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Our Selling Adda in casas are 


BRADNER SMITH 6 CO. 


eSton’s 


A little higher priced 
than other makes, but 
its superior qualities 
justify the additional 
expenditure. @ 44 #4 # 


Byron Weston Co. 


DALTON, MASS. 
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SESS HOOSHSSOOSOOHOCSOSSSEHSEHHHOEKRECSCEEOCO 
C. B. Prescort, Treas. T. Henry Spencer, Asst. Treas. 


Valley Paper Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICALLY PURE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS FOR PLATINUM PRINTING, | 
BROMIDE PRINTING; SOLAR PRINTING 


eggs 
Cover Papers 


This is a new line of tinted papers, 
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**Valley Paper Co. No. i Rens 3900°° 


ond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond Bo oi - 
One-half Regular List 


“Valley Lib Linen’’ 
op ne Por High-grade Papeteries 


Valley Paper Co. Linen Mer nae nd 900°" 
: : ‘ trictly 0.1 


“Commercial Linen Ledger’ 
“Our Ledger”’ 


Lead all the No. 2 Ledgers 


“*French Linen,’’ wove and. laid 
Cream Laid Linen and 


The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


“Old English Linen yoy Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


anaetes 2s ptaee. and Bond’’ 
best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley. oy tania 1900°° ; 
,Extra-superfine 
“Valley Paper Co. Supecfine’’ 


As good as the best 
"Valley Forge’’ Flats 
- Rxtra-fine quality 


and White Wove Bond. 





Turse PaPeRs ARB \UNSURPASSED POR Seeery AND 
UNIFORMITY. FURNISHED. 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY 
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seeccece 


showing beautiful two-color effects, 
unlike anything that has heretofore 
been produced, and which by its novelty 
is sure to attract attention. 

It is just the thing for booklet covers, 
programs. and announcements, as well 


as for first-class stationery. 


The .stock is high-grade, and the 
tints delicate and beautiful. 
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To the 
Conservative Printers 


who still read our claims for the “Century” press with 
a skepticism born only of their experience with, and knowledge of, 


the MECHANICAL LIMITATIONS of OTHER machines, we say— 


Try the “Century” 


Install a “Century” alongside of any other two-revolution press 
today being sold, place it upon a substantial foundation, operate it in 
accordance with our instructions : 

and this fact will invariably be 
demonstrated—that whether it possesses this device or that device 
or not, which possibly you have heretofore thought necessary to the 
success of a machine, its construction is such that in those offices 
where RESULTS are desired, where the operator and proprietor have 
confidence in us and in our machinery, it will do more work, of a 


better kind, with less labor and less waste than any similar machine. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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The “Century” 
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L 


James G,. Blaine said “claim everything’’— 
and lost the presidency. It’s easy to claim everything for a press, but to fulfil 
it in the pressroom —there’s the rub! 

The claims we make for the “Century,” whether for speed, impression, or 
register, we KNOW can be fulfilled by the “Century” in the pressroom. 

We expect the printer who buys the “Century” to see that it fulfils these 
claims, and if the press fails, through any fault of ours, we expect him to ask us to 
remove it and supply one that we// produce the results guaranteed. Therefore, 
if for any reason we lose an order to a competitor, we ask in justice to the 
efficiency of the “Century” that that press, whichever it may be, be made to 
duplicate in practical operation EVERY CLAIM we make for the “Century.” 

In an honest effort on your part to make the OTHER press produce 
“Century” results, the reason for buying ‘‘Centurys” next time will at once 


become apparent. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C.,. LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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Ghe “Multipress” 


(Many presses in one) 








Solid :— built to run and to wear well. 





Simple: — built to save time and labor for the pressman. 





Practical : — built to do sharper, cleaner, more perfect typo- 
graphical work, either half-tone or type, than any 





similar machine. 


The man who runs this press will find a thousand and one points of 


practical superiority over any similar machine now on the market. 


4,6 or 8 pages on a web 
from flat forms of type 











THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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While you are doing your 
Summer sailing 2>¢ fishing 
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For machines in countries 
other than United States and 
Canada dd4d4d44a4d0 address 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 
Ltd., 8 Broad Court Chambers, 
Bow St., W.C., London, Eng. 








For full particulars 


You will be making up your 
mind to push your business 
with renewed vigor on your 
return. You will be getting 
health and strength where- 
with to make things hustle. 


Ghe Greatest Hustler 
on Earth 1s a 


HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC 
PRESS 


In the hands of a hustling 
business man, it is the greatest 
money-maker that goes with 
wheels. 


“ares LHE HARRIS AUTOMATIC 











tole 





PRESS CO. gg NILES, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 CORTLANDT STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE, gaa 14 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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CUTS OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


We have several sizes of both half-tone and line engravings from latest photographs of the 
Presidential Candidates, of which we will sell duplicate electrotypes. 
Specimen sheet will be sent on application to 


F. A. RINGLER COMPANY, 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING MACHINE 











FOR PRINTING PRESSES, FOLDING MACHINES, RULING MACHINES. 
No Electricity. No Suction. All Automatic Devices Mechanically Controlled. 


Our machines have many points of superiority that can not be claimed for other machines. 
You will find in the DEXTER FEEDER just what you have been looking for—A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.” 


We invite the most careful investigation and COMPARISON. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main Office and Factory NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 127 Duane Street. 315 Dearborn Street. 12 Pearl Street. 


TORONTO — 28 Front Street, West. 
Lonpon — 46 Farringdon Street. 
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FOOT POWER. STEAM POWER, 











A FEW OF OUR DIES 
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THE Tatum PAPER PUNCHES are self-contained, the FOR 
punch and die being mounted in the same frame, thus 
assuring perfect alignment under all conditions. Py 

The Punching Heads are adjustable for any distance f t 
from 1% to11% inches in the Foot Power, and from 1% er Ora INO 
to 27 inches in the Steam Power Punch. From one to 
twenty holes of various sizes may be punched at one 
time. All punches and dies are interchangeable, and to a er 
remove any one head from the machines it is not neces- Pp 
sary to disturb the others. | In adjusting the machine 
for any particular job no special skill is required, and 
any boy or girl can successfully operate it. {| The 
notable increase in the use of punched paper for forms, 
records, booklets, etc., makes an approved punching FOR 
machine a necessity in the well-equipped printing office. EVERY 
Are you interested ? Write to us or see our agents. We OVO PURPOSE 


have some convincing testimonials. Oo DO DO 2 


OF EVERY 
KIND 











Agencies: THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.) ang Branches 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltn. J 
WELD & STURTEVANT, New York City and Cucaco. 424 W. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GANE BROS., Cuicaco, St. Louis AnD NEw YorK City. 














MRSA RAPD 
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I4G N.6T ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORY 
BERLIN, N.J. 
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. i - Ain 1124 VU axemili 
No. L161 Violet $1.00 . { YVermilio 






SPECIMEN OF OUR 40cr. BLACK. 


COMPARE IT WITH OTHERS AT THE SAME PRICK, 











Blue Black $1.00 
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Vicroria = June 19,1900. 


to cattishns the receipt of your letter of the ‘astm 
the half tone 


: enting me upon the excellent printins of 
<5 3 the Minister of Mines. In reply, I have to 
thank you ripe rie ie ge t praise you have been pleased to express of our 

8 always our yeriae to turn out the very best work, I 


work.  Whilet 
cannot pass ree “tue fact that this good work is in great measure due to 
Our pressman 


the excellent plates furnished by the Binner bw aber Co. 
informs me that he had little difficulty in making ready as the plates 
were of very uniform height, only one out of f forty-eight (48) requiring 


underlaying. 
I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, no better 
plates can be made by wy mesa Company in the United States. 
Js 


SU fle» pea 


Queen's Printer & Controller of Stationery. 


HAZE J. \IPNER yy. reer Mar HEM LOPE GRAN 
CAO MEGLENTS MA EERS —Soraee lon Mor CHICLGO PLANT 


sat 


cae (Spit ARITITS POR iePirs ce PRT DIRECTOR 
PUNE ILL DML LI pe ENERAL SUPT. 


“(EINER FGPAVING Cova ity 


CITIOAGO. ITN VOR TE 


Cy INMER(ES)NILDING Oacse f _ DINNER 
AkLAUssA Phyrmitte vif. VID FT hve. 
fg TELA RRISOWN ETS, TFIL.680-1atY ST 


pe Speman 











FIRST COME, 


our @BINNER MODELING rinaY Ganeae 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE FOR 
PROCESS COVER AND ADVERTISING DESIGNS 
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It’s too hot for our office to 
do much talKing, but the 
Mills grind on. In Septem=- 
ber it will be cooler and we 
will havea lot to say. Watch 
out for us. We are the 


NIAGARA 


PAPER MILLS 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. 














THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 


IS NOTED FOR 
Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running. 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE. 


THOSE WHO HAVE THEM IN USE SPEAK NOTHING 













BUT WORDS OF PRAISE: 
" SIZES AND PRICES: 
“ We are very much pleased with the 9x13 Lightning ‘ae 
Jobber. The press has been running pretty steadily for ten 7x 10 inside chase, 2 Rollers,. . . $ 95.00 
hours a day at the rate of 2,100 impressions per hour and sit “* * 3 3Rollers,. . . 105.00 
does good work, many of the forms being large laundry 9x13“ “  3Rollers,. . . 12000 









lists which are printed three on and take up the whole chase. 
We shall shortly put in another of them, which is proof that x5 “ “*  3Rollers,. . . 145.00 
we are satisfied.—A. E. BecKwitH, Norwich, Conn.” 











Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 









LIGHTNING JOBBER. 


te IDEAL 





The Jones 







Gordon SALE CUTTER 
rose —— of BY ALL few 







HAS NO EQUAL IN 
THE WORLD. 





Front Table 16 inches wide 
on 30 and 32 inch machines, 
instead of the usual 12 | 
inches; 12 inches wide on | 
our 20 and 25 inch cutters. 






Investigate its merits 
before placing your 
order for any other 
Gordon. 



















BOSTON 
24-26 Hawley Street 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 





Why ? 

















Read! 








From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. 


Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 

CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 
W.E. WEBER, Manager. 


such praise, 


CARBON 


tigi 
a 


0 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 





The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peeriess Black. 


From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898, 


MEssrRS. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless”’ Black. 

We shall continue to use “Peer- 
less’”’ in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 
FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 





Send for the Peerless Booklet and Free Sample to 


BINNEY G SMITH, New York City, U.S.A. 


Sole Selling and Contracting Agents for the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
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A New Wrinkle 


(PATENTED) 


THAT 


SAVES INK 


Al 


ly Contents Key for % 
Emptied all out winding Emptied 


G-K TUBE 


Printers and Pressmen who have seen it will not 
accept a pound of high-grade ink put up in any other 
way. But it takes firmness in dealing with your ink- 
maker. Withhold your order, and just keep on saying 
“G-K” to him till he says “O. K.” 


THE GERDOM-KELLOGG CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








ih 


Filled 








4) 
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Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


PAPER WAREHOUSES 
32, 34 & 36 BLEECKER ST. 
20 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Examine into our Standard Lines of 


Supet-~Galendeted and Machine- 
Finished Papers, 

Novelties in Gover Papers, 

Writing, Bond and Ledger Papers, 


Coated Woodcut and Lithographic 
Papets. 


“Ruskin” Deckle-Edge Covers ana 
“Ruskin” Duplex Folding Bristols 


have just been added to our stock. 


THE COVER OF THIS ISSUE OF THE INLAND 
PRINTER IS OUR WELL-KNOWN ORIENTAL 
COVER, BROWN. 
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A Handsome 


book is issued by the Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, containing eighty-eight 
pages, 7 x 10% inches in size, enclosed in 
neatly designed and printed cover. The book 
is filled with half-tone views of the company’s 
quarries and buildings erected with the prod- 
ucts thereof, also showing samples in color 
of the different grades of stone. The work is 
well printed in two colors—olive for the de- 
scriptive matter and black for the half-tones— 
on fine enameled stock, by the Britton Print- 
ing Company, Cleveland, and is a fine speci- 
men of good composition and artistic press- 
work. R. C. Masten, advertisement writer 
and designer, of Cleveland, is responsible for 
the designing and write-ups, which are ex- 
cellent, and the Terry Engraving Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, made the fine half-tone 
engravings.—/uland Printer for July. 


It is not necessary to mention the fact 
that the inks were furnished by us. Ewery 
printer Knows it requires Buffalo Inks to 
produce such work. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Crow | This is what a leading 


printer says: 


““T have obtained GOOD results 

RR mane te from some inks, BETTER results from 
Oe others, but for the BEST results I must 

use ‘Standard’ Crow BLack and HAtr- 
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TONE BLACK INKs.”’ 


What more can WE say except that 


these inks are made solely by 


THE STANDARD 
PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Branch, 71 Plymouth Place. 

















Tri-Color Inks, Crow Black, 
Gold Ink, - Half-Tone Black, 
Weatherproof Colored InKs, ~ Our Specialties ~ Diamond Black, 
Sunproof Poster Inks, \ Comet Black, 
Copying Inks, ‘ Banner Black. 
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Printers’ 
Rollers 


Made by Chicago Roller Co. for 
SUMMER USE give better 
satisfaction than other makes. 


ORDER NOW! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY, 


86 and 88 Market Street, 
CH ICAGO ecee Lon © meg es gue 





We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago Orders and 
can fill these promptly and satisfactorily. 
Write us; we desire to get acquainted with you. 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER. 


Ghe Improved 


ETTER NUMBERING 


MACHINE 
RAGE... 


$13.50 


Type-High. 
Entirely Automatic. 


Numbers from 1 up 
to 100,000. 


Prints figures sharp 
and clear, equal to 
copper-plate printing. Will number anything. 

No printing office complete without one. 

Machine fully guaranteed. 





Actual Size. 


Pat. May 26, 1885. Pat. Oct. 16, 1888. 
Other patents pending. 


Read what the Denver Type Foundry Co. 
twrites under date of May 19: 

“Please send us per express six more Improved Wetter Machines, 
same as last six sent. These are for the same party, and they say 
the machines are very satisfactory.” 

Have many more letters just as strong as this one. 


Write for any information pertaining to Numbering 


Machines to 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
515 to 521 Kent Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











“FINE 

a” PRINTING © 

. PAPERS 

) IN STOCK IN My 
CHICAGO Ez 


Send your name 
for our mailing list 
and receive sam-= 
ples of new lines 
ready for business. 


Busta PAPER | 
1 00 Oe 
g COMPANY | 
i) WHOLESALE DEALER 
SELLING AGENTS ( 
ER SPECIALISTS 


ie UD, Sis: Sy 





Our printed sam- 
ples are of value to 
any printer or user 
of printing paper. 


= PRINTING 


PAPERS 
IN STOCK IN ¥ 
Ao s 6 (oy Cove) 





We do not sell to parties 
without good commercial 
standing or who can not fur- 
nish satisfactory references. 


#)) SELLING AGENTS 
if J PAPER SPECIALISTS 
eres Wee By rary 





THE 
PAPER MILLS’ 
COMPANY 


215 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 














Perfection 


Machines 
will be sent 
on 
approval. 






is an attachment for cylinder presses for Jogging or Straightening the 
paper after it is delivered from the fly. It works automatically with the 
fly, and will jog any weight or quality of paper (except tissue) better than 
it can be done by hand. 

hey are made to fit on all kinds and sizes of presses, and are all 
made so that they are adjustable to take any size sheet—from the largest 
the press will print to 7 inches square. 


HOW TO ATTACH THE JOGGERS. 

To attach the Jogger to presses that have the table separate from the 
press, place the Jogger on the table, and fasten with screws. Fasten the 
short strap that has the buckle on the back of the fly-butt, and buckle with 
strap on Jogger. 

To attach the Jogger to presses where the board sets on the frame or 
arms, take the board off and put the Jogger in its place, and attach the 
strap to the fly-butt the same as above. 

When the sheets are cut on the press, bend two pieces of brass rule at 
right angles and divide the piles, and the Jogger will work the same as if 


it was but one sheet. How To ORDER JOGGERS. 

In ordering for presses that have the table separate from the press, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and also size of bed 
and make. 

In ordering for presses when the board sets on the frame or arms, 
give the largest size sheet that is run on the press, and the size of board 
now on the press. 


To fit presses 24 x 36, orless, . $12.00 
PRICE OF JOGGERS To fit presses 36x 48, orless, . . . 13.50 
To fit presses larger than 36 x 48, 15.00 





Manufactured by AMERICAN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Did it Ever Occur to You 


THAT ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL EXPENSES in your establishment 


is in the QUADS you : Ss F and that you pay as much 


for them as for type? We own and control the patent for manufacturing 


PERFECTION 


quads that can be SOLD considerably under the existing prices now 


charged. These Q ; ADS differ from the 


foundry product ONLY IN THE ABSENCE OF THE NICK. 








IF YOUR JOBBER CANNOT SUPPLY THEM, WRITE TO 


PERFECTION QUAD MOLD CO., 
518-520 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





Just another name for ADVANCE PAPER CUTTERS. And they’re 
rightly named, too. The Easy Lever and swinging motion of the 
knife makes an easy shear cut, especially advantageous in job and 
pamphlet trimming. Heavy center brace pre- 

vents springing of bed under pressure of clamp PONY 

or knife. Gibs and set-screws in side frames to saatitieahiaa 


take up wear of knife bar. 16 and 19 inch, 


Then there’s the PONY ADVANCE, the 
handsomest and strongest small cutter ever 
made. See the arch, it clasps under side 
of the bed to which it is securely bolted (not 
bolted to the sides). The bed is heavily ribbed 
and perfectly rigid under heavy cutting. Back 





Sizes: 221, 25, 30 and 33 inch. 


gauge is extra long, just right for squaring 
small work; interlocking gauge and clamp and other modern conveniences. Our 


KEPT IN STOCK BY Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 


illustrated circular tells all about it; send for one. 
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PRINTING Inks, Dry Corors, 
VARNISHES, BRONZE PowDE_ERs. 
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ENGRAVING AND LUXOTYPE PRINT BY 
WM. C. GAGE & SONS, BATILE CREEK, MICH. 
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HE POWER ROUNDING AND 
T= CRAWLEY BACKING MACHINE @& 


This machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very 
uniform manner, and at a speed that is productive of great economy over the old 
way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, as the 
machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and ‘ 
backing books. 











Time required to change setting, from 2 to 5 minutes. 





This machine will back without rounding, giving a per- i 


THE CRAWLEY fect flat-backed book far superior to hand-work, or 


Bundling and 
Signature Press 











will round without backing. 


Size of joint and depth 


of rounding in easy control of the operator. 
waste or spoiled books. 


No 






Is the ONLY Hand Press. 
Price, $125 
ASK US ABOUT IT. 


Terms to suit the purchaser. Address 


E. CRAWLEY, Spr., & CO. 


NEWPORT, KY., U. S. A. 








NO AGENTS. 
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An Electric Fan 


Keeps the air cool. 


Our Binders keep 


your temper cool. 


















\, They never clog. 











Failte. 
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“STEREOTY PERS 
ZINC_ETCHERS. 
=) Tone” QOD 







Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


























500 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


The Peerless Perforator 


T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


MANUTACT neo BY AGRA E. C. FULLER & CO., . . . New York, N.Y. 
a A GANE BROS.& CO., ..... Chicago, Ill. 
p AA T. W. & C.B.SHERIDAN, . . iG ae 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO.,. . ‘Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, . . London, Eng. 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltp., . a sh 
JOHN HADDON & CO., . - ae 
S. KOCHANSKI, ... . . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS., .. . . Sydney, N.S.W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, . . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
FRED. STIELTJES & CO., Amsterdam, Holland. 




















ae] 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


42 to 48 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





E. C. FULLER & CO. #4 4 28 Reade Street # # # NEW YORK, N.Y. # # # Sole Eastern Agents 
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@ Wire Stitching 
Machines. 





THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


All working parts are 
made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 

Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 

The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 


are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 


([——— CAPACITY ——\ 


No. | (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “4 78 4 
3 * a 
4 “wt hg 
5 i 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


E.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 


Chicago Office, 
NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 
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Sheridan's “= 
New Model sor: 





IN PAPER 








*” ( SHERIDANS NEW MODEL ”|’ 





AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 


BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 
FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. 


adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 


INDICATOR at top of machine-=--a new device. Shows position of back 


gauge. Mathematically correct. 


Gives quick 








Noiseless 
Rigid 
Even Cut 
Power 
Speed 
Accuracy 


én 


BUILT IN ALL 
=— SIZES — 


36 to 70 INCHES 

















KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. 
Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 


is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 


exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 


RESULT::-= 











ASK FOR 


PRICES 
DZAANDAa 


TERMS 
AARARAR 





Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


4 T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 
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THREE FOLD PARALLEL FOLDER 








MADE BY 


New YorK—Weld & Sturtevant, 12 Reade Street. BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
Lonpon— M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, 
Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. ERI E, PA. 


AGENTS: 
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THE RESULT or ELEVEN 
YEARS OF BUILDING anp 
PRINTING EXPERIENCE 
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Rotary 
Lithographic 
Printing 
Press 























(1898 Model ) 


RR 
oy By 


We manufacture this machine under 
the following U.S. Patents: 


No. 392,556 — Method of Graining Plates for 
Surface Printing. 


No. 406,398 — Apparatus for Graining Print- 
ing Plates. 

No. 662,554— Use of Elastic Material and 
Rotary or Gyrating Motion in Graining 
Plates for Surface Printing. 





These patents cover the whole field 
of mechanical graining for surface print- 
ing, and are basic patents. Infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 















HARRIS & JONES 


AGENTS : : : PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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A.D. FARMER 
& SON TYPE 
FOUNDING 
COMPANY 











MAKERS OF PRINT- 
‘NG TYPE, BRASS 
RULES, LEADS, SLUGS . 
METAL FURNITURE 
AND BRASS TYPE 


















If You Want 


the best Pony Size Paper Cutter, 
buy the 


—-+UTILITY 


Made in two sizes: 












No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
No. 2, squares 18 inches. 








The Utility Ink Fountain 


‘Da can be attached 
<<. to almost any 







¢ 


Price with 
bracket for 
attaching to 
press, . $3.75 


Price without 
bracket, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS AND TYPEFOUNDRIES 


For Descriptive Circulars, address 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, Manufacturers, 
600-2-4 S. Broadway, . . . ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














NEW DRESSES FOR NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES :::2222323 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOOK 
AND JOB OFFICES OF ANY SIZE 


eoeeeeeeee ef ee © © © © © © © © ee @ 
eoeeeee#e#eeteeeeeeeeeeeeee @ 


MACHINERY AND WOOD FURNI- 
TURE IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
Sirpeeera st tttsstsres22s 








NEW YORK...63-65 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO...163-165 Fifth Ave. 


THE KING OF THE PRESSROOM IS THE 


DAMON & PEETS 
IMPROVED GORDON PRESS 

















It is 
DURABLE, 
NOISELESS, i 
| SPEEDY, 
and the 

DWELL on the if 
Platen i 
makes it easy 
to feed. 








We retain the Double Disk discarded by many if 
makers. It costs more to build, but gives better distri- 
bution. 

Let us tell you about our New Style Fountain and 
other good points of our machines. 











Send for New 1900 Specimen Book 











DAMON & PEETS, ! 


All Modern Requisites for the Composing and Press Rooms, 
44 Beekman St., New York. 
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Truisms’ 


(Up-to-Date) 


What 
Linotype 
Users Say 








Che Linotype. 








1 00% of the owners of Lino- 
0 types express relief 
from using foundry 

type # # #A KR AB 


1 00% of the Linotypes were 
0 purchased to avoid 
using foundry type 

1 00% of the Linotypesin use 
0 arecapableofproduc-= 

ing work equally 


good as that from 
foundry type # # # 


100% of the printers prefer 
0 Linotype slugs to 
foundry type # # # 

1 00% of the printing frater- 
0 nity recognizes the 
Linotype has suc; 

ceeded foundry type 
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‘* Weare using Linotypes exclusively for fine book 
and catalogue work, and get better results than 
with type.’’— Patterson G&G White, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“The quality of book work from our machines 
is of the very highest grade.”’ 


Wm. G. Hewitt, New York City. 


**We have no difficulty in getting out book work 
that looKs as well as hand work. We have thrown 
out 17 tons of body type.’’—West Publishing Co., 
Law Book Printers, # # # # St. Paul, Minn. 











‘The beautiful results obtained by us in fine 
book work on the Lihotypes is the best recom=- 
mendation we can offer.”’ 

Redfield Bros., New York City. 


Are The Above Firms 
Judges of ‘‘Perfect Printing”’ ? 

















8,000 in Daily Use. 

















2a FOR TERMS, ETC., ADDRESS #4 


MERGENTHALER 


LinotypeCompany 


Tribune Building, New York City 
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LINOTYPE RESULTS IN 
SMALL OFFICES 








SAVING OF THIRTY DOLLARS WEEKLY 


We have used a Linotype machine for two years. We find it to average a saving of $30 weekly. The cost of 
repairs has been light.— a Tribune, Woonsocket, R. 1. 








ENTIRE MATTER SET ON ONE MACHINE 


Our experience with the Linotype machine is especially satisfactory to us. We are enabled to set the entire 
news matter of the paper on the one machine. We also set straight matter for job work.— Daily News, Gardner, Mass. 





WO 


EAC 





Sac 


KS 


RESULTS EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 


Our experience with the Linoty pe. has been exceedingly satisfactory. There has not been a day since the machine 
was first put in order that it was not in working trim.—T7he Daily Enterprise, Leominster, Mass. 


LINOTYPE PRACTICALLY PERFECT 


Your machine is practically perfect. We have made a complete success of a one-machine plant.— 7he Democral 
Journal, Burlington, Ia. 


NEVER REGRETTED THEIR PURCHASE 


We have used your machines about six years. They work as well as ever. We have never regretted that we 
bought them, nor have we ever seen any machine as satisfactory for newspaper work.—/ice Press, Burlington, It. 





A GREAT ADVANTAGE IN LAW WORK 


The Linotype received from you a few weeks ago is giving complete satisfaction, especially on book work. We 
have not had any necessity for a machinist, our operator being competent to manage the machine. It is a great 
advantage in setting law work, which runs largely to italics. A large brief, printed in the usual hurry, was put in 
the press and run off in good shape without any ‘‘make-ready”’ whatever.— Crane C Cc., Topeka, Kan. 





TWO SUCCESSFUL MACHINES 


We have been operating two Linotypes successfully for three and a half years, with never a breakdown or 
stop longer than half an hour. They turn out for the /ndependent an average of 45,000 ems each, besides book work. 
They are in excellent condition at this time. Hand composition cost 40 cents per 1,000. We get 90,000 on the two 
machines at $10 per day. We have very small expense for extras.—Da/ly Independent, Stockton, Cal. 


AN ABSOLUTE ESSENTIAL 


I consider a Linotype an absolute essential in the office of any daily, no matter how small. We get out two 
daily Papers on our own machine and also set matter for the job-room oftice. A machine bought on payments extend- 
ing over two years paid for its cost in that time.— Zhe Morning Times, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


NEVER HAD A BREAKDOWN 


We are using two of your machines. One has been in use for four years, the other two anda half years. Both 
are practically as good as new. 7ye Republican is a seven-column, eight-page, every-day-in-the-year publication. 
The two machines set all the type and a great deal of job work. They work most satisfactorily. Wedo not employ 
a regular machinist, nor have we ever done so. I have never had a breakdown. Without the Linotype it would be a 
physical and financial impossibility to issue an up-to-da‘e paper in Arizona.—7he Republican, Phoenix, Ariz 








SETTING TWICE AS MUCH TYPE 


We have had two Linotypes in use for more than three years. At the end of the first year we were so well 
pleased that we bought them outright. The total cost of repairs to the two machines for thirty months was $40.25. 
We are setting twice as much type by machine as we formerly set by hand, at less than the cost of hand composi- 
tion.— The Messenger, Owensboro, AY. 


ARE WELL SATISFIED 


We are well satisfied with our Linotype. It gives us a good quantity of matter every day and in good shape, 
We would not be without it.—7%e A/a/‘/, Galesburg, I. 





Send for Book---500 similar Indorsements. 





tiacer LLIINOTYPE COMPANY sewyork'ciry 
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CALENDARS 


9, 


Printers 224 Jobbers 








Complete line of samples, nearly one hundred 
designs, will be sent to any jobber or printer, 
express prepaid, on receipt of $4.00, which 
amount will be rebated upon receipt of orders 
amounting to $40.00, and if line is returned to 
us in thirty days in good order we will refund 
the amount advanced, less express charges. 


Begin work at once to get results. :::::: 








The Novelty Advertising Co. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
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Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 


Perfected 
Prouty Job¢ 
Presses. fm 


SO POPULAR. 






Perfect ink 
distribution. 
Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 
Two main 
gear wheels. 
Not a CAM on 
the press. 
Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter 


















| 
_ 
ili, 


"THE highest praise of the 

~ Acme Cutter has been 
received from those who 
have used several of them 
a good many years. 








Let us send you 
testimonials 
and references. 


All Sizes. 
28 in. to 72 in. in width. 








The 
] Child AcmeCutter 


and Press Co. 


| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
| BOSTON, MASS,, U.S. A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
12 Reade Street. 


oO. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 
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Ghe LINES 


Around this engraving were made on our Lining= 
Beveling Machine. This is a tool no photo- 
engraver can afford to be without. No plant can be 
considered first-class and up-to-date that does not 
include one. Experience shows that the neatest 
and most finished lines can be made on this machine 
at a merely nominal cost. 


John Royle (Q, Sons 


Paterson, N. J. 
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VAPALSIAET NY 
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9 
r ane us HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
merits are known the world over, and they yield 
4 ’ a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
A ad Ics becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
r tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
HAtationerp|| exe 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
Y ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes “thousand 
Envelopes corresponding. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
AND BOOKSELLERS boxes are Envelopes to match. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- All this Stationery i G W. M. C R AN E |. 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. can be relied on as i 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word represented. 0 J @ DALTON, MASS. 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 
(0) © 
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Ghe HENRY O. SHEPARD 
COM P A NY | Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555 | 


General Printers and Binders 
















OUR facilities are complete for the prompt production of Book, Pamphlet, 
Catalogue, and general Printing and Binding. We do only the better grades 
of work, and solicit the business of firms or individuals desiring ‘‘some- 
thing above the ordinary’”’ at simply a consistent price for the character of 
work we turn out. Correspondence is invited. Our salesmen will wait 
upon you by appointment. 9 Dd Dd DDadDaADADAAAAALADAABA A 














THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
a AR 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Room 701, 116 Nassau Street. 
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At All 


IN STOCK 


Our Branches 








Peerless-Gem Paper Cutters 














FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE ee 
WwW INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY ~ 




















American Type 
Founders Company 


OLD STYLE AND ARLINGTON SERIES 




















“Never Slip” 











R. J. Krause % a 
Quoin Co. 
Chicago, III. 


For further information and particulars write to your dealer or the R. J. Krause Quoin Co., Chicago 
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For Sale by All Dealers 
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Knives 


made by antiquated systems 
or this... 





LORING COES 














can not be accurate. 


Ours... 
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“* MICRO-GROUND” 


Are Accurate 1 wellas A Hear 
Perfect-Cutting Tools. Our Reasons? 





LORING COES &G CO. bx 


Mention this and see what you get. Worcester, Mass., VU. S. A, 


APE TYPOGRAPHIC ———= rma 
NUMBERING MACHINE. smcmtthos 3 


Steel and fully 
automatic 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. PEE AEA 








Special machines made to order with drop cyphers, entirely automatic, for 

printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 

Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently 
entered the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this 


kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, 
and feel sure that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE ROBERT DICK 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TupPeR Sr. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROVALTY. 
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PIONEER OF 


Gauge (== 
Pins 


TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 











Ask your dealer for them 
or send to 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 





Inventor, Patentee, Manufacturer, 


No. 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 








MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


The Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. Twenty-five years 
on the market. 

Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters. 





Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. 








WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


A SAFE ‘4M 
ie f Guaranteed to Hold. 
taal The improved ‘Three-Disk- 
7 =— Cam” Wickersham Quoins 


are made by special machin- 
ery, and can be relied upon 
for accuracy of form and 
finish. They are entirely of 
STEEL, and Cams are hard- 
ened and tested. The square 
steel key, with round point, 
readily enters the square 
hole in the cam, and a SAFE 
LOCKAGE (at any point from 
1 to 14) is obtained by one 
EASY turn of the key; little 
force being required. When properly locked, the Quoin is GUARANTEED 
TO HOLD, without slipping, throughout the longest runs on the fastest 
cylinder and job presses. Reliable users indorse all claims. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, 
Send for Price List. 174 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


WICKERSHAM| 
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TIME, SPACE | |tie'eneroy. 
AND MONEY | tats to save 





























Money is gained by economy in time 
and space. 

The Porter Patent Extension Front 
Cabinets will save time and space, there- 
fore they are money-makers in the printing 
office. We will explain how this result is 
accomplished. By using the steel run the 
cases are placed more compactly in the 
cabinet. The saving in space is twenty- 
five per cent in ordinary flat top cabinets 
that are arranged with brackets on top for 
setting purposes. The saving in space is 
enormously increased when the 

high cabinets containing fifty and 
sixty cases are used, because space 
is utilized for the high-up cases that 
was clear waste before. They save 
time by having the Extension Front, 
which enables the compositor to 
withdraw any case and place it ata 
convenient height for setting pur- 
poses, without partly drawing another 
case to be used as a rest. This 
arrangement also leaves the back tier 
of type boxes fully exposed and as 
readily accessible as the front row. 
This saves more time. The Nos. 6 
and 7 Cabinets of this make, being 
fitted with the Patented Tilting Brackets, can be arranged as shown in the illustration, 
putting the news compositor and the job compositor on opposite sides, where they will not 
interfere with one another. This gives the Porter Extension Front Cabinet all the advan- 
tages of the popular Polhemus Cabinets, and it possesses in addition its own distinctive 
merits. In points of construction, convenience and appearance, we state without hesitancy 
that this cabinet surpasses any other cabinet we have ever offered. We make it in twelve 
styles—Nos. 1 to 12—all fully described in our new 8o0-page catalogue of Modern Printing 
Office Furniture. We have these catalogues to give away. Write to us or to your dealer 
for one. You can purchase our goods from us direct, or from your nearest supply house. 
All supply houses have them in stock. Ask for Hamilton Goods, and see that you get 
them. Every article we make bears our stamp—it is a guaranty of excellence. 



















No. 6 Porter’s Extension Front Steel-run Cabinet. 











THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory—TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Factory and Warehouse—MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 



























OUR “SUPERIOR” 


Gummed Paper 


is acknowledged to be the best on the 
market. A large supply of white colored 
mediums, plated and waterproof papers 
constantly on hand. Samples and prices 
on application. 


THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Salesrooms ::: 16-38 Reade St., N. Y. 


ROLLER 
MOULDS 


ROLLER- 
MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 





UTE 








MOULDS ARE 


» Accs GUARANTEED sa, Cugravting and 
This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. TO BE TRUE. (8) Cinbossing. ~~ 


Patented Moulds. 

” side line and brings you in touch with the 
best trade. Allow us to interest you. 
Estimates furnished for large or small outfits and invitations, Pr —— ms. 


for single moulds. : We furnish the trade a five-quire box 
of Monogrammed paper of the latest size, 


ci me finest quality, with envelopes to match, at 
J AME R E , = = j y R $1.75 complete, prepazd to any city in the 
oe Dy United States. Also put up in two-quire 
a { aT — at 75 —~¥ . ‘it 
i. See sj 5; t must be seen to be appreciated. 
76 West J ackson Street, Fi a CHICAGO. A) Circular and samples for the asking. or 
{= sample outfit for soliciting orders free 

with trial order. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., trp. Headquarters for { ae ace, eth eg Mis ore Aigimee 


15 Tudor Street, Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. WM FRE UND & SONS 
° ’ 
000 © | 174-176 State Street, ... CHICAGO. 
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HIGH-GRADE PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 
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SINGLE LONG-FOLD MACHINE, FOR COVERS IN GANGS. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Chambers Brothers Company, 
New YORK AND CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE BARGAIN-COUNTER KIND 
IS NEVER ECONOMICAL 


As a rule, the printer who buys strictly high-grade inks and good papers will prosper in spite of a variety of missing 
links in his equipment. 
And the quality of the ink is far more important than the quality of the paper in most cases. 
Rich, strong, smooth inks often offset the cheap appearance of low-priced papers. They often make cheap papers 
picturesque. 
But the bargain-counter kind of ink is never 
economical to use. 
There are no circumstances under which you 





a can afford to use any but the best inks. 
TRY OUR — The best, absolutely the best in the world, 
“NO — oe: are the Ault & Wiborg inks. 

The prices of the Ault & Wiborg inks are not 
high. They are all low considering the degree of 





























USE OUR || qm j 
Z excellence of the inks. 


But, if you have been buying such cheap inks 
=F FINE cena that the Ault & Wiborg prices seem high, perhaps 
QuALITY OF i) RN : you had better make up your mind that it is neces- 























3¢ per Pound] i i ee a __ sary to be extravagant in buying inks. 
Ne You had better try following the example set 
by the very successful printers. 
"Now, don’t say that other printers can afford 
to use Ault & Wiborg inks because they have a 
different class of customers,and get better prices for 
their work than you do. 

Of course that is the case—if you are some 
fourth-grade ink jobber’s victim. 

You can’t get any of the best class of work at 
the best prices until you put out first-class 
work. 

You can’t put out first class work until you 
have the best inks. 

There are lots of ways of ‘cutting the 
corners ”’ in your expense account without cutting 

the quality of your inks. 
Ink is a comparatively insignificant item of cost in most work. 
A single cent may represent the difference between the very poor ink or the best ink for a five dollar job. 
And the ink is the most conspicuous feature of your stock in trade. 
Do a little reasonable reasoning relative to this subject. 


Send for our catalogue. 


THE BEST INKS MAKE THE BEST PRINTERS. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON 


ENAMELED PAPER BLACK, 457-50. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXV. No. 5. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1900. 


($2 per vear, in advance. 


TERMS : 
( Foreign, $1.50 per vear extra 


LONG AGO. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


N the age before yesterday, and that was long, long 
ago, the Printer had a bank account just like the 
rest of the animals, and though he knew many, many 
things, he wasn't so exceedingly well educated that he 
let the new things he learned make him forget what he 
never learned but always knew, and this you must 
know was his horse sense. And he was as happy as 
any one could be who was not smart enough to be wor- 
ried because his cousin, the squirrel, had a finer tail 
than he had, or to be envious because his neighbor, the 
polecat, had a scent to spend whenever he wanted one. 
He worked only by daylight and slept nearly every 
night, although he frequently went with his uncle, the 
beaver, to his lodge, and came home very late. 

Now, one hot night, when the Printer could not 
sleep in his house because it was just “ orfully ” hot, 
he got up and went out and laid down in the grass, and 
the big, red moon was full, almost as full as the Print- 
er’s stepuncle, the tick. And the Printer went asleep, 
and the moon shone on him all night long. 

Now, the other animals always kept out of the 
moonlight when they went to pick out a place to sleep, 
because they were superstitious. Not all the animals, 
but all the animals but two, and they were the loon and 
the June bug. And these two animals used to come to 
see the Printer and would talk by the hour about funny 
things, like “ benevolent assimilation,” “ free silver,” 
“ theosophy ” and such things, and they always claimed 
that they liked to sleep in the light of the moon — said 
that it did them good and that they always felt better 
the next day. And so the Printer slept in the light of 
the moon, and from that night he was never quite 
right, and v ould do things in a manner like unto no 
other living thing. And when the other animals saw 
the way he was doing they just shook their heads and 
of one accord said that he had of a truth slept in the 
light of the moon. 

Whenever there was a particularly hard dam to be 
built, the animals always called upon the beaver, and 
the beaver, being a most careful animal in a business 
way, always took care to charge a good round price for 


d-0 


his work, and whenever any of the animals kicked on 
account of his prices, the beaver simply told them flatly 
that about half of the price was for the work and that 
the other half was for the “ know how,” and that was 
the end of it. 

But with the Printer it was different. Whenever 
there was any particular printing to be done, all that 
the animals had to do was to go to the Printer and 
explain what a fine job they wanted, how the paper 
must be of the very best, and how it must be printed in 
eleven colors of ink and two bronzes, and tied with silk 
cord, and rough edges, and this and that and the 
other, and how it must be done right away, as they had 
neglected getting it ready until the last moment; and 
as it was to be such a fine job, it must be done very 
cheap because it would be such a great advertisement, 
and they would only charge him half rates for a quar- 
ter-page advertisement; but he must understand that 
it was for a charitable object, and instead of his mak- 
ing a regular contribution they would expect him to 
figure very closely and then to deduct a third as a pres- 
ent to the cause. And then they would wind up by tell- 
ing him that they came to him because they always 
thought that he showed so much originality in his 
work, which would make the Printer blush and feel 
very much tickled. 

Now, when the Printer would hear all this, his eyes 
would fairly sparkle with delight, and he would take 
off his coat and buckle right down to work, and he’d 
work all day and half the night, and he’d let them bull- 
doze him into allowing them to delay furnishing him 
with the last of the copy until the morning of the day 
the job had to be delivered, and because he was two 
hours late in getting the job done he'd meekly hold his 
peace while the entire committee of arrangements 
roundly abused him up hill and down dale, and then 
when the job was delivered what a terrific howl would 
go up when the chairman found that his copy of the 
work was offsetted. 

Now, just because this Printer had slept in the light 
of the moon, the only way he could think out of the 
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difficulty was to donate the whole bill for the good of 
the cause and to pay full rates for his advertisement. 
And the committee very considerately would decide 
not to go to law about the matter, but whenever they 
ever had any more printing to be done they promptly 
hunted up another printer, and if by any chance they 
came up with a printer who had not slept in the light of 
the moon, and who charged according to what he did, 
why they would thereupon conclude that they had been 
swindled. 

Nor up to going to press has the moon ceased to 


shine. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO, I.— DETAILS OF THE COPY-READER’S WORK. 
NE of the most logical ways to begin the making 
of a printer is to have him start as a copy-reader, 
whether with or without immediate intention to train 
him for proofreading. A good reason for this is the 
fact that all typesetters should be adept in deciphering 
obscure manuscript, and this will be learned, as well as 
many technicalities of type-work, at the reading-desk. 
But it would not be advisable to depend upon beginners 
for all reading of copy; in fact, much of the work must 
be done by experienced readers, especially in news- 
paper offices. Some years ago a large number of book 
proofreaders depended mainly on the assistance of 
young boys, who read copy as a beginning toward 
learning the trade, and after a while graduated to case- 
work. 

The work on a daily newspaper must nearly always 
be done so rapidly that only an occasional learner can 
be tolerated, and one who does not learn quickly can 
have little hope, for such a one is sadly misplaced. 
Excepting, therefore, some very bright young persons 
who would succeed at almost any kind of work, it is 
better for the beginner to be placed where speed is not 
so necessary, although anywhere a reasonable acquisi- 
tion of speed is required. 

Much of the detail of copy-reading is governed by 
the personality of the proofreader. As the proofreader 
is the one in charge of the work, and mainly responsi- 
ble for its accuracy, many little points of practice must 
be absolutely conformed to his dictation, to get the best 
result. These points are mostly different ways of read- 
ing some things that might be misunderstood without 
having a regular method of distinction. One reader 
was so careful, for instance, that he used always to pro- 
nounce Sioux in two syllables, with a long 7 in the first, 
and with the sound of ks in the second. This is one 
of the details to be mentioned later; it is instanced 
here only as a peculiarity illustrative of personal effort 
at distinctness. 

The first thing requisite in good copy-reading is 
perfection in enunciation; each syllable should be pro- 
nounced so clearly that the proofreader simply can not 
mistake it. Too much stress on this matter is impos- 
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sible, as many ludicrous errors find their way into print 
just because of failure in this respect. One such error, 
printed in a New York newspaper, consisted in saying 
that some bit of Carlyle’s writing was “ elegant,” when 
“eloquent ” had been written. Both the proofreader 
and the assistant should be always on the lookout for 
such possibilities. A proofreader having a beginner 
to read to him should insist, at the start, upon plain and 
full pronunciation of every syllable, with recognition of 
punctuation — when copy is punctuated at all decently, 
which does not occur as often as it should. Speed in 
reading is not properly a prime desideratum, and will 
be acquired naturally and easily after accuracy has first 
been secured, by one who has the requisite ability. In 
fact, real accuracy and distinctness of enunciation are 
themselves prime elements of quickness in finishing a 
piece of work. 

A paper read before the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers contained this advice to copy-readers: “ Read 
intelligently, or, in other words, with understanding. 
To do so it is imperative that you grasp the idea or 
train of thought of the author; you will find this as 
beneficial to yourself as to the proofreader, for, having 
mastered the idea the author wishes to express, many 
times otherwise utterly undecipherable hieroglyphics 
are thus made plain, as the proper word readily occurs 
to you. By following the above suggestion you will 
also avoid the reprehensible habit of falling into a 
mechanical, parrot-like way of reeling it off without 
stops or pauses or inflection, which so disgusts the 
average proofreader.” While this is good advice in 
many respects, it is nevertheless true that readers have 
to manage their work often without any possibility of 
understanding it thoroughly, so that the assertion of 
imperative necessity of grasping the train of thought 
may be taken cum grano salis. Moreover, the repre- 
hensible habit of parrot-like reeling without stops or 
inflection, though it may disgust some proofreaders, is 
just what many of the best of them want, provided that 
the words be pronounced distinctly and that proper 
care be exercised not to read words that are not in the 
copy. Some of the very best copy-readers rattle off the 
words without inflection, in a monotonous succession of 
syllables with no indication that there might be a 
comma or any other point here and there. 

One of the most accurate proofreaders known to 
the writer began as a copy-holder on a morning news- 
paper, when he was a young boy — something very 
unusual, especially in a union office. From the start he 
was not only accurate, but read so fast that no ordinary 
ar could keep up with him, and no ordinary proof- 
reader could attempt to mark corrections without stop- 
ping his reading sometimes, to go over the ground 
again for errors that might have been overlooked. 
After a few years he became a proofreader, and read 
aloud from the proofs in the same way and with rapid- 
ity even increased over that of his early work, so that 
an accomplished and alert ear was necessary to follow 
him. He was a genius and a phenomenon — not an 















































exemplar for ordinary copy-holders. His peculiarities, 
moreover, would be disastrous to many workers. All 
‘he desired in the matter of comparison with copy was 
the words as written or printed; he punctuated the 
matter as he went through it with utmost speed, with 
no reference to what the punctuation might be in copy. 
As a rule he did not even care whether all the words 
in common reading were or were not exactly like copy, 
if they were sensible, and he practically never passed a 
sentence that did not read correctly. He was a very 
valuable newspaper worker, but probably would have 
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detail as had been intended, so that most of the detail 
must be relegated to a future article, and we shall close 
here with one important item. 

Among the matters that have been treated in books 
on our subject is that of reading facsimiles. Benjamin 
Drew, in his book “ Pens and Types,” says: “If the 
proof in hand be a reprint, and the new edition is to 
conform to the old, the copy-holder, while reading, 
pronounces aloud the points, capitals, etc., as they occur 
in the copy — saving labor and time by using well- 
understood abbreviations.” He instances the second 























Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 


A BOUNTEOUS HARVEST. 


failed utterly on certain kinds of book work. His was 
a case thought worthy of mention here, not as a pattern 
in all its aspects, but as enforcing the assertion just fol- 
lowing, which is true of all workers and all work. 

The paper already mentioned gives as its beginning 
the following: ‘In the first place, to succeed as a copy- 
holder, you must make up your mind to apply yourself 
studiously thereto as a profession.”” In its evident 
intention this needs no qualification. Every copy- 
reader who succeeds — especially every one who even- 
tually becomes a successful proofreader — must begin 
with at least a determination to do the best that can be 
done. Those who bring to their work such natural 
adaptation as that of the man spoken of above are few 
and far between; but no one can hope for advancement 
without earnest effort. Most of those who fail, in this 
work as in any other, do so through lack of application. 
Our space has been used without giving so much of 


stanza of Tennyson’s “ Voyage,” which he says should 
be read as follows: 
Quote “ Warm broke the breeze against the brow, (com.) 
Dry sang the tackle, (com.) sang the sail: (colon.) 
The Lady’s- (cap. pos. s, hyphen) head upon the prow 
Caught the shrill salt, (com.) and sheer’ (pos.) d the gale. 
(full point.) 
The broad seas swell’ (pos.) d to meet the keel, (com.) 
And swept behind: (colon) so quick the run, (com.) 
We felt the good ship shake and reel, (com.) 
We seem’ (pos.) d to sail into the Sun!” (cap. exclam. close 
quote.) 

This is the way some proofreaders would have such 
matter read to them, but other ways are often thought 
better. All that should be said by way of advising the 
copy-reader is that, in each case of beginning with a 
new proofreader, the main effort should be to ascertain 
as quickly as possible just how he prefers to have the 
reading done. The only important point is to select 
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some method that secures accuracy. A copy-reader 
used to reading such things in a certain way might 
well, on first reading to a new associate, begin in that 
way; but if the proofreader shows preference for some 
other method, then the proper and only correct action is 
immediate adoption of the other method. 

(To be continued.) 
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ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
X.— BUSINESS OFFICE FIXTURES AND ARRANGEMENT. 
HE business office is where the paper comes in 
touch with the public and where the business 
men and subscribers receive their first impressions as 
to the importance of the publication, and it should 
therefore contain such furnishings and be so arranged 
as to make the first impression favorable and lasting. 
In this connection, clean windows, dustless counters, 
clean floor and a general tidiness of the room are small 
but important matters. 

If the room is square or nearly so there should be 
a counter extending the entire width, surmounted by 
ornamental brasswork or ironwork of such a nature 
as not to obstruct a view of the space beyond. In the 
center of this grating there should be an opening three 
feet in width and correspondingly high to afford ample 
opportunity for unobstructed conversation and consul- 
tation. Many offices make a great mistake in compel- 
ling customers to talk through small windows in a wire 
network or through brass bars. There should be no 
hindrances whatever to free conversation. On the out- 
side of this counter and at one side of the room have a 
wall desk, made to correspond with other furnishings, 
for the use of customers. On this should be a city 
directory, pens, ink, copy and blotting paper, and above 
it should hang a calendar. On the opposite wall have a 
file of your paper, neatly kept, for the use of your cus- 
tomers only. 

In arranging the desks, have them so situated that 
the clerks can readily see customers as they enter, and 
instruct them to always give prompt attention to every 
caller. Endeavor to create the impression that your 
customer’s business is of first importance, and do not 
get in the habit of performing a certain amount of 
routine matters before listening to the wants of a caller. 
The best position for the desks is against the wall on 
either side of the enclosure, with safe and file cabinets 
in the rear. If space will permit, a table in the center 
of the enclosure will add to the appearance of the fur- 
nishings and will be found very convenient for various 
purposes. 

XI.— FIXTURES AND ARRANGEMENT OF EDITORIAL ROOMS. 


If possible, it is always advisable to have a separate 
room for the editorial writer, who usually is and always 


*This series of articles was started in Tue INLAND Printer for 
The next will be ‘‘ Bookkeeping and Office Manage- 


November, 1899. 
ment.” 
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should be managing editor. Any man can do better 
editorial work where his attention is not distracted by 
occurrences about him, and who is left alone to solve 
all problems that come to the mind of man in any and 
every walk of life. 

In the main room of the department have a sepa- 
rate flat-top desk for the city editor and for each 
Much better work will be accomplished than 


reporter. 
These 


where several are required to sit at one table. 
desks need not be expensive, but simply have a top 
about 3 by 4 feet, with three or four drawers at one 
side. Roll-top desks should never be used in this 
department, as they are a luxury that is entirely unnec- 
essary. 

In the center of the room, where it is easily acces- 
sible to all, have a table sufficiently large to hold 
exchanges and to lay files and books of reference. This 
is an important requisite that is frequently omitted 
from the furnishings of editorial rooms. 

For copy paper use a quality that will carry ink but 
otherwise inexpensive. Have a quantity of the same 
paper cut about 3% by 8 inches and wire-stitched at one 
end, to be used as note-books. Pens, pencils, ink and 
blotters should be placed at the disposal of the city 
editor for the use of himself and staff, and everything 
will be in readiness for the production of “ copy.” 
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THE VALE PRESS. 


BY W. IRVING WAY. 


en a warm day at the close of July a year ago, 

while on a visit to the Vale Press, At the Sign of 
the Dial, 52 Warwick street, London, the manager, 
in the absence of Mr. Ricketts, complained to me 
with much bitterness that the Americans were a lot 
of pirates. From this was to be inferred, I sup- 
posed, the wholesale appropriation by American pub- 
lishers, typefounders and others of Mr. Ricketts’ 
designs. I was unaware of any such piracies at the 
time, and am still unable to lay my hands on them. 
That Mr. Morris and his Kelmscott Press were much 
abused in this manner every one with a fondness for 
fine books already knows, and the publications of the 
Kelmscott Press have come to be well known in quar- 
ters still too remote to have been penetrated by the 
Vale Press books. The work of Mr. Morris was a 
startling innovation in the printing world and was 
taken very seriously from the first, but I am not quite 
sure Mr. Ricketts has been so fortunate, as only a year 
ago a prominent London bookseller remarked that he 
“looked upon the Vale books as toys at first, but now 
they seemed to be putting out some good things.”’ 

It is not an important matter, but perhaps it is not 
improper to say that I was among the first in America 
to import a Vale Press publication. This was early 
in 1896, but “ The Queen of the Fishes,” the book 
imported, was cautiously taken up by the trade and the 


experiment was not repeated. Before the Vale Press 











was founded, however, three books were printed under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Charles Ricketts, which 
“have been generally regarded by collectors as epoch- 
making books, and are now exceedingly rare,” to use 
the language of Mr. John Lane’s announcement. These 
were “ Daphnis and Chloe,” “The Sphinx” and “ Hero 
and Leander,” neither of which, of course, was printed 
in the type since designed by Mr. Ricketts and used in 
all regular Vale publications. These publications now 
number upward of thirty books, not including the pro- 
jected edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, which Mr. Lane 
Mr. Lane also 
announces that his entire stock of Vale Press publica- 


announces has been entirely subscribed. 
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he “discards all accumulated debasements ” and goes 
direct to the “ finest forms of penmanship ” of an ear- 
lier period, as “is the duty of the Designer of Type.” 

If a comparison is made of the two types, letter by 
letter, using only the lower-case, it will be seen that the 
letters b, f, g, J, 7, y are quite different. There are sev- 
eral other important differences — in the z and ? sign, 
which are not improvements, while the hyphen and the 
sign for the Latin et, &, seem to me much better than 
those designed for the Golden type. Several of these 
reproductions are taken from a small book entitled “A 
Defence of the Revival of Printing,” by Mr. Charles 
Ricketts, a defense, I should add, against a mild attack 


tions has been sold out and 
that he is prepared to re- 
purchase any “ at twice the 
published price.” This in- 
dicates that the Vale Press 
books are now enjoying a 
“boom ” which is likely to 
overtake the Kelmscott 
Press boom in time. Their 
circulation is more restrict- 
ed than those of the Kelm- 
scott Press—perhaps in 
deference to the wishes of 
a coterie of English invest- 
ing collectors who are said 
to be unwilling to buy any 
book of which the issue far 
exceeds one hundred and 
fifty copies. 

The Vale Press books 
bear various imprints, but 
the name of Mr. Charles 
Ricketts, “the builder of 
the page,” appears in the 
colophons of all. 

For the purpose of com- 
parison, I reproduce a page, 
with border, of Mr. Morris’ 
Golden type, together with 
several pages from the 
books of Mr. _ Ricketts 
showing the Vale type. At 
first casual glance one 
might say they seem to be 
closely related. This ap- 
parent similarity may ex- 


plain the lack of knowledge - 


of the Vale books in certain 
quarters, and likewise the 
lack of conscious imitation 
in certain other quarters. 
From the Morris page we 
learn the source of his in- 
spiration, but while Mr. 
Ricketts “harks back’’ to 
the Venetian printers also, 
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ON HIS AIMS IN FOUNDING 
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BEGAN printing books with 
d the hope of producing somewhich 
would have a definite claim to 
beauty, while at the same time 
they should be easy to read and 

should notdazzlethe eye, ortrou- 
ble the intellect of the reader by eccentri- 
city of form in the letters. I have always 
been a great admirer of the calligraphy of 
the Middle Ages, & oftheearlierprinting 
which took its place. As to the fifteenth- 
century books, I had noticed that they 
were always beautiful by force of the mere 
typography, even without the added or- 
nament, with which many of them are 
so lavishly supplied. And it was the es- 
sence ofmy undertaking to produce books 
which it would bea pleasuretolook upon 
as pieces of printing and arrangement of 
type. Lookingatmy adventure from this . 
point of view then, I found I had to con- 
sider chiefly the following things: the 
paper, the form of the type, the relative 
spacing of the letters, the words, and the 
RAY YO OWNS: 
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WILLIAM MORRIS’ GOLDEN TYPE. 
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4s Well, contractionsarein themselves 
undesirable, but useful; to the scribe the 
ugly usual contraction & for’*and” was 
a twist of the pen; please note that it 
is intended to represent E.T., “and”; 
frankly, try to disengage one or both 
letters or point out where they lie ex~ 
pressed — hardly anywhere, you will 
admit! I regret to say we find this sign 
as it is now in the finest old manuscript 
ages. Note also, that the forms are dif- 
ficult to refashion in type, that it is a 
twiddle of the pen from first to last. 
Well, I have combined an uncial “E” 
used in the tenth as in the fifteenth cen~ 
tury with a smaller “IT,” thus G; both 
letters are there. Let us be frank, make 
my contraction with its dainty curve the 
habitual one, and the usual contraction 
an innovation, then I think we should 
hear much about my unsightly experi-~ 
ment. 
4@@ The usual interrogation mark has a 
disagreeable termination to the curve, 
related only in my opinion to the copy-~ 


15 


A PAGE FROM MR. RICKETTS’ * DEFENCE,”’ 


on the Vale Press books which appeared in the Con- 
temporary Review for August, 1898. 

Mr. Ricketts notes that Jenson, wiser and more 
practical than some of the other early Italian printers, 
discarded several characteristics of certain manuscript 
letters which, though pretty in themselves, did not 
make for good printing when reproduced in type. 
“Fulness, roundness, boldness,” he says, “these are the 
characteristics of good manuscript and good type, but 


What wound did ever heal but by degrees 7 

Thou know’st we work by wit and not by witchcraft, 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does ’t not go well’ Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier’d Cassio: 
Though other things grow fair against the sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe: 

Content thyself awhile. By the mass, ‘tis morning; 
Pleasure and action make the hours seem short. 
Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 

Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter: 
Nay,getthee gone. S7(Exit Rod.) Two things areto be done: 
My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress; 

I'll set her on; 

Myself, the while, to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife: ay, that ‘s the way; 


Dull not device by coldness and delay. M(Exit.) 
A PAGE FROM THE VALE PRESS SHAKESPEARE, 
The only material difference being the size. 
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contraction laterally, a bad tendency in poor or affected 
writing, a temptation to the printer for the economy of 
space, was the evil fairy at the birth of printing. Spira 
and Jenson both avoided encroaching upon the circular 
lobe of the b, d, p, q, at least in intention, but after their 
noble fonts we have the complete degeneration of 
many centuries.” 

While Mr. Ricketts believes that book lovers are 
much indebted to William Morris for certain of the 
decorative features of the Kelmscott Press books, he 
feels that such a book as “the Chaucer should be 
perused at a lectern.” The admiration of the Contem- 
porary Review author for certain mannerisms noticed 
in the early work of the late Aubrey Beardsley, he sub- 
mits, might be pardoned as an “ error in judgment in 


TH DRA: 
CGEDY -OF: 
OT HErO-: 
TE-MOO*: 
F- VENICE: 


MR. RICKETTS’ DESIGN FOR A TITLE-PAGE. 


an American,’ who could hardly be expected to know 
the difference between Mr. Beardsley’s “ Mort d’Ar- 
thur ” and the Kelmscott Press Keats. I must there- 
fore remind my readers that a little study of the texts 
may be necessary to enable them to distinguish between 
the decorative pages reproduced to accompany this arti- 
cle. Mr. Ricketts himself writes very approvingly of 
Mr. Morris and the Venetians, and defines “ the page 
of a fine Kelmscott book as full of wine, an Italian book 
as full of light.” Indeed, Mr. Ricketts quotes nearly 
two paragraphs from Mr. Morris’ Note on the Kelm- 
scott books, which paragraphs are apropos the printed 
matter on the page, and from the “ essentials” of Mr. 
Morris’ rule he has never departed. “ The rough and 
ready rule of thumb,” Mr. Ricketts tells us, “ that the 
difference should be twenty per cent between the mar- 
gins, should be valuable to those once famous printers 
north of the Tweed, or in any other provincial towns 
besides Edinburgh, such as Boston, U. S. A.” And 
just here Mr. Ricketts is a trifle facetious. As he is 
again in “a few lines in summary,” wherein he tells 
us to “Ink up the type gradually; to an over-inked 
appearance that governs or overlays the type and deco- 




















cea 






ration, usual in sham art printing, prefer under-printing 
even, in which, at least, nothing is added to the book 
by the mechanic (out of his own head). Good old 
books are slightly under-pressed. Modern ‘Art’ print- 
ers overload with ink, or like those Americans, who 
‘beat ’ Morris’ perfect presswork ‘ on his own ground,’ 
they use a blue-black ink of fine chemical proper- 
ties.” This, however, may be a hint 
from Mr. Ricketts to The Ballan- 
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those who can do so should commit Mr. Lane to a 
promise to repurchase at double prices for an indefinite 
period, as he and Mr. Ricketts have, it is to be hoped, a 
long life before them. I might add, however, that if, as 
vaguely rumored, the Vale Press ceases to exist on 
completion of the Shakespeare, the commercial impor- 
tance of Vale publications seems to be assured. 





tyne Press, the real printers of the 
Vale Press books —and the hint 
seems to have been observed only in 
part in the example before me, the 
last line on page 7 and the middle of 
page 14 being somewhat less bril- 
liant than the balance of the book. 

The “ Revival of Printing” is a 
subject of great importance, and 
barring his references to America, 
Mr. Ricketts treats it with the ut- 
most dignity, “just as some great 
Italian masters painted as_ they 
thought in the antique manner, 
studying like Piero della Francesca, 
for instance, to fulfil the conditions 
laid down by Apelles, whom he had 
of course never seen, but had taken 
on trust.” He therefore feels that 
the “perpetual and alternating 
charges of plagiarism or of eccen- 
tricity leveled at all original (i. e., 
unusual) impulse or effort” is not 
merited in his case. When he 
speaks of himself as the “* designer 
and builder of the page,” it is as if 
some present-day Giotto were to an- 
nounce to the world, “I will now 
design and erect a campanile.” One 
inclines to the opinion that Mr. 
Ricketts does not intend his carping 
remarks on America to be taken 
quite seriously, else he would hardly 
have the confidence to print one 
hundred sets of his Shakespeare for 
sale in the United States while re- 
serving only 187 sets for the British 
Empire (Mr. Morris printed 525 
copies of “Hand and Soul,” of 
which 300 were for America). 
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ROM what 
meek jewel 
seed 
Did this 
NEE tree spring / 
How first beat its new life 
in bleak abode 
Ofvirgin rock, strange met~ 
als for its food, 
Towards its last hewn 
mould, the bitter rood 7 
First did it sprout, indeed, 
A double wing. 




















































Besides, Mr. Ricketts knows that 

American buyers already pay hand- 

somely for the Vale Press books, and 

if he gives Mr. Lane the requisite time and latitude 
these prices may come to be as paralyzing to the trade 
and to collectors in England as those for Kelmscott 
Press books have been for some time past. I am told 
“ The Queen of the Fishes ” recently sold for $80 and 
the Keats for $40 in England. Book collectors are 
very emotional and are apt to fly off in a tangent, but 





TITLE-PAGE OF SPIRITUAL POEMS. 
Showing the symbols of The Passion in the bordet 
METAMORPHOSED. 


It takes only a little thing in a translation to make it go 
wrong. The missionary who asked the pundit to put into the 
Indian vernacular the good old hymn, “ Rock of ages, cleft 
was taken off his feet 


” 


for me, let me hide myself in thee, 
when he heard his converts singing with pious fervor, “ Very 
old stone, split for my benefit, let me get under one of your 
fragments.”— San Francisco Wave. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
HERE are few printing-offices or paper-houses 
that have not been the victims of thieves of 
material and paper stock, the market for the purloined 
goods usually being the junk-shop. In view of the 
careless manner in which junk dealers are allowed to 
keep their books, Judge Choquet, of Montreal, in a 
recent decision, very pertinently asked, ‘“ Why are the 
junk dealers not forced to keep a proper register of 

everything that they buy or sell?” 

_— of the rusher —the rusher who rushes 
with his legs instead of his head. He is a snap- 
shot delusion and a snare. When his proof is read 
it is found full of outs, wrong fonts and turned let- 
ters. Whether in the composing-room, the pressroom 
or the counting-room, he is a false quantity. When his 
figures are quoted to you, Brother Squareinch or 
3rother Beatemdown, listen not to the voice of the 
charmer, but take your scratch-pad and figure your own 
estimate. Make your own prices. Do not accept the 
figures of Mr. Rusher for your own. For the sheriff 

will catch you if you don’t watch out. 
~ ACH trust or combination is graphically por- 
« trayed as an octopus or a boa constrictor. We 
have the combinations of workmen in the form of vari- 
ous unions; we have the employers’ combinations to 
keep up prices and to buy goods cheaper; we have the 


’ 


manufacturers’ combination to sell dear and to buy 
cheap, and now we have the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation projecting a paper mill to manufacture paper 
for themselves and save the high prices for paper. 
Thus is presented the edifying spectacle of the octopus 
gorging its own tentacles or the snake trying to swal- 
low its own tail. 


T makes a lot of difference, the small details — let- 
ters on the floor, for instance. When you hustled 
the type to get up a fair string in the old days, you were 
systematic in picking up the dropped letters — perhaps ; 
and then again perhaps not. If you were, it was not 
so much a vast interest in your employer as your repu- 
tation for good workmanship that prompted you to be 
ethical. Now that you have that plant of your own, 
how different it seems to go through your office and 
find a number of intelligent compositors each with a 
foot on the rail of the frame, a knee hoisted to a 
level with an elbow, and standing in a ring of mixed 
tobacco juice and busted body letter. The complexion 
of your mind is different under these circumstances. 
Yes, it makes a lot of difference. 


M RS. HETTY GREEN, said to be worth $60,000,- 
1 ooo, and the richest woman in America, has 
been giving her views on why so many young men fail. 
The interview with Mrs. Green appears in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “ The trouble,” she says, “ with young 
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men who work on salaries is that they’re always afraid 
of doing more than they’re paid for. They don’t enter 
into their work with the right spirit. To get on and be 
appreciated a young man must do more than he’s paid 
When he does something that his employer has 
Men are 


to do. 
not thought of he shows that he is valuable. 
always willing to pay good salaries to people who will 
think of things for them. The man who only carries 
out the thoughts and ideas of another is nothing more 
Men who can be relied upon are 


The scarcest thing in the world 
> 


than a mere tool. 
always in demand. 
today is a thoroughly reliable man.” 


HE improvidence of mechanics and other work- 
men is time and again commented on by writers 

on economic problems. The workman who lives up to 
fair wages is not to be pitied for his so-called-improvi- 
dence when we consider the number of men who have 
denied themselves and their families many little lux- 
uries in order to save a little for the proverbial rainy 
day, finally to lose the accumulation of their thrift and 
self-denial through insolvent savings banks. There is 
no incentive to save when the indifferent security of 
savings banks is considered. The safety deposit vault, 
while offering good security, does not allow of the 
accumulation of interest and is too expensive in any 
event. These considerations, among others, are con- 
vincing of the desirability of the postal savings bank 
plan, such as obtains in Great Britain. By this system 
any one from a child to an adult may become a deposi- 
tor —the minimum being as low as 1 shilling, or 
25 cents. To meet the requirements of people who 
can not spare the minimum amount, stamp forms may 
be obtained for holding stamps to the amount of 25 
cents, thus offering the opportunity to save at least 
I cent or more. The system is exceedingly simple and 
the agitation for it in this country should be successful 


if the need for it is any criterion. 


THE PRINTER OF THE FUTURE. 

[7 is a gloomy view that is painted by Mr. Henry W. 

Cherouny in the initial number of the Tradeunion 
under the title of “The Burial of the 
Apprentice: A True Story from Life in a Union 
Workshop.” The story, told in Mr. Cherouny’s char- 
acteristic vigorous style, deals with the efforts of Char- 
ley, the son of a German free-thinking, song-singing 
father and a mother whose interests apparently lie 
more in the little neighborhood women’s societies to 
which she belongs rather than to the proper training 
of her child to become a printer. The boy attracts the 
attention of the pastor of a Lutheran church, who per- 
suades the author to take the lad into his printing-office 
as an apprentice. Unfortunately for Charley, he is 
taught by both father and pastor that the chief object 
of his apprenticeship is the wages paid to him during 
its term. The boy encounters the customary experi- 
ence of the apprentice in a large city printing-office. 


Advocate, 
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He is the fetch-and-carry errand boy for the entire 
establishment. He is made the butt of rude jests by 
the workmen and left to gather such rudimentary 
instruction in the trade as may come from observation 
and imitation. 

The old pastor, who entertains some old-fashioned 
notions about the relations of master and apprentice, 
comes around to consult with the proprietor as to the 
progress of his protégé. He is surprised to find that 
Charley has been practically lost sight of so far as the 
proprietor is concerned, and reproves the master and 
tells him “When employers neglect their higher duties 
as stewards of God’s household, as you do in the case 
of my apprentices, they certainly invoke God’s wrath 
and deserve censure.” To which the employer 
responds: ‘In enrolling your boy I have violated a 
trade rule in order to please you. Charley is a super- 
numerary. You want me to give him the preference 
over others and to personally instruct him. This is 
against the will of my employes and I wish you would 
I think I 
You 


not exact promises which I can not keep. 
have done all I could under the circumstances. 
and Charley’s father have bargained for and exacted 
high wages for services which consist at present in run- 
ning little errands for the employes; that gives your 
boy an opportunity to win their favor. Now wait and 
see what can be done later.” 

Not wholly satisfied, the good pastor obtains per- 
mission to consult with the foreman as to Charley’s 
future. ‘‘ How is Charley getting along?” he asks of 
the foreman, and receives the somewhat disconcerting 
reply: ‘ Charley — Charley — is that the name of the 
new boy from the east side?” He starts in to read the 
foreman a lesson on his neglect of duty in failing to 
bring himself into close personal touch with the 
apprentice, and is given in turn an insight into the 
modern method of conducting a printing plant which 
quite upsets him. “ My duty here is to push the work 
with the help of my employes,” the foreman tells him. 
“The boys among them are hired and discharged just 
like men and do such things as require no particular 
skill for as high wages as they can get. The word 
‘apprentice ’ is an anachronism, and the idea which it 
conveys belongs to the Middle Ages.” He explains the 
rules of the union which restrict not only the number 
of apprentices but which also attempt to prescribe how 
much or how little instruction shall be given them, and 
sums it all up with the opinion that he does not like 
apprentices at all, “ for,” he says, “the dull boys are a 
source of trouble all around and the bright ones, for 
whom the foreman would feel a natural friendship, 
soon grow intractable through self-conceit; they run 
away, thinking themselves men before their time. 
Brightness and unsteadiness seem to be concomitants.”’ 

From the foreman, the pastor turns to an old com- 
positor whom he sees working at the case and in whom 
he recognizes a member of his congregation and a 
teacher in his Sunday-school. He asks the old com- 
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‘ positor to undertake Charley’s tuition, but the old man 


only shakes his head and explains that he himself is 
only a printer “ by accident” and that all his time is 
occupied by eking out an income sufficient for his own 
needs. Learning from the old compositor that the 
union was the only force in which reform might be 
looked for, the pastor next turned to the chairman of 
the chapel. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “ vou know that I am 
interested in the apprentice Charley. Will you please 
desist from ridiculing him for the sake of his Christian 
faith and stop discouraging him from learning your 
trade? He begins to speak about going into a store and 
evidently dislikes this business. You know a man who 
does not love his vocation is his own enemy?” The 
chairman’s: reply is not less discouraging than the 
others that have preceded it. “ What do I care for the 
Christian faith since everything is evolution of species 
and struggle for existence?” asks the chairman. ‘“ We 
ain’t no fools any more since we know all about spon- 
taneous generation. We are up-to-date people and don't 
want any more pious bunco-steering to the capitalistic 
camp. As for our trade, it is not good, because our 
union must continually support about five hundred men 
who are out of work. For that reason we don’t want 
any more apprentices. The bosses, of course, would 
like to keep ten to one man, because their wages are 
lower than men’s.” The pastor goes away with the 
impression that trades unions and chairmen ought to be 
suppressed by law. 

But despite all these hindrances Charley manages 
to acquire a smattering of trade lore. After a year or 
so, the firm of Hooks & Crooks, which does a piratical 
business, buys Charley from his first employer with an 
offer of larger wages and puts him to work as a jour- 
neyman. The union, however, gets after Hooks & 
Crooks, and Charley comes out on strike with all the 
other incomplete printers in their employ. He is admit- 
ted to the union, and is found in its “* house of call” 
by his old employer, sick, helpless, and surrounded 
by a hideous, whisky-drinking, blear-eyed, tobacco- 
chewing, ill-smelling crowd of companions. He is 
taken home, and despite the attentive care of his old 
master, soon dies. The story closes with a fantastic 
sketch of Charley’s funeral, attended by his atheistic 
father and by members of the many secret societies to 
which the father belongs. The mummeries at the grave 
are brought to a climax by the failure of a dove — 
emblematic of the freed spirit—to wing its way 
heavenward when set at liberty. Instead, the frightened 
bird flutters into the grave and rests upon Charley’s 
coffin. Charley’s father, frenzied by grief, jumps into 
the grave, seizes the dove and wrings its neck, at the 
same time crushing in the coffin lid in his vehemence. 
The distressing scene is brought to a finish by the old 
compositor, Charley’s friend, who steps to the side of 
the grave, pushes the mummers aside and offers up a 
simple prayer for the rest of Charley’s soul. 


Mr. Cherouny’s story is worthy the perusal of every 
employing printer and of every journeyman printer as 
well. While, perhaps, the picture is overdrawn, the les- 
son it conveys is one of vital moment to the trade. No 
one can deny that the present-day haphazard way of 
instructing city apprentices is baneful in the extreme. 
But there is one hopeful prospect which Mr. Cherouny 
apparently overlooks, and that is the ccuntry printing- 
office. It is a safe assertion that more than seventy-five 
per cent of:the city printers today learned their trades 
in the country offices, and the percentage will be largely 
increased in the future. If any one doubts this, let him 
take a poll of the men in his own establishment. The 
country printing-office is better fitted to give the pros- 
pective printer an insight into the trade in all its 
branches than is the city office, where the work is 
divided into many departments and where each man 
is merely one cog in a large wheel. Those who are 
inclined to sneer at the work put out by the country 
printer are simply devoid of knowledge of the situation. 
A glance through the specimen pages of THe INLAND 
PRINTER any month will disclose the fact that, facilities 
considered, the country printing-office is capable of 
doing as artistic work as the metropolitan plants. Sup- 
plemented by the magazines devoted to the trade — 
almost a liberal education in themselves — the appren- 
tice in the country office, unhampered by union rules 
and chapel restrictions, has a far better chance of 
becoming a proficient follower of his craft than the 
hedged-in city boy. It might be worth the while of the 
city printers to inquire into the ultimate result of their 
practice of shutting the doors of the trade to their own 
sons and daughters while leaving them wide open to the 
country-bred and trained craftsmen. 


WHO BUYS THE MATERIAL? 

fae an employer is in need of new material for 

his office, the suggestion of that need almost 
invariably comes from an employe. Realizing this, the 
employer who has a regard for the advice of his work- 
men sees that any literature or other matter pertaining 
to the trade is sent to the composing-room or press- 
room. A magazine such as THE INLAND PRINTER 
enlists the interest of the employer and the workman, 
and in the consideration of purchasing material or 
machinery the employer and the workman almost 
always come in consultation with the trade magazine or 
trade paper as their guide. We believe there are few 
trade papers which make any pretense to dealing with 
the technical details of the trades they represent that 
have not a liberal number of employes on their lists as 
subscribers, not only for themselves, but for their 
workmen. When an employer considers a trade maga- 
zine a valuable thing for him to have in the hands of 
his workmen it is proof that he regards anything ema- 
nating from that magazine as profitable for him in the 
hands of his employe. THe INLAND PRINTER is a 
favorite Christmas present from employers to their 
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workmen, and so we believe are most high-grade trade 
magazines in other industries. 

There is no advertising so cheap or so thorough as 
that given by the well-conducted trade paper. It 
appeals to the craft pride of the workman and awakens 
his interest in superior work. Full of suggestive mat- 
ter, it has been the means time and again of increasing 
the profits of many businesses and of stimulating the 
interest of employes in the affairs of their employers. 


A PAPER-MILL MAN’S VIEW OF THE 
PAPER TRUST. 
JYATRICK HENRY GILKEY — Irish of name but 
down-East Yankee by birth and breeding — is 
nothing if not frank. He is by occupation a farmer 
near Kalamazoo, Michigan, but he is also heavily inter- 
ested in several paper mills owned by the trust, is a 
director in several national banks and a man of affairs 
generally. Speaking recently on the paper trust, Mr. 
Gilkey laid its responsibility at the door of the Dingley 
tariff law. He tells a story about Editor Dingley (a 
son of the author of the tariff measure) coming to see 
him to protest against the upward tendency of the price 
of print paper. 

“* Let me see,’ I said to him. ‘About two years ago 
you were paying something like $1.70 for paper, 
weren't you?’ ” said Mr. Gilkey in telling of the inter- 
view. 

** Yes,’ 


doesn’t it?’ 


‘And now it costs you $2.70, 
‘Well,’ I said, 
‘we're entitled to the increased price. We paid our 
money for it and bought it. We got our protection in 
the Dingley tariff bill that we had paid for, and we 
Then it was only a 


he said. 
‘About that,’ he says. 


held a love feast over the matter. 
little while before the price of paper in the United 
States was in the hands of one man. He wasn’t feeling 
very well one morning when he got up. “ Put the price 


25 


up 25 cents,” he said, and paper went up from $1.70 to 
$1.95. 

* The man in New York didn’t stop with one little 
25-cent raise,’ continued Mr. Gilkey. “ He kept put- 
ting on other 25-cent raises every little while until, after 
Every sin- 
There 
They have adopted the policy of 


” 


two years, he has got the price up to $2.70. 
gle paper mill in the country is now in the trust. 
are 2,200 of them. 
running the mills one week and shutting them down the 
next. Two objects are accomplished. The expense of 
operation is reduced and the limitation of output makes 
it easier to manipulate prices.” ; 

Mr. Gilkey then produced a bank book and glibly 
read off various sums, explaining that each amount rep- 
resented a dividend he had received on his stock in the 
Bardeen paper mill at Otsego, twelve miles north of 
Kalamazoo. On January 3 last, according to the bank 
book, there was a deposit of $250, representing a divi- 
dend of five per cent on the stock Mr. Gilkey owns in 
this particular mill. On February 23 there was a 
deposit of $500, representing a dividend of ten per cent. 
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On April 2 there was a deposit of $250, or five per cent. 
On the 30th of the same month there was a still further 
$500 deposit from a ten per cent dividend. On June 21 
there was a $500 deposit from a ten per cent dividend. 
From January 3 to June 21, accordingly, an investment 
of $5,000 in stock of the Bardeen Paper Company paid 
no less than $2,000 in dividends, or forty per cent on 
Mr. Gilkey says that before January I 
next that stock will pay forty per cent more in divi- 
dends at least, or eighty per cent for the entire year, 
amounting to $4,000 on a $5,000 investment. 

Mr. Gilkey added that the stock would have paid 
larger dividends but that considerable sums had been 
carried to the surplus account. The Bardeen mill, Mr. 
Gilkey explained, was established by Mr. Bardeen 
about thirteen years ago. Its capital stock was $175,- 
000. Flor the first five years it paid no dividends. All 
profits were carried to the surplus account and from 
this account during that time a second mill as large as 
the first was built. Then it began to declare dividends. 
In something like eight years it has paid in dividends 
$2.75 
besides that has built still a third mill from the profits. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Gilkey’s opinion 
that the paper trust was made possible by the Dingley 
tariff, no consumer of paper will gainsay his knowledge 


the investment. 


for every $1 in the original investment and 


as to the trust’s workings. 
Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


CUTTING SPECIAL SHAPES.* 


NO. II.— BY WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE, 


N the preceding article we considered the shapes of 
the cube and the cylinder. Identical with the cube 
we find the different “ box ” shapes which, in so far as 
the cutting-out is concerned, are practically the same 
as the cube, requiring the cutting off of the two corners 
only, after printing, to complete the shape. We will 
now briefly consider a few of these shapes, with others, 
before describing the manner of cutting them out. 
In Figs. 7 and 8 we find examples of one style of 
box, showing right and left end-views, in outline, of a 











FIG. 8. 


long, narrow shape, on edge. In Figs. 9 and 10 we 
give two views of another shape, the lettering being 
placed in different ways, but cutting out exactly the 
same. 

Figs. 11 and 12 represent cards with one and two 
corners turned, and it will be worth while to call atten- 


tion to the shape of Fig. 12 as being the same as the 


*All rights of publication reserved. 








shape shown as Fig. 10. In Figs. 13 and 14 we have 
octagon figures, which require more cutting than the 
square box shapes. The shape shown as Fig. 13 is use- 
ful for various advertising novelties, and may be used 
frequently instead of the round shape, but, unlike the 
round one, it can be cut out without a die. Fig. 15, 
showing a box shape in a different position than here- 
tofore shown, will require about the same amount of 
cutting as Fig. 13. We will use the shape of Fig. 15 to 
illustrate an advertising novelty later on. 

Fig. 16 shows a box shape looking from the under 
side. This view is not very often met with, and it looks 
“unnatural”? and awkward to us, perhaps on account 
of our not seeing it often enough to become familiar 
with it. It is given here as one of the “ possibilities ” 
and it may be made useful. Figs. 17 and 18 show us 
additional box shapes, giving right and left end-views 
of practically the same thing, and while we get no more 
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surface, for advertising purposes, on them than on 
those shown as Figs. 9 and Io, they add variety and 
will be found useful in many ways. In Fig. 19 we 
show a pentagon, or five-sided shape, which makes a 
very neat advertising card for some purposes. 

In Fig. 20 we have the folded or double box shape, 
which is to be scored and folded after printing, then 
cut the same as the single box shape shown in Fig. 10, 
and in Fig. 21 we have the double cylindrical shape, to 
be done in the same manner as Fig. 20. This shape is 
one of those mentioned in the first article on this sub- 
ject, requiring part to be cut upon the press and the 
balance on the cutter. Fig. 22 gives a mail-box shape, 
which requires the curved line to be cut upon the press, 
while the corner-cut may be done on the cutter, or it 
can be done on the press at the same time the curved 
line is cut. 

It would be an endless task to try to show all the 
different shapes within the reach of the printer which 
could be utilized for advertising purposes, and next to 
impossible to give.examples of the different uses to 
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Probably those shown will 


which they could be put. 
prove as good an assortment for general use as could 
be selected for the purpose intended, and with a few 
of them shown, later on, as examples of what can be 
done in this line, the printer will obtain enough points 
to enable him to try it himself, if he is inclined to do so. 

As our subject is the “ cutting ” of shapes, we will 
not dwell upon the other parts of the process of print- 


ing the articles any further than a few remarks on the 
cutting of the stock for the job, together with a few 
suggestions as to handling of the stock after printing. 

The stock used on jobs requiring cutting out after 
printing should be cut large enough to allow for tint- 
blocks, gauge pins. grippers, etc. In some jobs the 
entire surface is first printed in tint, with parts of the 
design cut out on places as needed, so as to leave those 
parts in white for the shading of letters, or shading of 
other parts of the design. Have the tint-block larger 
than the size the job is to be, when completed, so as to 
trim off clean all round, and cut the stock as much 
larger than the tint as will allow for the gauge pins, 
[It will 
pay the printer to be a little generous in this matter and 


register points, etc., outside of the tint-block. 


not spoil the job in trying to save a little stock. 
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In most cases when shapes are to be cut on the cut- 
ter after printing, the stock should be padded or glued 
upon one edge. The edge receiving the glue should be 
the one that trims off last and should be one of the 
gauge edges. The object of padding is to keep the 
stock in better shape while cutting than could otherwise 
be done, especially if there are to be several cuts made 
upon the cutter, as the time required for padding the 
stock is very small compared with the time necessary 
to straighten up the stock after each cut, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping the pile perpendicular under the knife 
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The amount 
of stock in each pad is to be governed by the stock itself 


is lessened to a great extent by padding. 


and by circumstances, as the printer will have to use his 
judgment in the matter, doing the best he can with the 
facilities he has at hand. The writer has cut four-ply 
cardboard, requiring four cuts, putting one hundred 
cards to the pad, with the best of results, using a two- 
inch pattern board. If the work is carefully padded, 
straightening to the gauge edges, put up square and 
true, it is surprising how nice the work can be cut out. 
In padding the stock do not squeeze it too tightly in the 
clamps, for by so doing the padded edge will break open 
when released from the pressure and will, most likely, 
split open still more when put under the cutter clamp, 
thus making it harder to handle. Of course, the press- 
work must be in good register —in fact, everything 
pertaining to the job should be done in a first-class, 
workmanlike manner, as careless work never brings 
good results and does not pay, for there is no other 


business to which “ What is worth doing at all, is 
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worth doing well ” is more applicable than to the print- 
ing business. 

Considerable light cutting can be done on jobs upon 
the ordinary job press, or cutting certain parts thereon 
and finishing the cutting upon the paper-cutter. One 
of the most common of this kind is the round-top label, 
the curved top being cut upon the press, either singly 
or in gangs of four, six or eight, the form being made 
up according to the convenience of the printer, work- 
ing to utilize the stock to the best advantage. 

A very good way to handle this class of work was 
described and illustrated in Tue INLAND PRINTER for 
July, 1899, on page 513. Cylindrical forms as shown 
in Fig. 5* can be cut in the same manner; that is, the 
top and bottom curves being cut upon the press and the 
sides upon the cutter; also forms as shown in Fig. 6*, 
whose outlines are similar to the cylindrical, may be cut 
in the same way. 

In cutting out shapes upon the press, a thin sheet of 


brass should be used on the platen. Tin-plate or even 


*See Tue INLAND Printer for July, 1900. 
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pressboard may be used if the brass is not to be had. 
A great deal of trouble is experienced at times in get- 
ting the cutting rule to conform to the outline or shape 
of the printed matter to be cut out, but if the following 
directions are carefully observed there need be no occa- 
sion for trouble, and a “dead-sure ” fit is assured every 
time. 

Lock up the form, either type or cut as the case may 
be, which contains the outlines of the parts to be cut 











(this is usually the “ key ” form, if the job is in colors), 
and run a good, heavy impression upon the tympan of 
the press. Take out the rollers, and having prepared 
the block upon which the cutting rule is to be mounted, 
which should be somewhat larger than the size of the 
form from which the impression was taken and about 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness, place enough 
cardboard under the block to bring it up type-high ; 








unlock the form and, without disturbing the furniture, 
place the block in the form’s place and lock it up. An 
impression is then taken upon the block by running it 
up against the tympan, upon which the ink is still 
wet,” and the outlines upon the block will be found 
clear and distinct. The object in taking out the rollers 
is to prevent them passing over and inking the block. 











Take the block out of the chase, remove the cardboard 
from under it, then saw to the shape wanted, apply the 
cutting rule, and if the work has been carefully done 
you will have something that will do the work for 
which it was intended. This method will be found very 
useful when the printer has to “ chop ”’ out extra letters 
in his wood-type outfit or in the event of his needing a 
few tint-blocks, etc. The details of this, however, will 
have to be deferred for a separate article. 
(To be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND Printer. 


BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 
NO. XIII.— BY A BINDER. 
BOOIK-EDGE GILDING. 

JOOK-EDGE gilding may almost be said to be a 
trade in itself. While a simple process, its mas- 
tery requires great diligence and concentration of effort 
in its pursuit throughout a lifetime. It is seldom that a 
gilder is in any sense a bookbinder or a bookbinder very 
much of a gilder. The antiquity of the trade has been 
attested by the finding of papyrus in Egypt with the 
edges gilded. Gilding with gold-leaf was commonly 
employed by the Egyptian artisans when ornamenting 
the sarcophagus and mummy cases, and the process of 
edge gilding is certainly primitive, as the construction 
of the gilding press has not changed throughout its his- 
tory, with the exception that now the screws and boxes 
are made of metal instead of wood, as formerly, and 
that the press is in every way larger. The press of 





today has cheeks 7 inches square and 48 inches long, 
with 42-inch screws placed 36 inches apart. The 
cheeks should be of well-seasoned maple. 

The books are filled into the presses with beveled 
boards between the bunches in such a way as to bring 
all the pressure to the edge, which is uppermost. 
(Fig. 2.) These boards are made of well-seasoned 
and straight-grained maple. If the books are to be 
full gilt, they are filled in with the gilt edge up. The 
number of boards required depends on the amount of 
swell in the back of the books and also on the nature of 


the paper. A soft paper requires more boards than a 
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hard paper. For gilding the front of t2mos the board 
should be about 8% by 5 by 5 inches, tapering 
to 3 inch or less. End boards for t2mos should be 
6 inches with the grain and 7 or 8 inches across the 
grain, but the board itself is made thinner than the 
front boards. 

“ Filling in” requires considerable skill and can 
only be accomplished after much training. If the job 
is a 12mo an inch thick, the gilder will put in three 
rows of about 25 in each row. From four to nine 
books are held between the palms and “ knocked up” 
on the cheek of the press. This jogging is to be done 
vigorously, holding the books firmly so that they shall 
not slip. As each bunch is jogged up it is stood on 
edge on the cheek of the press in front of the gilder, as 
shown in the cut (Fig. 3). The gilder generally has 
a heavy weight or a clamp at the left-hand end of the 
press to rest his row of books against as he builds it up. 





= £ antenna 


Now the gilder must place a forearm against each end 
of the row and have sufficient strength to lift the whole 
row and jog it a few times and then stand it on end. 
At this point an assistant, by placing a hand on top, 
should hold the row upright while the gilder straight 
ens any starts and brings the boards out even with the 
books. Next the gilder braces his left thigh against the 
cheek of the press and, grasping the top of the row 
with his two hands (Fig. 4), tips it over into the press, 


a helper * winding up” at just the right moment so as 
to secure the row from dropping through. The row is 
now straightened into place and any inequality of the 
boards or books corrected with a cobbler’s hammer. 
The second and third rows are “ filled in” in the same 
manner, and the press wound up as tight as the gilder 
can fetch it. 

The gilder’s next operation is to gouge off any pro- 
jecting sheets or uneven boards. A carpenter's gouge, 
about 114 inches, is used, ground with a very tapering 
edge. Some mechanics have their gouges ground from 
the inside and bend the haft upward. 

Next the edges must be scraped, and the tool 
employed is a 5-inch circle of saw steel. The operation 
is similar to the cabinet-makers scraping wood. To 
sharpen the scraper, the edge is ground square on a 
grindstone (Fig. 5), after which the burr that appears 
on the lower edge is rubbed off on a piece of sandpaper, 
first rubbing it flat and then on the edge. When per 
fectly smooth a new burr is put on with a three-cor- 
nered file that has been ground and polished. The 
scraper is firmly held perpendicularly and the steel is 
rubbed squarely up and down with all the pressure the 
gilder can apply on the edge of the scraper (Fig. 6). 
This operation may be gone through several times in 


the course of scraping a single press of books. The 































scraper is held in the two hands (Fig. 7) and the gilder, 
planting his feet firmly on the floor at the side of the 
press, scrapes across the edges, being careful that each 
stroke goes all the way across the books without leaving 
a dig half way. All the operator’s strength must be put 
into this stroke and the novice will find it hard work 
indeed. The apprentice is always put first at scraping. 
If he has the stubbornness to stick to it, despite sore 
hands, he is retained, but if he considers it too hard he 
is at once laid off without ceremony as not being equal 


business. 


to the The scraping is rendered slightly 




















easier by dampening the books with a sponge, and must 
be continued until the paper is perfectly smooth, or the 
If the paper roughens slightly from 
the scraping, No. o sandpaper on a cork should be used 


gold will chip off. 


to bring it down. 
Next the edge is colored with red chalk — procur- 
and water. This 





able from the gilder’s supply store 
is brushed down with a hard brush until it shines and 
covered with a coat of thin paste rubbed in with the 
palm of the hand. 

The next operation is to lay on the gold, for which 
a gold cushion must be provided, a gold knife and a 
frame. The frame is made about 4™% inches square, of 
three pieces of wood, with a piece of cotton veiling 
drawn across one side. The size used is the white of an 
egg beaten up in a cup of water and strained through 
a napkin; this is brushed across the books with a 2™%- 
inch badger brush. 

Having placed the cushion across the press, one end 
resting on each cheek, and with the bowl of size on the 
further cheek, the gilder begins by laying out a number 
of sheets of gold from his book on the gold cushion; 
then he rubs the frame across his hair, which renders 
it the least bit greasy, sufficient to pick up a sheet of 
gold and hold it. Now, if the book is a 12mo, it will 
probably require just two leaves of gold to cover on the 


front, so that the gold may be taken from the gold book 
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and laid on without cutting on the cushion. If it should 
require a little strip more than two sheets, one of the 
sheets on the cushion should be cut into strips of the 
proper width and used to piece out those taken from the 
book. When laying on, the leaf is picked up by press- 
ing the frame gently down on the gold — holding the 
frame in the left hand—the gilder sizes a place 
large enough and holds the frame so close down that 
the leaf jumps from the frame to the size. Care must 
be taken not to flood on too much size or the job will 
never dry; also to avoid puddles. At the same time 
there must be enough to keep the edges wet around the 
sheet already laid down so that the next shall join 
nicely. When the whole press is covered the gilder 
cuts a sheet into small pieces and using a camel’s-hair 
pencil brush for the size, patches any small cracks or 
pinholes he may find in the gold. 

A good mechanic requires two presses to keep him 
busy, so that after “laying on” one, he goes about 
making the second one ready, while the sizing becomes 


sufficiently dry for “ rubbing down.” 

A piece of writing paper about 12 inches square is 
rubbed on one side with beeswax. This, when the size 
has become dry enough, is laid over a bunch of books 
and the gold “rubbed down” with an agate. The 
agate is a familiar tool to the bookbinder, being a pol- 
ished piece of agate set in a ferrule and attached to a 
handle about fourteen inches long (Fig. 8). Resting 
the agate on the paper and the handle against the 
shoulder, the gilder pushes the stone forward and 
backward over the books, guiding the agate with his 
right hand at the ferrule and holding the rubbing- 
down paper in place with the left. The gilder stands 
in front of the press, the same place as when “ filling 


in” or “laying on,” excepting that when he has 
Sd = 12, = = > & a Y 
- i SS rere —— ‘ 


rubbed down as much as he can reach he goes around 
to the other side of the press. The motion in rubbing 
down must be even and steady so as not to “ dig in” 
agate, the gilder at the same 
weight from the shoulder as 


severe to the novice, but he 


with the corners of the 
time pressing as much 
possible. This will be 
quickly becomes accustomed to it. 

The final touch is to burnish the gold. On a piece 
of wood about 4 inches wide and 15 inches long the 
gilder rubs a thick coat of beeswax; then with a piece 
of sheep or calf, a wax pad is made by tying the leather 
around a wad of cotton, the whole to be no larger than 
the fist (Fig.g). The pad is rubbed on the wax and then 
rubbed thoroughly over the gold. The motion of bur- 
nishing is the same as rubbing down, only a different 



































tool is used. The agate had a dull face, but the burnisher 
should be fairly sharp. Burnishers are made of agate, 
flint and hzemetite, commonly called blood-stone; the 
latter are the best and a good English stone will pro- 
duce a deep, beautiful color that can not be equaled. 
The gilder will become accustomed to one stone and 
guard it as the treasure of his life. Even an expert 
must exercise care when burnishing, as the burnisher is 
liable at any minute to scratch the gold. The gilder 
keeps continually rewaxing and blowing off any par- 
ticles of grit that may cause a scratch. After burnish- 
ing with the blood-stone the gilder generally goes over 
his work with an agate to make the surface uniform. 

Again the gilder patches the scratches and pinholes 
that may appear, this time using clear water, and after 
these are dry, rubbed down and burnished out, the press 
is loosened up and run over again with an agate to 
loosen the leaves, and the books taken out. 

The books are next turned back and faced in 
bunches and filled in press with an end up, using the 
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boards specially made for the ends. Here the same 
operation is repeated, and when the third end is gilded 
the job is finished. 

Most gilding of today is on the tops only, which, 
while easier work, makes it necessary to handle more 
books. Six edges is considered a day’s work, although 
the number of books to an edge is not clearly defined. 

Job gilding is quite a different operation and 
requires the greatest skill. Fine editions for gilt top 
are rounded and jointed before gilding, and must be 
filled in press with a board between each book. ‘To gild 
a book “ solid ” or ‘ in-the-round ” is the most difficult 
task that can be given to a gilder. Not more than a 
dozen books are filled in at a time. These must each be 
placed between a board with the round edge up and 
gouged most carefully to avoid wrinkling the outside 
leaves. A scraper of about two inches diameter is used, 
its proper manipulation requiring the utmost skill. For 
laying on, a special frame is made, to reach into the 
round ; and for burnishing, small stones mounted in the 
ferrule on a slant are used. Unusual skill is necessary 
from one end of the job to the other. 

The entire operation of gilding, while simple and 
easily understood, requires years of practice and a 


training beginning at boyhood. 
(To be continued.) 
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WOODEN LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE, 


BY HEBER WELLS, 


HIE use of wooden furniture cut to labor-saving 
lengths has become so general among the best 
printers of the country that it is worth while to con- 
sider what has brought this about. Foremost among 
the factors tending to this result is undoubtedly the 
greater care bestowed upon the stock to insure its being 
thoroughly seasoned, oiled and adapted in every way to 
its purpose, and secondarily the special machinery that 
has been brought into action by the manufacturers, 
whereby a most accurate and highly finished product 
has been put in the printers’ hands. Thus it has come 
about that in contrast to the olden times, when too fre- 
quently there were well-founded complaints about 
warped and inaccurate furniture, such conditions no 
longer confront us, and metal furniture is no longer 
considered a prime essential for high-grade work. 

Moreover, the very convenient racks and cabinets 
for holding labor-saving furniture, now so generally 
used, all tend to the greatest economy in space, and aid 
directly in promoting that orderly arrangement so 
vitally necessary for the modern printing-office that 
would keep abreast of the exacting requirements of 
these latter-day business conditions. 

To one brought up in an office where not only in the 
above matters but in other economics the highest stand- 
ards are aimed at, what a shock must be given to a 
good workman when introduced to the inner working 
of a printing-office where the large drawer of an impos- 
ing table is found so full to overflowing with masses 
of furniture that it can not be closed, but remains 
always in a sagging condition, ready to spill. Into such 
a pile of stuff from two to ten picas wide and of no par- 
ticular lengths is swept the furniture as soon as the 
forms are unlocked. Needless to say, when new forms 
are to be made up there must ensue a great scratching 
and searching for the unattainable. After vain striv- 
ings, the stone hand gives it up and, with a dull saw 
and an equally poor miter-box, cuts off from yard- 
length stuff enough pieces, all of undefined (pica) 
lengths, to suit the job in hand. Is the competent stone 
hand satisfied? Not at all; but his shiftless employer 
is, for he congratulates himself on the fact that when it 
comes to stone work there is no time lost in his office 
putting away furniture into cunningly devised com- 
partments, and he foolishly thinks that he is a great 
gainer thereby. Such a picture is not overdrawn, but 
fortunately it applies to but few good-sized offices at 
the present time. I only wish to show contrasts. 

The conditions as to space, accessibility to the 
imposing tables and other considerations all influence 
the printer when it comes to a choice of means for stor- 
ing labor-saving furniture. From the modest rack, 
with its limited number of pieces, to the elaborate out- 
fit that may be contained beneath a large imposing table 
or in a large cabinet of many shelves, is a great step, 
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and each in its turn has received a good deal of atten- 
tion. The larger stock outfits, even when prepared as 
to widths and lengths with the utmost care, often fail 
to meet the requirements of certain offices that require 
large numbers of certain lengths. To meet such 
demands, the manufacturers are not slow in meeting 
the printers half way by making special cabinets or out- 
fits containing specified lengths and widths. 

The bin system, when feasible, has its advantages. 
This means a series of boxes about 12 by 12 inches 





Photo by Brock, Asheville, N.C. 
“AUNT LUCINDY.” 
**So add one more to the world’s lost arts, 
For the cookies you make are sad, 
And they haven t the power to stir our hearts 
That Aunt Lucindy’s had.” 





Nixon Waterman, 


square arranged in rows along a wall and having the 
ends of the labor-saving furniture exposed to view. 
Into such bins are put various widths from two to ten 
line, and the same are not divided into sorts nor even 
arranged in piles by any system. In distributing furni- 
ture it is only necessary to put forty, fifty or sixty line 
lengths into the proper spaces, and as these are stopped 
off at the back to the exact pica depth required, the 
plan is very simple and works well in practice. 





Great Britain has sixteen codperative printing-plants, giv- 
ing employment to 1,104 men and women. 
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A PRINTING-OFFICE UNDER FIRE, 

7E take the following interesting account of the shell- 

W ing of the Mail office at the siege of Mafeking from 

the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. It 

must have been nervous work picking type from among 
Mauser bullets “ just delivered”: 

The office of the Mafeking Mail is situated near to Dixon’s 
Hotel, at which establishment Colonel Baden-Powell’s staff 
had fixed their headquarters. This and every detail was well 
known to the Boers, who have had numerous spies in the 
town, even through the siege, and it is easy to understand that 
through the desire on the part of the Boer artillery to land 
shells on the headquarters’ staff, the proximity of the Mafe- 
king Mail office rendered it rather lively; not only was it 
plentifully sprinkled with shrapnel and bits from the number- 
less shells that burst close by, but as it was a corner building 
with open country behind, and an unoccupied plot between it 
and the hotel, it was sufficiently exposed to gratify the most 
ambitious for danger. Its exposed position made it the recep- 
tacle for plenty of Mauser bullets which ping-banged through 
the windows and roof, the latter being made of sheets of cor- 
rugated iron only, and dropped most unpleasantly about the 
office. On one occasion as a compositor was working close up 
to the wall in safety from the bullets, he fondly believed, the 
familiar ping-bang and the sharp ting of broken glass quite 
close to his ears made the type jump. When a little later he 
fumbled for a cap W he picked out a Mauser bullet still quite 
warm from its recent exertion. On another occasion, just as 
the paper was being worked off —there is no power,so a native 
turns the machine by hand — crack came a bullet on the wall 
behind the duct of the machine. Not another copy was printed 
that night; the engine had vanished. Behind the editorial 
chair, occupied by Mr. G. N. H. Whales, a former lithographer 
at Waterlow & Sons, the wall has no less than eleven Mausers 
securely embedded in its bricks, many of them having found 
this resting-place over the head of the editor and while he 
was diligently spoiling paper. But the office itself, which is a 
square building about 60 by 22 feet, with walls quite 15 feet 
high, escaped severe damage till comparatively late in the 
siege. Somewhere about the beginning of Ig00 the Boers 
moved their big gun, 6%-inch bore, sending a shell about 121% 
inches long, weighing one hundred pounds (with which they 
had bombarded the town from the southwest and southeast 
forts for ten or eleven weeks without getting the garrison to 
surrender or show any signs of giving in), and emplaced it 
due east of the town, about four thousand yards away, from 
whence théy recommenced the bombardment. On January 17 
one of these gentle creatures, a 100-pound common shell, came 
in at the side window, did not wait to make any inquiries, but, 
crossing the office, went out through the opposite wall at about 
eighteen inches from the ground, and exploding, smashed the 
adjoining store into a confused heap of pieces of wood, iron, 
and odds and ends of every description. The roof was under 
some floor boards which had jumped up to allow the ceiling 
to pass below them. The damage done to the printing-office 
was slight, although the effect was most interestingly peculiar ; 
the shell had passed across a bench on which was a pile of the 
last Mafeking Mail it was possible to publish owing to the 
scarcity of paper and the difficulty in getting compositors to 
work, and had scattered them all over the shop in a cloud of 
small pieces, the largest not half an inch across. No one 
would have believed it possible without seeing it, that the 
effect could have been so extraordinary. From end to end of 
the buildings finely shredded paper was lying thickly sprinkled, 
every ledge holding it like snow. Fortunately there was 
nobody in the way of the shell. The printers were not at work, 
and the editor was away submitting a dispatch to the press 
censor. He never realized the value of a press censor before, 
but, doubtless, only through waiting upon that official was Mr. 
Whales’ life saved. After getting the office somewhat tidy 
after that visit, another conchological specimen burst outside 























the office on the night of January 31, sending a dozen large 
pieces of sharp-edged iron into the building, smashing up 
standing forms, and blending furniture, type, broken glass, 
bricks and mortar in the most ungodly confusion. Again for- 
tune favored the staff; the men had left off work for the day, 
and the editor was dining at the hotel, but poor Jones, for- 
merly a club steward, a Londoner from North Bow, was pass- 
ing the back of the office and just in front of where the shell 
burst; he was killed on the spot. After this the office had 
exactly four weeks’ rest and then on the morning of February 
28 one landed and burst inside. Early that morning the news 
had been received of the relief of Kimberley, and a crown 
folio had been issued announcing the fact in lines of “ double 
English.” About half-past ten in the forenoon, Mr. Hall, of 
the railway department in times of peace, but quartermaster of 
the Bechuanaland Rifles during the siege, walked in and sat 
down. Mr. Hampson, a local merchant, also came in. Hardly 
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THE DOCTOR. 


had the last-named entered when the tinkle of the signal bell 
warned them that the big gun had been fired. From the sight- 
ing of the flash by the lookout man at the telescope to the 
arrival of the shell in town, just fourteen seconds passes, that 
is to say, from the position the gun was in on that date. 
Deducting something from those seconds for the ringing of 
the bells and the sound to reach our ears, it will be seen that 
we had to move pretty_quickly to get safely under cover. The 
general orders were that on the sound of the “ direction bell” 
every one had to seek cover. There were three warning bells; 
first, the deep tolling of a bell, borrowed from the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, announced that the big gun was being loaded ; 
then deliberate strokes on the same sonorous bell told us the 
gun was being elevated, and by the number of strokes the 
direction she was pointed, and a muffin bell violently agi- 
tated let us know the shot was on its way. From repeated 
marvelous escapes and continued immunity many people got 
very careless and indifferent; our editor was one of those. To 
this foolhardy callousness, more than any personal bravery, 
must be attributed the neglect to take shelter, as in the opinion 
of the writer the man who is not afraid of a hundred pounds 
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of iron, loaded with an explosive effective over two hundred 
degrees of a circle four hundred yards in radius from the 
spot where the shell strikes and explodes, is an imbecile. 
When the bell was heard Mr. Whales, pointing to the front 
wall of the building, called out, “ Get under there,’ and con- 
tinued writing. Mr. Hall, like Mr. Hampson, as brave a man 
as usually Britons prove to be when the pinch comes, did not 
see why, if the scribe went on with his occupation, he should 
exhibit any less indifference to the enemy’s fire, sat still, when, 
with a report that stung the ears, bruised the inside of the 
head, and completely knocked out all consciousness, all three 
were hurled to the ground, and the interior of the office was 
a mass of rubbish. Strange to relate, beyond a few scratches 
and bruises, none of the three men were hurt. Hampson's 
legs went up in the air and he fell violently on that portion of 
his anatomy best arranged by nature to stand a shock of the 
kind. Hall was pitched out of his chair with his head against 
a bench, cutting it—the head, not the bench —and bruised a 
leg and abrased an arm; while Whales, being in front of the 
explosion, was laid gently down, the concussion providing a 
cushion of air upon which to lower his body to the ground, 
so that he fell unhurt. The other two men were not rendered 
unconscious, but he was, though only for a few seconds. His 
first thoughts, he afterward explained, were, ‘“ What a fool he 
had been to neglect taking precaution, as had he done so he 
would not then have been dead.” His next thought was that 
he could'not be very dead or he would not be able to reason 
upon the matter, and his third was to shout “all right,” and 
withdraw his head from the box into which it had found its 
way and emerge as rapidly as possible from the heap of office 
furniture, smashed-up stationery, bricks, mortar and broken 
wood in which he was entangled. A photograph was taken 
an hour after the occurrence, when the trio had indulged in a 
“wash and brush up,” and also, it is to be regretted from a 
total-abstinence point of view, in a strong alcoholic stimulant. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE TRADE. 


In a recent issue of the Printers’ Register, the following is 
reported: “A Puzzled Magistrate—A lad applied, at the 
Southwark police court, to Mr. D’Eyncourt for a summons 
against his employer for wages. The magistrate: What are 
you? The applicant: A printer’s turnover.—What is that? 
What do you turn over? The applicant was unable to explain. 
The chief clerk said it meant that the applicant, before finishing 
his apprenticeship, had been turned over to another employer. 
The magistrate: What wages are due? The applicant: IIs. 
8d., at 5d. a thousand.—Why did you leave? —Well, he gave 
me some copy yesterday that was rather hard, and I said: 
‘This cdpy ought to be done on time, and not on piece.’ He 
said: ‘If you won’t do it on piece, you shan’t do it on time’; 
and he told me I could put it ‘on the hook.’—Well, what 
then? —I went off home, and this morning he said he didn’t 
want me any more.—Were you a weekly servant ? —Yes.— But 
you worked by the piece ? — Partly by piece and partly by time. 
Replying to further questions, the applicant stated that his 
claim of 11s. 8d. included 25,000 ens of piece-work and Is. 3d. 
for time-work. The magistrate confessed that he did not 
understand the technicalities of the printing trade, and directed 
the applicant to make out a written statement of his claim and 
to apply again.” 





THE STURDY BRITON MISSED IT. 


Please forward me THE INLAND PRINTER commencing with 
this volume, for which I enclose money order for 12s. Not 
having taken it this last year I have sadly missed the useful 
hints and wrinkles, and also the lessons to be learned in the 
composition and superb presswork which it contained. It’ is 
the most instructive printer’s paper I come across.— Harry 
Asquith, Mount View Terrace, Cleckheaton, England. 
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UNcLE SAMUWELL: “ What are you tearing PLATT: “ Be-w-a-r-e of a dark horse with large teeth.” Tue PoriricaL Census TAKER: “ And how 
down such a gap in my fence fer?” many children?” 
SONNYBUB MACK: “So my cow can get over VA 


in somebody else’s pasture.” a 4 
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lost the pedals! 














Mack: ‘He aint used to the movement of the 


elephant yet.” 
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RYAN WALKER, 
Of the Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 











\ a Treppy: ‘No siree! I object to being buried 
alive, gentlemen.” 


HANNA: “Don't queer the show; please be 


the hind legs of the clephant.” 
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UNCLE SAMUWELL: ‘‘I've got to get rid of that 


RussiA: ‘I'll play your hand for you, John.” The tune the old cow died on. feller er he’ll give the whole darned store away.” 
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[By courtesy St, Louis Repud/ic.] 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names -— not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to 
revision. 


LEFT TO THE JUDGMENT OF THE EMPLOYE, 


To the Editor: New OrteEANS, LA., June 20, 1900. 

In looking over THe INLAND Printer for June I came 
across an article entitled “ Truthfulness of Advertising Solic- 
itors,” where it says that certain solicitors have said that THe 
INLAND PRINTER goes only inio the hands of employes, and is 








never seen by the employer or the man that buys the goods. 

I have charge of the printing department of a wholesale 
drug house in this city, and my experience is that it is gener- 
ally left to the judgment of the employe where material, ete., 
may be purchased, and to decide who has the best presses, 
type, cuts, ete., for the requirements of the office. I was asked 
by my employer a short time ago for the names of the best 
engraving-houses, and I showed him Tue INLAND PRINTER 
advertisements. We ordered a number of cuts from one of 
the advertisers. This is only an instance of the general rule 
here and elsewhere. ANGELO J. J. LECLER. 


A HOME-MADE STOCK CASE, 


To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1900. 

The stock case here illustrated is especially adapted to the 
needs of the country office requiring a large and varied stock 
of paper, owing to its distance from wholesale houses. It is 
compact, occupying but little room, and is practically dust- 
proof. The compartments for flats are arranged to hold a 
ream of any size and weight, and for cardboard each num- 
ber and quality are separated. 

The case is built in three sections, on account of weight 


and convenience in moving. The doors in the two lower sec- 





tions slide on rails, making a tighter case and avoiding the 
annoyance of swinging doors, that are too prone to sag or 
bind. The doors in the upper section illustrated are swinging, 
but it would be advisable to convert them into sliding doors. 

All the shelves are permanent instead of sliding. Each 
shelf is provided with a sheet of heavy strawboard, on which 
each ream of paper or bundle of cardboard is slid in and out 
when needed. Sliding shelves, unless built very accurately, 
are liable to warp or bind. 

The compartments for flat papers are of a suitable size to 
contain the ordinary flats—double cap, royal, folio, demy, 
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etc. The cardboard compartments will also hold cover, plate 
and gummed papers. 


The four drawers at the bottom of the case are convenient 
receptacles for catalogues, samples, binding materials, ete. 

The compartment at the right of the middle section is 
used for cut cards and fancy stationery. 

The following are the dimensions of this case: 


UPPER SECTION, 


BRO O oi il erd eh te Ria endd. Hebe waa Deseecer 36 ~— inches. 
PE aria Sa ee Oe atin aie bbe area epee ee Dae e 1914 = 
ROR s osha Saks aes comiancceqedewnasecs 96 is 
Pa 1 Cs a oa ea 15 - 
a a re 10 ” 
Four Goors, Width, CAC 6 x.0.6.dck-0se0dceeece see 23 . 


Two compartments. 


MIDDLE SECTION, 


PRCISME S054. pe acta din cede heetee neuen ewrens 33. ~inches. 
WMO fe eitls wid. egies euneeedieneemesean towne B55 = 
DTG a5 65 56.55 SHS OAK OEEERinw OS HREOC OM 96 
RCRA OF SNOIWES (5s ck cep pede seboud- nace ved 21 
Length of shelves, first row..........0.e eee 29 bi 

™ = ” SECON TOW bis ck ccd eens 25 - 

- CREE HOW ine cic cessasens 23 = 
Car COTO 68 650.600 600 646000 sb0 088 14! = 
EE Se tsb acekedeeeseeeentensexeeesiashene 2 _ 
PRGCHBUNE OF SHOICOS ciiiict6-644 cee neeneeReeteetae 23g “ 
POUL COORE, Went cceind setae note wk eaegs 24 7 

LOWER SECTION, 

BEN he hard eOklnoe gawk eer eee weeseseaas $= inches. 
i a rea eee ee ey ee 3: ” 
PRR ys 68 ica hare name eA ee Moke niente bln 96 ‘ 
Depth of shelves..........52. 2 aniency. br esgoW Gecko ack 29 
Length of shelves, first row ssc... .cccccccess 45 
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Height of shelves, cardboard. .........ccee0% 154 
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Four drawers, 2114 by 25 inches. 
Three doors, 32 by 30 inches. 

This case will hold about 3,000 sheets of cardboard, 20 to 
30 reams of book, 30 reams of flats, besides ruled stock, cut 
cards, ete., in value from $300 to $500, according to quality. 

M. J. ReyNoups. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor: 
I was much interested in your editorial in the June issue 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., July 9, 1900. 
yf 
rf 


Tue INLAND PRINTER under the caption of * Truthfulness 
Advertising Solicitors.” Probably no one has a better oppor- 
tunity of observing the class of readers of the different journals 
devoted to the allied printing trades than one engaged in my 
vocation, and the results of these observations may be of inter- 
est both to your readers and advertising patrons. 

I have found THe INLAND PRINTER more generally read, 
both by employers and employes, than any printers’ trade jour- 
nal devoted to printing and the allied arts in the United States. 
I have observed that where THe INLAND PRINTER is taken, 
there as a rule you will find that the better class of work is 
produced. Not only is its reading-matter pages carefully 
perused, but its advertising pages are studied even more care- 
fully, not only as to its style of setting the ads. but also for any 
information it may contain regarding new machines or devices 
used in printing, new type faces, etc. That I know this to be a 
fact is verified by the frequent instances I have noted where 
proprietors or employes have said to me: “I saw so-and-so in 
Tue INLAND Printer. What do you know about it?” I am 
so well convinced of THe INLAND PriNTER’s value as an educa- 
tor that I always recommend it to both employer and employe 
in every instance where they evince any desire to “keep up 
with the times,” either in their equipment or product. 

If any further evidence were needed to show this journal’s 
value as an advertising medium, the great success in the sale 
of the Blanchard series of the Inland Type Foundry, the Ply- 
mouth series of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and the Post Old 
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Style series of the American Type Founders Company might be 
cited. The sale of these types has been phenomenal, and while 
it is not intended to give the entire credit to this journal, the 
utility of the letters were first set forth in the advertising col- 
umns of THe INLAND PRINTER. Its judgment was heartily 
seconded by the progressive printers throughout the country. 
FRANK R. Atwoop, 
Type Salesman. 
Written for THr INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. I.— THE CONDITIONS PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. 

IKE many other beginnings, the early history of type- 
] founding in America is somewhat hidden in obscurity, 
and the records of the typefounders who first carried on 
the business are not complete. Writers on the subject have 
been pretty equally divided in giving the credit to Christopher 
Sauer,* of Germantown, Pennsylvania, and the date as 1735. 
About that time a printing-press was established in German- 
town, and by Mr. Sauer, but there seems to be no evidence 
that he engaged in typefounding then or at any time. Sauer 
came to America in 1724, when he was thirty years of age. He 
brought with him his son, of the same name, from Germany, 
and in due time Christopher Sauer, second, succeeded to the 
business of his father. 

The elder Sauer was not trained to the printer’s calling, 
but had a superficial knowledge of it. At home he had iden- 
tified himself with the dissenters, or German Reformed 
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Church; so, as he was a public-spirited and educated man, he 
was chosen as the person to whom books and tracts should be 
sent by the missionary society at home for the benefit and 
enlightenment of the Germans then so numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania. A printing-press was among the early requirements, 
and this reached Germantown in 1735. With it was sent as a 
present from Heinrich Ehrenfried Luther, a celebrated type- 
founder of Frankfort-on-the-Main, a small font of type, with 
the condition that the donor should receive a few copies of the 
German Bible it was proposed to print, as a specimen of 
Sauer’s skill. He took as his text the thirty-fourth edition of 
the Constantine Bible of Halle, which still ranks as the most 
perfect edition of Luther’s translation, and his task was com- 
pleted in 1743. The edition consisted of twelve hundred 
copies of a heavy quarto of 1284 pages. 

In acknowledgment of the timely aid received, Sauer had 
twelve copies handsomely bound as a special tribute of grati- 
tude to Luther, the typefounder. The vessel containing the 
volumes was overtaken by privateers, and the cargo fell into 
their hands. Fortunately, however, the Bibles eventually 
reached their destination. One copy was placed in the Royal 
Library, where it still remains, and another, after passing 
through various hands, was returned to America in 1843, or 
one hundred years afterward. 

Christopher Sauer died in 1758, and he was succeeded in 
the business by Christopher Sauer, second, his only son. It 
is not definitely known that a typefoundry was even contem- 
plated by the elder Sauer, but the son certainly did commence 
the business some years before the Revolution. The date has 
been fixed by pretty good authority as 1772, but in the mean- 
time he had printed a second edition of the Bible in 1763, pre- 


*Nore.— The late Thomas Mackellar, in all his published writings 
on the history of printing‘ or typefounding, and in all editions of the 
“‘American Printer,” adheres to the statement that the elder Sauer estab- 
lished his foundry in 1735. In this opinion he was practically alone. 
Isaiah Thomas, who wrote about 1810, says Sauer ‘‘ began typefounding 
several years before the Revolution.”” As the elder Sauer died in 1758, it 
clearly could not have been he, and the son probably had no occasion for 
a typefoundry until he developed his plan for keeping the entire Bible 
standing in type, and this was after he had printed the second edition in 
1763. 
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sumably from the type imported from Germany. This second 
edition was so well received, and the printing of other books 
became so important, that Christopher Sauer, second, conceived 
the idea of establishing a typefoundry for the convenience of 
his own work. He wished to keep the type for the entire 
Bible standing, and this alone demanded a font of nearly fifty 
thousand pounds of pica. His third edition of the Bible, this 
time consisting of three thousand copies, was completed and 
in the sheets when the victorious British army swept past his 
office in their occupation of Germantown, and many of these 
sheets were taken by the soldiers as a bedding for their 
horses. It is certain that the typefoundry was put in opera- 
tion before work was begun on this third edition of the Sauer 
sible. The tools and implements were brought from Ger- 
many, and the foundry was managed by Justus Fox, who 
seems to have been expert in many mechanical arts. In 1784 
Fox purchased the foundry, and with his son continued the 
business until his death in 1805. In 1806 Fox’s son sold it to 
Samuel Sauer (or Sower, as the name was then spelled), son 
of the second Christopher, who had previously tried to estab- 
lish a typefoundry at Baltimore. While Sauer’s name is 
always mentioned as the first person to conduct the type- 
foundry business in America, it is more than probable that the 
first attempt was made two or three years before by David 
Mitchelson, a seal engraver from London, who came to Boston 
with his wife in August, 1765. For a while he was in New 
Hampshire, but we find him in Boston in 1768, when he 
attempted to set up a foundry, but failed. Nothing is known of 
his career after this failure. The second attempt was made by 
Abel Buell, of Killingworth, Connecticut, though the evidence 
is far from conclusive. It is known that he petitioned the 
General Assembly of the State in 1769 for money to establish 
a typefoundry, and to prove his ability to make type he 
appended to his petition impressions from some which he said 
he had made. The petition was granted, and there is a tra- 
dition that he succeeded in casting several fonts of long primer 
which were made use of, but the business soon failed. 

A second typefoundry was begun in Germantown in 1773 
or 1774 by Jacob or John Bey, a German mechanic of great 
skill. He continued the business at Germantown until 1789, 
when he removed his foundry to another part of Philadelphia. 
It was finally sold to Francis Bailey, a printer, who continued 
the making of type for his own use only. 

Benjamin Franklin, when in Paris, bought from P. S. 
Fournier a complete equipment for a typefoundry which he 
intended should be established in Philadelphia. He had 
placed his nephew, Benjamin Franklin Bache, in a foundry in 
Paris to learn the details of the business. Franklin and his 
grandson reached Philadelphia in 1775, and began the business 
shortly after, but were not successful. Thomas, in his “ His- 
tory of Printing in America,” says they could not or did not 
make good type, and the business was neglected. Bache soon 
abandoned it and engaged in printing. 

Thus it appears the typefoundries started in America 
prior to the Revolution were in the following order: Mitchel- 
son, Buell, Sauer, Bey, Franklin and Bache, but of these 
various ventures it may be truthfully said that Sauer was the 
only successful one. 





A GOOD SCHEME. 


D. Grant Smith, foreman of the Republican, Oakland, 
Maryland, writes: “ THE INLAND PRINTER has helped me out 
of many a difficulty. I have what I call my ‘ Emergency 
Book.’ It is a little indexed, leather-bound volume that fits 
my vest pocket, in which'I note the number, page and year of 
Tue INLAND Printer file in which I find anything that has 
been or that I think may be useful in emergencies. Although 
the journal is very copiously indexed, I find this a ready refer- 
ence. I really do not believe a man can be a thoroughly first- 
class, up-to-date printer without being a student of THE 
INLAND PRINTER.” 
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CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Proto-TrRIcHROMATIC PrintinG.— See Process Engraving. 


THE Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 now 
reduced to $10. 


MakinG ReEaApy on Jos Presses.-— A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 


_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 


Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 


Tue THeory oF Overtays.— By C. C. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


Overtay Knire.—Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


Gutve to PracricaL Emposstnc.— By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various Se 3 applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wutte’s Mutti-Cotor Cuarr contains seventy- three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 40 cents. 

Use More Pacxine.— D. C. Davenny, Geneva, Ohio, asks: 
“Ts it possible to do general jobwork, from a light form to a 
poster, on a Gordon press without changing the impression 
screws? I am told not to ‘monkey’ with the impression.” 
Answer.—Any form not too heavy for the press can be printed 
without changing the impression screws after the press has 
been properly adjusted. Set your impression with a form con- 
sisting of four metal letters locked one in each corner of a 
chase, using a piece of medium-weight pressboard and four 
sheets of 40-pound book paper. When you wish to print a 
heavier form add more paper or heavier pressboard to the 
packing. If a lighter impression is wanted, use a lighter weight 
pressboard. “ Dowt monkey with the impression screws.” 


Brack Over Rep.—Mark J. Garlick, Alameda, California, 
writes the following: ‘‘ Enclosed please find two samples of a 
small paint-can label, printed with rose lake and job black inks. 
You will notice that the black printed over the red on one label 
differs from the other. The red upon which the black shows up 
well has been rubbed off carefully with a dry, soft cloth, and 
the other is from the same lot, printed at the same time with 
the same ink, but has not been rubbed. Can you tell me the 
cause of the trouble?” Answer.—The trouble is in the red 
ink, which had not dried properly. It could have been helped 
by the addition of a small quantity of body drier. If the red is 
already printed, the black will have to be made to conform to 
the red by reducing it to a consistency that will lay well on the 
red. This will probably cause it to dry slower, but is the 
easiest way out of the difficulty. 


EMBOSSING PHoTO-MOUNTS IN Gotp Lear.—H. A. Cutler 
& Son, of Lawrence, Kansas, wish to*know the process used in 
embossing photo-mounts with gold leaf; where the necessary 
materials can be procured, and if there are any publications on 
this subject. Answer.—The embossing of photo-mounts is a 
work that requires special training. The work is done by print- 
ing the sizing the usual way wiih a brass die, after which the 
gold leaf is applied. Then emboss with the die heated. This 
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can be done upon an ordinary job or embossing press, although 
some printers use a bookbinder’s stamping press. The sizing 
requires a special treatment to enable it to stand the heat of 
burnishing. The gold leaf can be procured from any reliable 
dealer in bookbinder’s materials, and varies in price from $6.75 
to $7.75 per pack. The mounts can be procured from any paper 
house. Brass dies vary in price from about $3 to $6, according 
to size and style. Prices for the finished work vary from about 
$1.50 to $7.50 per 100, according to design and number of 
impressions; cost of die figured extra. We know of no publi- 
cation covering this class of work. 
Hints on Empossinc.—The following has been received 
from Fred Graybill, Middleport, Ohio: “On page 227 of the 
May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, under the caption of 
‘Pointers for the Pressroom,” I thought I had found some- 
thing I had been looking for a long time, namely, a method of 
embossing. But, although the method for making the male die 
is clearly given, I don’t yet see how to do the embossing. I am 
lamentably ignorant on the subject, but would like to learn how 
to do simple embossing. The male die, as I understand the 
article, remains on the platen of press. Now, if a letter was to 
be embossed that way, would it not make it read backward? 
That is the place where I am stuck. Foolish as the question 
may appear to you, I am willing to ask a lot like it, providing 
I can get correct answers.” Answer.—Our Pittsburg corre- 
spondent in the May issue seems to have taken it for granted 
that all printers have a general knowledge of embossing meth- 
ods, and, therefore, does not describe the process fully. We 
advise you to send the matter you wish to emboss to an 
engraver and have a printing plate and female die made from 
it. Then print with the plate the sheets to be embossed, being 
careful to have perfect feeding. Lock the female die in the 
center of a chase, and after the work is thoroughly dry, proceed 
according to instructions in May issue. The results will largely 
depend upon your ability as a workman. Procure and read 
Lawlor’s “Guide to Practical Embossing,” listed at head of this 
department. 
A New Era In ILLUMINATED PACKAGE LABeLs.— Mr. W. W. 
Russell, Amsterdam, New York, sends the following letter: 
‘The manufacture of labels in colors might be called esoteric, 
for while all printers do more or less of what is called color 
printing, the manufacture of highly colored and artistic plate- 
printed package labels has been confined to a few concerns and 
the process has been kept so within themselves that anything 
but an ordinary subject is difficult for the trade engravers to 
produce. Even the concerns that make a specialty of this class 
of printing are slow to come up to date, and it has always 
remained with the individual to do the pioneering against long 
odds and the sneers of those who know it can not be done (?). 
As soon as this enterprising individual has demonstrated the 
possibility and practicability of his ideas he is pushed aside 
without reward and often with contumely, and his creation 
stolen by the fat corporations to make them still fatter at the 
expense of the struggling originator. Jn five years, labels 
printed in high colors and glossed, put up in rolls, will no 
longer be a novelty, while today there is but one plant in exist- 
ence that accomplishes this. This plant consists of one multi- 
color printing-press, that prints four colors at one impression, 
printing one of the best and most highly colored gloss labels to 
be seen on the retailers’ shelves, and turns out forty-two miles 
of these labels each day, winding them up in rolls, without a 
particle of off-set or stick. The label is also better printed than 
ever before, for technical reasons, by this process, that enables 
the printer to produce such results. The paper is made as non- 
absorbent as possible, enabling the inks to remain on the sur- 
face, thereby obtaining full effect and brilliancy of color. We 
mean by this, that the paper is made harder than any printer 
dare attempt to use by the usual method. The recent advent 
of a device that does away with overlay has also aided in these 
perfect results very materially, as absolute register is the result, 
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besides which this process obtains the proper pressure, which 
every printer knows is the most essential feature for good work 
on the printing-press. This press will print a form 36 by 60, 
and is cylindrical. A mixed form of labels can be imposed on 
this circle as simply as a flat form can be put on the ordinary 
printing-press and without greater cost, with means of justifi- 
cation of form both laterally and circumferentially; that is an 
improvement over anything heretofore devised. Original zinc 
etchings or electrotypes of ordinary thickness are used, thereby 
saving expense of blocking, which is largely the method in 
There have been assembled in this plant all the 
up-to-date features known. A brand-new web rotary four- 
color press, with patented impression and form cylinders, 
means for drying and oxidizing the colors and for slitting and 
rewinding, all at one process, without stoppage of the paper for 


ordinary use. 


one instant. This one press and its appurtenances produces the 
output of ten 40 by 60 flat-bed presses and their necessary trim- 
ming and cutting machines. J’erbum sat sapienti. 

PATENTS. 

An ingenious paper-feeding device has been protected by 
patent No. 651,307, issued to C. G. Harris, of the Harris Auto- 
matic Press Company. The invention operates by an arrange- 
ment that causes one of two coacting elements, itself positively 
driven, to drive the other or complementary contact element 
only when they are in direct engagement or there is but a single 
sheet interposed. The last-mentioned contact being frictionally 
retarded will not be acted upon by the positively operated con- 











No. 650,853 
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tact when a plurality of sheets is between the two contacts, in 
which event the said positively operated contact will act on the 
several sheets in their relative order. 

William Sullivan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has taken out patent 
No. 650,959 on a device applicable to the Harris press for feed- 
ing open-flap envelopes. * 

Robert Miehle shows an improved arrangement of the foun- 
tain and vibrating rollers in patent No. 650,853. The invention 
is designed to prevent disintegration of or other injury to the 
ductor roller by violent contact between it and the fountain 
roller or the distributing ‘table. 





Jupce Lumpkin, of Atlanta, Georgia, has declared invalid 
an ordinance adopted by the Atlanta City Council requiring 
the union label on all city printing. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers Street, New York. 


Goop Books For BEGINNERS IN LirHoGrAPpHy.—-M. H. P., 
Minonk, Illinois, writes: “Can you give title, price and where 
published of a thoroughly practical work on lithography — 
something elementary, suitable for an amateur or beginner in 
the art?” Answer.—Richmond's “ Grammar of Lithography ” 
has not as yet been supplanted by anything in the English lan- 
guage; price $2.50, express extra, published by E. Menken, 
London. “On Photo-Lithography,” George Fritz, price $t.50, 
is the best work to date, translated by George E. Wall, pub- 
lished by G. Gennert, New York. This department can supply 
these books on receipt of price. 


Crayon Work FroM ZINC PLATES ON THE STEAM Press.— 
Columbia Company (H. L. B. Toobe), Newark, New Jersey, 
sends samples of six-color fashion work, printed from zinc 
litho plates, size 36 by 48, on a flat-bed steam press, at Stahl & 
Jagers’ Art Establishment. It has been suggested for me to 
separate those which have been done from stone from those 
which have been printed from the litho zine plate—and I 
confess it is impossible; the colors are just as bright and clear, 
the shadows just as open and transparent, the solids just as 
dense and the half, three-quarters and seven-eighth tints just 
as delicate in the one as the other. It is stated that these same 
transfers have served the fourth edition, and not less than 
thirty thousand have been taken from each plate every time. 
This work speaks well for the litho-art firm and for the maker 
of the plates. 


ELectricity IN Parer.— P. S., Rochester, New York: In 
answer to your query, relating to electricity in paper on the 
lithographic press, would say that we are troubled just the 
same as your type printers, and may add that as our sheets 
are as a rule larger it becomes more troublesome. Various 
modes have been followed to get rid of it; for instance: con- 
ducting the current into the soil by copper wire, passing sheets 
over set of gas jets, adding certain mixtures to the ink, etc. A 
writer in a recent issue of Schweitzer Graphische Mitteilungen 
says that the evil was completely overcome by saturating the 
top sheet of the cylinder-covering with glycerin. As far as I 
have observed the matter in the pressroom, it seems to me that 
certain papers have more electricity than others. It certainly 
is a subject for deep study and well worth the trouble you take 
to find something to check it. 


Tue Trape OFFICE IN THE LitHo INpUStrY.— A question 
which seems to agitate the minds of the lithographic fraternity 
in New York at present is whether the trade office is a bene- 
fit or a detriment to the journeyman. The Litho-Engravers 
and Designers’ League of America has taken up the question 
very seriously, and is about to change its constitution, as it 
found that the interests of a “trade-office” proprietor are 
practically opposed to those of a journeyman, and yet it is 
felt that both at times can bear out each other, or could do 
each other serious injury. The best thing they could do, it 
seems to us, would be to form each a separate body and make 
provisions for harmonious intercourse at regular times. We 
might go a step further and suggest that even the proprietors 

















of litho establishments should band themselves together and 
cooperate with the various associations of workmen. The 
moral effect upon each other would be salutary to all. 


ENGRAVINGS FoR Printers.— A. P. V., Jacksonville, Florida, 
asks: “We note that you answer questions on lithography. 
Are there any houses who make stone-engravings for printers ? 
Who do you consider one of the best houses for making 
engravings for litho-process? Can as good results be obtained 
from a litho-process as from lithography? We would like 
to add something of this: kind to our business and any 
information that you can give on the subject will be duly 
reimbursed.” Answer—There are many of the photo and 
cerotype engraving establishments advertising in THE INLAND 
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was not inked up fully and placed in the rack with gum on its 
face, the latter will eat its way through the weak spots and the 
work will not be solid. Stones should also be pasted up with a 
piece of manila paper before being removed for storage. When 
the gum has been spread on so thick that it will crack, the fis- 
sure so caused will take ink and spoil the work. All stored 
stones containing work should be kept in a dry, airy place, 
away from acid tanks and bronze dust. 

DEVELOPING AND ErcuHiInG Grounps For Process Litnoc- 
RAPHY.—Ed S., printer and lithographer, St. Martins, Leices- 
ter, England, writes: “In your May issne of Tuk INLAND 
PRINTER you give a recipe for ‘transferine,’ of which gum 
turmeric forms a part. I can not get this here at all, as chem- 
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|PHOTO-LNGRAVING Co 


THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The next annual encanpment of the Grand Army of the Republic will be held in Chicago, August 26 to 30, 1900. The bringing out at this time of a 


picture showing all the Commanders-in-Chief is certainly interesting. The 


being from the original photogravure, 22 by 28 inches in size. 


Printer who will send samples of litho-process upon appli- 
cation or produce this work in every issue of this journal — 
the results are often superior to any other mode of engrav- 
ing for certain lines of work; but the practical man only can 
determine what class of work can or should be done in one 
or the other method, as each has its advantage and disadvan- 
tage. 

Proper CARE AND PRESERVATION OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
Arter Use.— H. B. C., Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “ Could 
you state in what manner a stone must be treated after finish- 
ing the impression and preparatory to placing in the rack, and 
in what way they could be injured if not properly handled?” 
Answer.—lf a stone is not rolled up with a color that contains 
a non-drying grease, the ordinary ink will dry so hard after a 
while that it can not be washed out, and extraordinary proceed- 


ings must be resorted to to get it in shape again. If an original 





work is by Mr. George L. Richards, of Chicago, the above reproduction 


ists do not know it. Is the powder turmeric the same thing? 
Will you please send me the October (1897) and other issues 
containing description of the particulars of etching solutions 
mentioned in the last May number?” lnswer.— Turmeric is 
the percolating excrescence of a certain Chinese palm tree; it is 
a strong acid resist, about the same as caoutchouc, but more 
easily soluble. Not having tried I can not vouch for its effi- 
ciency. I would advise sticking to the sensitive asphalt for 
developing fine and close work on stone. Whether in powder 
or lump form, if it is “turmeric” it can be used. 

PuttinG Down PLATE-TO-STONE TRANSFER IMPRESSIONS.— 
The stone should be polished without any flaws, scratches or 
traces of any kind; only the cleanest water should be used; this 
is very important. The stone should not be in a chilled con- 
dition, nor should it be warm for very fine work, as the grease 


is apt to spread. The next step is to lay this stone in the press 
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and, by laying a clean sheet of paper over the same, as well 
as the tympan, adjust the pressure so that it is even all over 
and just right. Then take out the transfer impression from 
the book; dampen, and lay it face down upon the stone; then 
a clean piece of paper, followed by the blanket and tympan; 
pull through with moderate pressure, increasing it for the next 
pull or two; then reverse the stone or scraper, sponge down 
the back of the transfer paper, add the clean piece of paper, 
flannel and tympan as before, and pull through again. Then 
place the stone upon a trough and pour enough water over 
it to loosen the transfer paper. The starchy substance left is 
now more clean water poured over and finally 
gummed and left to dry. Rolling and Rubbing Up the Litho 
Transfer.— Take a soft sponge with strained gum solution, and 
pass the after it is down on the stone, at- 
the same time having in hand a soft inky rag (with transfer 
and printing-ink) somewhat saturated with turpentine. This 
is rubbed over the work with a view of surcharging the trans- 
ferred work with enough strength to resist etching, which it 
might not endure otherwise, and may be likened to a sort of 
developing process to bring up the work strong and clear. The 
dirt may now be washed off, the work etched or rolled up with 
ink, then dusted over with resin powder, and finally etched 
with gum and nitric acid of a strength to show effervescence 


washed off, 


over transfer 


on the stone. 

L. W., Mesa, “As I am very anxious to 
learn engraving and have noticed your notes in THE INLAND 
Printer, I thought you could, perhaps, give me some informa- 
tion in regard to this. I have written two firms in Chicago 
asking for a place in their foundries, but they could not offer 
me a piace where I could learn the trade. I have written the 
president of the Chicago Photo-Engravers’ Union, but have 
been unable to hear from him. I believe you are manager of 
the employment agency of the Engravers’ League of America, 
and will not hesitate to give me some information concerning 
this, occupying the position you do. I would like to have your 
advice in this. How could I proceed to learn the trade? Of 
course, I shall expect to serve the necessary time in learning 
and following the rules of the Engravers’ League. Could I 
not learn photo-engraving and engraving on stone, steel 
and other things in the same firm? Do you think I would 
have the same advantages in working in Chicago I would have 
I have money enough to keep me 
Answer.—You should cer- 


Arizona, writes: 


in some city farther east? 
while first working at the trade.” 
tainly be afforded an opportunity to learn a business, especially 
the ever-growing trade of engraving. Now, I would call your 
attention to the various kinds of engraving; there is wood- 
engraving, steel and copper plate engraving, litho-engraving, 
process-engraving or photo-engraving, type-engraving or cut- 
ting, die-cutting, zinc-engraving, jewelry (gold and silver) 
engraving, etc. In this age of rapid workmanship and division 
of labor no one would think of learning all or even two of 
them —the rule is subdivision of the several branches in the 
same line of trade, specialism. Decide which particular line 
you would follow, and determine what amount of talent you 
have, in fact, for art. Regarding your question about Chicago 
I would say that some of the firms there are practicing the 
various branches of the graphic arts in the most approved and 
up-to-date method. Still, New York city is the great center, 
and the best opportunities could be obtained here to learn by 
a person who was determined to see it through to the end; of 
course, if he had money 
it would make things easier. 
really are sincere, please answer the following questions and 
send a specimen of your pencilings—say the drawing of 
straight, perpendicular and horizontal lines, without moving 
the paper in front of you; circles, squares, triangles and letter- 
ing; give age; are you willing to give your services to a firm 
for twelve months for little or nothing —and for 
another two or-three-years receive but little pay? What line 


enough to keep himself for a year, 
If you persist in this matter and 


six or 
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of engraving would you follow? What knowledge have you 
regarding engraving? etc., and I will be pleased to answer you 
fully in these columns. 
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CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to the The Inland Printer Company. 


Evecrrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review — The Bathory — The Dynamo— The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measur- 
ing Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metal- 
izing — The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trim- 
ming and_ Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electro- 
typing. Full cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 


STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier- ely stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating or Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


Lonpon vs. Cuicaco.—In another article a London writer 
states that there are fourteen electrotype foundries in that city 
whose total output is £80,000 (approximately $400,000) yearly. 
In Chicago there are twenty foundries having an estimated 
output of over $500,000. Prices in the two cities do not differ 
materially, while the population of London is probably three 
times that of Chicago. On the basis of population, as com- 
pared with Chicago, London should support sixty electrotype 
foundries and should produce $1,500,000 worth of electro- 
types annually. It is evident that English printers do not 
employ electrotypes as extensively as the Americans, and one 
reason for this may be found in the popularity of stereotyping. 
large printing establishment operates a stereo- 
and is to a certain extent independent of the 
electrotypers. In Chicago very little job printing is done from 
stereotypes. Few printers have facilities for doing their own 
stereotyping, and when purchasing plates most of them prefer 
to pay the extra cost for electrotypes. 


PLASTER STEREOTYPING.— R. T., Columbus, Ohio, 
“What is the composition somewhat resembling plaster of 
paris which is used for stereotyping? Why is not this method 
of stereotyping more generally employed? Are the materials 
required more expensive than for paper stereotyping? Do 
plaster stereotypes give better results on the press? What 
would be the cost of an outfit for casting plaster stereotypes?” 
Answer.— The composition used for making molds in the 
process of stereotyping is plaster of paris of good 
quality. Forms which are to duplicated by the plaster 
process must be set with high quads and spaces. A “ molding 
frame” is set over the type, and the plaster, mixed to about the 
consistency of cream, is poured into the frame and worked 
down into the type with the hands, and finally scraped off 
with a straight-edge level with the top of the molding frame. 
After standing about fifteen minutes the frame containing the 
plaster mold may be lifted off the form and placed in an oven 
to dry, which may require thirty minutes. When thoroughly 
baked it is placed in a covered iron pan and immersed in the 
molten metal, which runs through holes in the corner of the 
and fills the mold. This operation requires about ten 


Nearly every 
typing plant, 
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minutes. The cast is then removed to the cooling trough, 
when twenty minutes more are required to chill it. All of 
these operations must be conducted with great care and skill 
or the stereotype will be defective, and in any event consider- 
able “ picking” and finishing will be found necessary. Com- 
pare this process thus briefly described with the papier-mache 
process of stereotyping, and you will have an answer to your 
second question. The cost of material is not an important 
factor in either plaster or paper stereotyping. A well-made 
stereotype from a paper mold is practically as good as a plas- 
ter stereotype. The plaster process is obsolete, and it is doubt- 
ful if any of the modern builders of stereotyping machinery 
would know what to supply. R. Hoe & Co. would, perhaps, 
be able to furnish you with an estimate. 


Nicke_typInc.— D. M. G.,, Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: 
“Being a reader of your valuable journal, I have a favor to 
ask, and would be pleased to have you reply to the following 
questions. I am experimenting with the nickeltype process 
and find it troublesome. I feel that, perhaps, your Mr. Part- 
ridge can give the necessary information to one of your read- 
ers, to assist in overcoming the difficulties I am encountering : 
(1) What does the best or most practical nickel solution con- 
sist of? (2) What should it register on the hydrometer? (3) 
How far from the anodes should the work hang? (4) How 
much current should be applied? (5) Is there any solution 
for washing the mold in? (6) What is the cause of blisters in 
nickel work —i. e., in spots the nickel leaves the wax mold? 
(7) What can be done to remedy it? (8) Can nickel-work 
be done with success, the same as electrotyping? (9) Can you 
run as heavy a shell as you like? (10) Are there any houses 
that have got it down to perfection? (11) How long should 
it remain in the bath?” Answer.— Dissolve nickel ammonium 
sulphate in warm water until the hydrometer registers about 
5. Another solution which gives good results is nickel ammo- 
nium sulphate 25 ounces, ammonium sulphate 8 ounces, water 
10 to 12 quarts. This solution should register about 4% or 5 
on the hydrometer. (3) The distance which should separate 
the anodes and cathodes will depend on the strength of current 
employed; ordinarily about five or six inches, although it may 
be necessary to separate them still further if there is a dispo- 
sition to burn or blister on the part of the deposit. (4) A cur- 
rent of from 1 to 2 volts’ tension will be found sufficient for 
depositing nickel on wax molds. A stronger current will cause 
the deposit to peel and blister. If the current be regulated at, 
say, 1% volts, the resistance may be sufficiently varied to suit 
the conditions of solution density and temperature by varying 
the distance between anodes and cathodes. (5) A_ black- 
leaded mold is not sufficiently conductive for nickeltyping, and 
must be quickened, or its conductivity increased, in some man- 
ner. This is done in most cases by flowing over its surface a 
solution, the composition of which the writer is not at liberty 
to make public. (6) Blisters are caused by a current too strong 
or a solution too dense. (7) The remedy is obvious. (8) Yes. 
Several Chicago electrotypers are producing satisfactory 
nickeltypes. (9) No. The nickel shell is very light, and is 
strengthened by a deposit of copper in the electrotyping bath. 
(10) Yes; quite a number of electrotypers are now producing 
perfect nickeltypes. (11) About twenty minutes to half an 
hour, depending on the size of the mold, strength of current, 
etc. Usually it is left in the bath only until fully covered, and 
is then transferred to the copper bath. 


A TRADE UNbeRSTANDING.— A London correspondent of 
the Typothetae and Platemaker writes as follows concerning 
trade conditions in that city: 


There are fourteen trade electrotypers in London, the fourteenth 
firm having come into existence this year. London gives out about £80,- 
ooo worth of work yearly among these firms. Some of them have been 
philosophizing: 

“Tf London had to pay us £100,000 for the same work, it would 
still have to place it out. If we chose to do it for £60,000 it wouldn’t 
on that account give us more. It will only order electros when it is 








doing a printing job or fixing an advertisement contract in which the 
electrotyping is a small part. It wouldn’t have electros for the fun, or 
for the cheapness ot the thing. We can’t possibly increase our turn- 
over in the way a caterer for the glorious human stomach can increase 
his. We may as well get a good price for our too few blocks.” 

Which philosophizing led to the formation of the Electrotypers’ and 
Stereotypers’ Association. It is in the form of a company, limited by 
guarantee. It cost £100 to create the machinery. There were never in 
the early years more than eight houses in working agreement; these, 
however, managed to fairly establish the 1d. per square inch ‘ mounted,” 
with ten per cent as the recognized maximum discount. There was for 
a time a tolerable adherence to this. Later in the spring of 1900 things 
had become “‘ rather rocky about the feet.’? Discounts had grown. Prices 
of material had risen. Copper which not long before had sold at £60 
per ton rose to nearly £100. Tin rose from £60 to £150. Other costs 
rose. Invoices. for petty office requirements kept coming in to the elec- 
trotyper with the suggestive words at foot ‘“‘ten per cent advance.” 
Every one else was advancing. He was left — like the last rose of sum 
mer. 

Result of the cogitation the most and the least successful effort 
so far made in the trade. This time twelve out of the thirteen houses 
signed an agreement to add ten per cent from July 1, on top of their 
June rates for all new business sought or brought; the thirteenth had 
not been a cutting house; it said the rest were simply coming into line 
with it. Nine of the twelve agreed to add the ten per cent to the rates 
in the case of “all present customers as well.” The three who only went 
half way alleged in one case that one customer was in a big enough way 
to put down his own plant and would certainly do it, and in another that 
an old contract forbade. An attempt was made to sound the trade as to 
adopting a penalty bond. Several houses were willing to plank down £50 
to be divided by the association directors among their competitors on 
proven breach of faith, which no circumstances extenuated. One house 
pressed hard that all should start scratch; should agree that they would 
charge not less than ten per cent upon a certain minimum, instead of 
simply increasing by a tenth any ridiculous charge they might have been 
foolish enough to work for. ‘* Quite right,” said the majority; “the 
only right course, but too much to attempt at once.” 

In three weeks the agreement collapsed. One house, persuaded with 
great difficulty into the agreement, soon detached from the house of the 
principal organizer in the matter a forty-year-old customer. A thousand- 
pounds-a-year customer went about doing a little cross-examining otf 
houses he had formerly passed by, as to why they wanted so much; did 
they know the importance of his account, and so on; and unguarded 
words were spoken, and the account changed hands. Two or three lead 
ing electrotypers desired a special meeting to be called at which they for- 
mally stated that they would resume freedom of action. Since then not 
many — perhaps none — of the large customers have been charged the 
ten per cent increase. On half or more than half of the smaller ones it 
seems to have been maintained. I get it on ninety per cent of custom- 
ers, another recently told the writer. But he added it would pay him to 
give his men a slight increase if he could get the ten per cent on the 
remaining tenth of his clients. 

At this moment the trade is discussing another forward move. This 
time at the instance of the men. The London electrotypers’ secretary 
was invited to the employers’ annual dinner. In his speech at that board 
he suggested an informal conference between the employers and the 
men. He has since written a formal proposal for such conference, sug- 
gesting that the president and secretary of the National Electrotypers’ 
Federation and the chairman and secretary of the London society should 
be the men’s representatives. ‘‘ What!” say some; “take our men into 
partnership! We shall have to give some quid pro quo if they are to be 
a lever to help us. I won’t for one.’”’ But most apparently are too sick 
of the prolonged non-success to be prisoners to phrases. ‘The conference 


will meet. ee — 


WHEN TO STOP ADVERTISING. 

An English journal requested a number of its largest adver- 
tisers to give their opinions concerning the best time to stop 
advertising, and the following replies were received: 

When the population ceases to multiply, and the generations 
that crowd on after you and never heard of you stop coming on. 

When you have convinced everybody whose life will touch 
yours that you have better goods and lower prices than they 
can get anywhere else. 

When you stop making fortunes right in your sight solely 
through the direct use of the mighty agent. 

When you can forget the works of the shrewdest and most 
successful men concerning the main cause of their prosperity. 

When younger and fresher houses in your line cease start- 
ing up and using the trade journals in telling the people how 
much better they can do for them than you can. 

When you would rather have your own way and fail than 
take advice and win. 
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PRESS CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


| i in the Press Club the other day they were talking 


about the probable origin of the arbitrary sign “ 30, 

which has been attached from time immemorial to the 
final dispatch for the night from the Associated Press. 
“Thirty ” has come to be regarded in all newspaper offices as 
“good night.” 

“T believe it had its origin,” the telegraph editor was say- 
ing, “in an abbreviation of the closing hour—2:30 a.m. It 
must have been a lazy telegraph operator who used it. He 
became tired of sending ‘two-thirty,’ so he just tacked on 
‘ thirty.’ 

“No, that wasn’t it at all,” said the sporting editor, who 
always made out that he knew everything whether he did or 
not. ‘“ That wasn’t the way of it.” 

“Oh, I suppose you can tell us all about it,” said the tele- 
graph editor, who was a little put out. 

“Sure I can,” responded the sporting editor, nothing dis- 
mayed. “It was just like this: In the early days of the 
Associated Press—when it first started to do business—it had 
only one reporter; just one old duck who got all the news, or 
at least all the news he could pick up. He was supposed to 
cover the world. And he did it after a fashion. Well, when 
he got through writing he was pretty tired, I can tell you, and 
he signed his name in the shortest way possible. I forgot to 
mention his name was Joseph Simpson. Well, when Joseph 
finished up for the night, instead of spelling his name out in 
full, he would. just scratch ‘ Jo.’ Now, he wrote a mighty poor 
fist, this Mr. Joseph Simpson did, and his J looked consider- 
ably like a figure 3, so you see they got to reading it in the 
newspaper offices as ‘30.’ That's all there is to it, gentlemen.” 


ay, a2, 
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“Speaking of abbreviations,” said the copy-reader, who 
had caught the latter part of the story, “reminds me of the 
time I first met Tom O'Neill. Tom, you know, is running a 
stenographic bureau, but I knew him when he was doing a 
stunt for the old Jnter Ocean over at the City Hall. That 
was in the days when the City Hall was called the ‘ Rookery,’ 
and was located where the Rookery building now stands. 
Among his other duties he was required to report the Coun- 
cil proceedings. Tom O'Neill had been hired by Tom McMillan 
of the Inter Ocean because he was supposed to be an expert 
at shorthand. One night Hildreth was making one of his 
rapid-fire-gun speeches. The reporter next to Tom noticed 
that he was taking it down in longhand. When Hildreth 
had finished the reporter turned to O’Neill and said: 

“*Tom, I thought you wrote shorthand.’ 

“*T do,’ said O'Neill, ‘but I have to write longhand to 
catch up when Hildreth is talking.’ ” 

Then one of the old-timers came in. 

“ Say,” said he, “I remember when Tom O'Neill shifted 
from the Inter Occan over to the old Herald. It was in the 
early days of Scott, and they didn’t have any too many men 
on the Herald. The boys used to be obliged to skirmish 
around pretty lively for news. O'Neill was doing politics, and 
one of his standbys was Joe Mackin. When Joe first got into 


trouble the Herald roasted him harder than any of the papers. 
One day he met Tom on the street. 

“*Tom,’ said Joe, in his bland Chesterfieldian way, ‘Thomas, 
me boy; I expected the blooming Tribune to roast me, don’t 
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you know. I didn’t look for any better things from the Inter 
Ocean. I even half expected it from the Times, but, me boy, 
I will admit I was rather surprised when the Herald opened 
Why, Thomas, me boy, I have gone out of my way 
I have given it news just as if it were 


out on me. 
to befriend that sheet. 
a real newspaper.’” 

wv 
Many of the old friends of Frederick U. Adams, who is 
known well in Chicago as a brilliant newspaper worker, and 
who was at one time smoke inspector, will be glad to learn 
* cigar-shaped 


that he is meeting with great success with his ‘ 
train,” as hé calls it. The train is his invention, and has been 
constructed ‘under his directions ‘by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. The object is to reduce to a minimum atmospheric 
friction, and the results of the experiments thus far have been 
highly satisfactory. A very high rate of speed has been at- 
tained. The experiments have been conducted near Baltimore. 
Mr. Adams is now living in New York city. 


2 
. e 


Speaking of New York recalls to mind that the New York 
Press Club the other day gave a grand “house warming” in 
celebrating the removal to its new rooms down town. Two 
or three years ago the club was moved up town, but the work- 
ing members never liked it, as the majority of them were too 
far away to enjoy the quarters, which were really very fine 
The result was that another club, known as the News- 
Not long ago the two organizations 
town. 


ones. 
paper Club, was formed. 
consolidated, and new rooms were secured down 
The “ house warming” lasted all day and night. 

2 2 
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Arthur F. Bowers’ reports of the races in the New York 
Tribune are considered among the best in the city. But there 
is one peculiarity of these reports. By reading them you can 
always tell whether Bowers has won or lost the previous day. 
If he has won, the story is full of sunshine and breeze. If, on 
the other hand, he has lost, there are many clouds and other 
portentous things. And the funny part of it all is that you 
can tell just how much Bowers has lost. 


They are telling this story about two New York news- 
paper men down on Park Row: The two journalists in 
question had gone out to Coney Island one Sunday afternoon. 
3etween them they had just 20 cents besides their car fare. 

“ Now,” said the one who held the cash, “ I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll go into one of these free shows and we'll buy 
two glasses of beer twice, and we'll sip it very slowly, and 
then we can enjoy ourselves all the afternoon.” 

“That’s the ticket,” said the other one. 

So they went into the biggest concert hall on the Bowery. 
A waiter approached them, glowered at them for a minute or 
two, and said: 

“ Well, what is it, gents?” 

“Give us two beers,” said the man who held the four 
nickels. 

“We only sell soft drinks on Sunday,” said the waiter. 

This kind of knocked the moneyed man off his feet, but he 
recovered himself, and said: 

“ Bring us two brown pops.” 

When the waiter returned with two tall glasses containing 
a brownish fizzing mixture the newspaper man slapped two 
nickels down on the salver. 

“ Soft drinks are ten c’s each,” remarked the waiter. 

And just then the head bouncer announced that the show 
would be closed for the afternoon. 


22 », 
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I was in receipt recently of an invitation from the Phila- 
delphia Press Club signed by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, the presi- 
dent, extending to me the privileges of the club for two weeks 
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during the Republican convention. A cordial invitation was 
extended to many newspaper men throughout the country. 
The Philadelphia club entertained its guests in a very hand- 


some manner. 
22DD SGC 


NEW YORK PRESS CLUB. 


BY JOHN N. FULTON. ‘ 


After stagnating for five years in its uptown house, the New 
York Press Club has suddenly leaped into prosperity by going 
back to its old locale in Nassau street. When Joe Howard 
secured the presidency by expending considerable money in 
paying dues for his delinquent friends, he announced that, like 
Moses, he would lead the club from the Egypt of Printing- 
house square to the flowery region of Madison square. But 
the boys soon tired of a home so far from their business 
haunts, and nearly three hundred members dropped out. Now 
the club occupies the greater part of an entire floor in Gov- 
ernor Morton’s handsome skyscraper, No. 116 Nassau street, 
and everything is lovely. By a merger agreement, the News- 
paper Club has been absorbed, under a constitution restricting 
officeholding to active morning or evening newspaper men. 
With the two hundred and fifty Newspaper Club boys and three 
hundred recruits, the Press Club now has a membership roll of 
over one thousand, with several counties yet to be heard from. 
A large dining-room, handsomely fitted up, is one of the new 
attractions. The service is equal to that of any of the swell 
downtown dining clubs, while the prices are very reasonable. 
There is also a fine café and billiard-room, a comfortable par- 
lor, hatroom, library and work rooms. The daily attendance 
is large, showing the wisdom of coming down town. 


2, Ay) 
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Chicago newspaper men no doubt remember the reporters’ 
room at the Columbian Exhibition, with its walls covered by 
headings of newspapers from all parts of the world. Harlan 
P. Hubbard, who originated that idea, has covered the walls of 
the club café with a similar style of decoration. The panels 
were designed by Major George F. Williams, and he has shown 
great artistic taste and ingenuity in grouping newspaper head- 
ings of England, France, Spain, Holland, Turkey, India, 
Russia, Italy, Switzerland, etc. The effect produced is a novel 
and interesting one, for there are thousands of headings and 
title-pages, showing extraordinary diversity in form and color. 


Col. Archie Brasher is the chess player of the club. He 
usually gets through some twenty games every weekday. What 
he does to kill time on the Sabbath is a club mystery. Archie 
comes nearest to being the champion chess player, but there are 
others, notably Arthur Loring Mackaye, the postage-stamp 
fiend. Archie keeps tab on his victories and defeats, shrewdly 
fattening his winning average by tackling ambitious beginners, 
but he is such a good chap the foible is readily excused. 

% & 

Harry Brown’s sprained ankle, which caused him to miss 
the Philadelphia and Kansas City conventions, is ali right now, 
and Harry has leaped into the national political campaign with 
his customary dash and impetuosity. Harry is the handsomest 
political reporter in New York State, but the Dewey reception 
official program gave him a heartache and put a few gray hairs 


on his pow. 
xe ® 


That ministerial blatherskite, DeWitt Talmage, must have 
left a cartload of copy in the World office when he started to 
see Queen Victoria and Florence Nightingale. Though DeWitt 
has been abroad several months, his “ Saturday Sermons” are 
still published by the Evening World with unvarying regular- 
ity. DeWitt was made by the newspapers and he believes that 
when newspaper men die they go on reporting and editing in 
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the other world. Wonder if salaries are any better up there 
than down here. What do they do for divorces? 


we 

Amos J. Cummings says the club has a better and more 
complete file of New York dailies than even the Congressional 
Library. Yet it was once*seriously proposed to sell the three 
or four hundred volumes for old junk, until it was discovered 
that the club was paying for an insurance of $15,000 on these 
books, which could not be replaced for $60,000. Poor dear old 
Oakey Hall gave the club the nucleus for its collection, in 1875, 
a fact few of the present generation of members are aware of. 


As a house committeeman, unattached, Col. Abe DeFrece 
is a success, with old man Hubbard as a good second. The 
regular committeemen seem to let everything slide, so these 
volunteers came in very handy, where the help costs over 
$10,000 a year. 
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Drawn by Isaac Morgan, Chicago. 





Tue Fourth Estate tells of the invention of a new multi- 
color printing-machine invented by F. R. E. Koehler, of Lon- 
don, which has been attracting considerable attention among 
the English publishers. Several presses have been made that 
print in a number of colors at one impression, but the methods 
of attaining this end are so complicated that the systems were 
unworkable commercially, and they went back into oblivion. 
Recently, however, machines have been constructed by which 
good color work may be produced in the ordinary way. The one 
invented by Mr. Koehler seems to be of considerable interest. 
This machine, which has been on exhibition in London, prints 
a sheet 16% by 11% inches in no less than thirty-five different 
colors or tints, the letterpress being surrounded by an elabo- 
rate ornamental border also worked in colors. The nature of 
the machine permits the use alike of zines, electrotypes, stereo- 
types, composition plates, etc. The use of lithographic stones 
or their composition substitutes is entirely superseded by this 
machine. 
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BY HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 


THE PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED TYPOTH- 
ETAE OF AMERICA AND THE KANSAS CITY AFFAIR. 


The Kansas City Typothetz, in a plea for aid in its struggle 
with Union No. 80, stated: “Our position is amply supported 
by the second paragraph of the preamble of the constitution 
and code of ethics.” This claim of constitutionality, made 
under circumstances too well known to be recited in this place, 
raises the question: What is the bearing of the cited preamble? 

Following the example of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States, the organizers of the American Typothetz 
have embodied in their preamble the spirit which is to govern 
the society created by their act. Mindful of the wisdom of the 
federalist fathers, the master printers have, like them, abstained 
from binding their organization to any fixed method of treating 
the problems which time and circumstances may present; the 
preamble merely indicates, in a most general way, the principles 
which are to govern the United Typothetz. Considering the 
mutability of the forms of business life and the diversity of its 
requirements, it was thought best not to determine beforehand 
how the society should act under given circumstances, but to 
leave the application of its broad principles to the judgment of 
its officials. 

The organizers of the American Typothetz proceeded from 
the idea that “ trade societies” (not only trades-unions) would 
some day control the markets of printers’ materials and labor. 
They meant to prepare the craft to meet this event in a body, 
and simply declared that the purpose of the United Typothetz 
of America shall consist in “exchanging information and 
assisting each other when necessary.” It is not stated what 
kind of information is to be exchanged, nor is it said under 
which circumstances or when the main body is to assist local 
bodies or individual printers. The application of the power to 
assist was left entirely to the judgment of the proper officers. 

The second section of the preamble declares the nature of 
the power vested in the United Typothetz of America and the 
scope of its use. “Jt is based on the right of the individual,” 
which can not mean anything else but that the power of the 
United Typothetz of America is derived from the individual 
master printers who belong to the association. Consequently, 
the power of the general body is like unto the power of the 
individuals composing it. Or, to use the words of the pre- 
amble, the rights of the United Typothetze of America are 
based, that is, they rest, on the rights of the individuals. Could 
the individual printers forming an association delegate to it any 
other rights but such as they have themselves? 

What are the rights of the individual master printers? 
They can engage laborers and discharge them; buy printing 
material, sell printed matter, and fix prices of their products. 
They can sue and be sued. 

Consequently the rights of the American Typothetz, being 
of the same substance with those of its members, consist in the 
following: It can collectively bargain with the workingmen 
and fix the terms of labor,for its members; it can collectively 
discharge labor, that jis, oftier a lockout; it can agree on prices 
for printing material for and instead of individual printers; 
and finally, it can settle the prices for printed matter and 
declare the terms of payment, etc., and, in general, do or refuse 
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to do what a master printer can do and refuse to do in the 


economic sphere of life. 

But the preamble does not compel the Typothetz to exercise 
all or any part of the individual rights of its members. It is 
left entirely to the discretion of the proper authorities to say 
what rights are to be exercised under given circumstances by 
the general body, with this important provision, however, that 
the powers or rights of the United Typothete of America shall 
be “opposed to the ARROGATED rights of trade socictics.” In this 
clause we meet with a complete recognition of trade-unionism. 
The organizers of the Typothetze would not have spoken of 
arrogated rights of trade societies if they had not conceded to 
them reasonable rights, the first of which is, the right of exist 
ence. 

What may the “arrogated rights of trade socictics” consist 
of which may be opposed by the Typothetz ? 

The trade societies with whom printers come in contact 
are those of the typefounders, pressmakers, paperdealers, tool- 
makers, electrotypers, bookbinders, engravers, compositors, 
pressmen and feeders. Each of them may impose on individual 
printers or local typothetzs such onerous terms as render it 
impossible to continue business. Then it shall be the duty of 
the United Typothetz “to oppose” such arrogances. The fun 
damental law, however, fails to define “ arrogated” rights, as 
well as time and circumstances of opposition. It does not state, 
for example, which terms for the sale and transfer of the com- 
modity labor are reasonable and which are onerous. The appli- 
cation of the power to oppose arbitrariness of trade societies is 
left entirely to the judgment of the authorities appointed by the 
United Typothetz of America. 

The second paragraph of the second section, however, some- 
what limits the use of this power. “/t(the United Typothetz of 
America) disclaims any intent to assume an ARBITRARY control 
of the trade, cither against customers, workmen or members.” 
This clause seems to be a paraphrase of the old rule: The end 
does not justify the means. While it evidently sanctions the 
assumption of a reasonable control of trade affairs, in case of 
need, it forbids the Typothete to attempt the exercise of an 
arbitrary control. For example, even if the Kansas City 
Typothetz is confronted by arrogance on the part of Union 
No. 80, they are forbidden to retaliate in like manner and 
assume an “arbitrary control of the trade.” Failing, however, 
to define exactly the point at which a reasonable control of the 
trade degenerates and becomes 


“arbitrary control,” the closing 
paragraph indicates, in a general way, that “its members assert 
and will maintain the individual right to regulate their own 
affairs.” 

The closing remark has been selected by the opponents of 
collective action as their platform. But the conjunctions “and 
while,” at its beginning, connects it with the ideas conveyed in 
the preceding parts of the preamble. Through this isolated 
phrase some master printers try to reduce the United Typoth- 
etz to a kind of legal aid society. Perhaps, like the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, or to Animals, it might 
be a Society for the Prevention oi Cruelty to Master Printers. 
Acting as United States attorney whenever trade societies vio 
late individual rights, the Typothete might plead the cause of 
their members before courts, or engage a lawyer to do it for 
them. In order to understand the untenableness of such a con- 
struction, please read the Bill of Rights, which, indeed, ought 
to enumerate the “ other rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States to its citizens,” of which the Kansas City 
Typothetz speaks in its letter to the Executive Committee. 

Considered in connection with the self-evident sense of the 
preamble, the concluding phrase means: The United Typoth- 
etz shall use its power of assistance and control when the indi- 
vidual right to regulate one’s own business is crippled through 
arrogance or arbitrariness of any one of those trade societies 
with whom individual master printers have to deal; but its 
members, as a body, shall assert and maintain only such rights 
as they can legally exercise as individuals. When, for example, 
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REVERIE, 


customers abuse the liberty of competition to such an extent 
that an individual printer can not regulate his own affairs, then 
the Typothetz may fix minimal prices. When the trade soci- 
cties of compositors, electrotypers, paperdealers, etc., impose in 
any way on individual printers, then the Typothetz may inter- 
fere and bargain in a body with these societies, the same as an 
individual printer would have to. As an individual could 
refuse to accept the terms offered by the Typographical Union, 
or by the society of electrotypers or paperdealers, or custom- 
ers, so could the Typothetz break off negotiations with these 
trade societies, and a lockout or boycott would be the result. 

The preamble, however, does in no way define the circum- 
stances under which the Typothetz is compelled either “to 
assist” a member in distress, or “to oppose” any arrogance of 
trade societies; or “to assume a reasonable control of the 
trade.” It is left to the discretion of the organization to fix the 
demarcation point where individual rights collide with the 
rights asserted by societies. 

Turning after these considerations to the case in point, the 
Kansas City Typothetze versus Union No. 80, and the views 
expressed thereon by men in official capacity, we find that Mr. 
J. J. Little was fully imbued with the spirit of justice which 
pervades the preamble. A local typotheta member appeared 
before the Executive Committee of the American Typothetze 
and complained that a local union had “ arrogated rights” and 
endeavored “to assume an arbitrary control of the trade.” As 
the preamble and constitution recognize reasonable rights of 
trade societies in general, Mr. Little, actuated by a sterling 
sense of justice, first heard the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
then demanded that a court of arbitration should try the merits 
of the case. An impartial court of equity was to apply the 
principles of right and justice where the law proved to be 
deficient on account of its broad scope. This is in strict accord- 
ance with the motto of the American people: Suum cuique — 


even unto erring laborers. 


The Executive Committee, however, adjudicated the dispute 
between these two local trade societies without giving the 
defendant a proper hearing. This is an un-American proce- 
dure, not only against the spirit of the common law, which all 
good citizens should keep sacred, but most decidedly against 
the principles embodied in the preamble. The United Typoth- 
ete is “opposed to the arrogated rights of trade socictics,’ and 
I think the prohibition expressed in this clause covers also the 
The lawmaker in America is subject to 


‘ 


Executive Committee. 
his own law. The Executive Committee, in rendering a verdict 
based on assumptions, attempts to institute that “arbitrary con- 
trol of the trade” which the founders of the Typothetz endeav- 
ored to overcome. Do not drag the Typothete from the high 
position which its founders assigned to it, into the mire of low 
business arbitrariness. 
FEAR! 

My appeal to the Newspaper Publishers’ Union to institute 
with the 
Typothetz has been subjected to a good deal of criticism. The 
tenor of the comments thereon is best characterized by Mr. 
William Hughes, of Chicago, who knew Mundella and wit- 


systematic ante-strike arbitration in conjunction 


nessed his exertions in the cause of industrial peace. 
Confirming my views of the Mundella movement, which are 
derived from mere book knowledge, Mr. Hughes considers it 
love’s labor lost to exhort American business men to adopt the 
system of this great English peacemaker. “No Mundella could 
arise today with any chance of accomplishing anything similar, 
for the total absence of the necessary conditions and circum- 
stances. There was a spirit of heartfelt alarm in the 
air, the workmen feared that they were destroying their own 
livelihood, and employers felt that their stubbornness was 
becoming most tyrannous and destructive to themselves as well 
as to their employes and their neighbors. It was a 
spirit of fear which possessed all or most minds which ‘ pre- 
pared the way’ for this new mission. Fear, evenly bal- 
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anced, is ‘the one thing needful’ to secure permanent peace 
between the bosses and the unionists and as there is 
no probability of reducing newspaper proprietors of Chicago to 
a state of fear, they will naturally maintain their ground. The 
walking delegate may growl and the unions may roar, but the 
newspaper proprietors have no fear. Agreements are entered 
into when one party feels that it is thereby gaining an advan- 
tage over the other and not from any sense of fear. And as 
long as that lasts there can be no industrial peace.” 

What is the sense of these objections? It is admitted that 
Mundalla’s scheme of arbitration was accepted by the English 
people as a godsend, the coming of which saved that nation 
from riot and bloodshed. But it is asserted that Americans 
will not, or rather can not, accept this godsend gospel of indus- 
trial peace because their minds are not prepared for it. Ameri- 
cans must first be put into a state of fear before they will “ hear 
Moses and the prophets.” The revolt of labor against the max- 
ims of capital has not yet reached the climax in America as it 
did in England. Unions must first adopt the methods of the 
Sons of Lud or Molly Maguires. Criminal law must hang 
union men, six at a time, as it did in Nottingham, and show the 
impotence of capital punishment as a deterrent principle, till 
society fears them. Union men must first be reduced to hunger 
and privation so that the sun shines through their bodies and 
Then, perhaps, society will 
be in a state of fear, that is, out of its wits; and then, perhaps, 
Americans will listen to the mild voice of reason. 

I take exception to this criticism because it levels Americans 
with unreasonable beings who are moved to action only by nat- 
ural impulses. Well nigh forty years I have lived with Ameri- 
cans of all classes and always found them eager to learn from 
Although conservative to 
the extreme, they are never unwilling to adopt good institutions 


fear makes them abject crouchers. 


the experience of foreign nations. 


Slow to act, but perseverant and 
decisive when acting, Americans are thorough and reliable in 


and customs of other peoples. 


whatsoever they undertake, yet more tolerant of others than 
most Europeans. 
must pass through the church door. Indeed, this nation may 
err for a while — even in its attempts to adjust the antagonisms 
of its own industrial classes — but it will find its way out of the 


Except, perhaps, in one thing: Every reform 


maze of high-sounding phrases called the social question with- 
out deteriorating in its character. It may, temporarily, drift 
with the illusions of the “ spirit of the age,” but will never lose 
its anchor — the “ spirit of the universe.” 

Whence the belief in the perversencss of the human soul 
dwelling on the American continent? In periods of transition, 
when people feel that their inherited political and business cus- 
toms have outlived their usefulness, the public spirit becomes 
restless and listens to every person who can speak and think. 
Then, all strivers and officious busybodies are eager to catch 
the ears of unsophisticated people. What they say is conspicu- 
ous for its novelty and shallowness of thought. Their logic is 
deceptive: Every act of men requires a cause; feat is a cause 
of action; ergo, the printers must be in a state of fear before 
they can act. Or, historically, violence preceded arbitration in 
England; ergo, violence must precede arbitration in America. 
These logicians draw their wisdom from the shadows of the 
earth that waver through the minds of men as the “ 
the age.” 


spirit of 
At the beginning of the century every newspaper- 
reading adult echoed the big words of what was then the very 
latest and entirely true philosophy: “ Enlightenment, liberty, 
equality!” At present it is the fashion to mumble at the end 
of every conversation about business or politics: “ Evolution, 
Speak about a Wanamaker 
or an antiquated printing plant; about the errand boy’s inso- 
lence or St. Louis rioters; about class rule or misrule — it is 
evolution. Crime can not be blamed on the criminal — it 
evolves from the peculiar substratum of his mind; the misery 


struggle for existence, y-ah, yuh!” 


of the factory system can not be ascribed to mismanagement of 
the stewards of the national household — unchangeable natural 
laws are the cause of human volition; ergo, the factory own- 
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er’s maltreatment of small working children is mere evolution. 
There is no freedom of choice, but everything which happens 
evolves under the ban of fatal necessity. Therefore, the poor 
can not blame the rich for social injustice; nor can the rich 
help the poor out of the mire of abjectness; for, it stands to 
reason, that it borders on foolhardiness even to think of inter- 
Disin- 
tegration of society has set in and will have its course until 


What 


fering with good intentions in the course of evolution. 


reintegration shall take its turn! Woe, woe, woe is me! 
a life! Brrr! 
contusion of 


How ludicrous 


about ? 


was this thought 


Materialism, in its exultation over a few useful grains 


brought 


of truth which it found by following up cause and effect mani- 
fested in matter, finds itself confronted with spiritual forces, 
whose existence it had persistently denied. The laboring 
classes declare vehemently that they are unhappy in spite of all 
their enlightenment, and all their freedom of thought, and all 
their liberties in business and politics. Of course, the natural- 
ists apply the laws of matter to the aching human soul, and 
treat the manifestations of the spirit of our race as they would 
treat the problems of gravity or motion. Hence the prevailing 
confusion of thoughts which fools call philosophy, but which 
sound common sense would designate as optimism in crapu- 
lence. katzenjammer philosophy, or caterwauling of staggering 
spirits yearning for something unknown. 

I would not mind the sophistical cobwebs of intrigue and 
diplomacy with which those who desire to sway public. opinion 
persist in wrapping up the simple question of arbitration, were 
it not for the fact that they reduce human energy and dig- 
and The 
throw obstacles in the way of peacemakers. 


nity to lethargy meanness. fatalistic evolutionists 
Business men, as 
a rule, dislike abstract logical thinking. Many hate the least 
effort of thought, and pseudo-philosophy cloaks dulness of 
mind with dignified foppery and makes mere lethargy appear 
like superior resignation. This prevents common sense from 
being used in common business affairs. Fainthearted weaklings 
at the head of industrial undertakings, crossing themselves 
when the union knocks at their door, prate about evolution, ete., 
instead of looking for the means at hand to conclude honorable 
peace with labor. The Shylocks of the country creep under the 
private rights derived, for example, from the queer law of 
demand and supply, and deny living wages to the producers of 
their wealth. Good-souled workingmen are dumfounded by 
the arrant talk of some of their leaders, who are submerged to 
the throat in evolution and cry: Let us frighten the capitalists 
until they evolve concessions! 

It has always been a puzzle to me why materialistic criticism 
never touches the inherited economic fallacies of our age. It 
has dissected the whole body of sound ideas with which plain 
people were wont to do their thinking. 
have vivisected the living idea of God. 


The naturalist doctors 

They have dismem- 
bered the church and emasculated the government. But the 
whole faculty of materialists halts before the shrine of the 


economic fallacies of the age. The fundamental notions of the 


Manchester school of political economy are taken as self-evi- 
dent truths. Socialists and anarchists, monopolists and indi- 
vidualists all adore the political and economic idols inherited 
from the past century and anathematize every one who dares 
to analyze the elements of the notions upon which our business 
Why is this so? Per- 
haps both materialism and political economy rest on the same 


system of unlimited competition rests. 


misconception of human nature and neither party likes to set 
fire to the heap of straw-on which both have rested their intel- 
lectual hobbies. 

However that may be, let us members of the printing trades 
be deaf to all who say that we are bound to bear with squalid 
resignation the evils of strife and discord in our workshops 
and of unhealthy competition in our intercourse with other 
trades and professions. If, as our critic says, “the one thing 
needful” to adopt Mundella’s beneficent scheme of arbitration 


is fear, let it not be fear of men. The Typothetz shall not fear 
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the Union, the Union shall not fear the Typothete; the printing 
craft shall not fear society — but all shall fear God, “ which is 
wisdom and instruction,” and will teach “submitting yourselves 
to one another,” the Typothetz to the Union, the Union to the 
Typothetz, and the craft to society, in peace and prosperity. 


Amen. 
GLOOMY PROSPECT. 

A clergyman of Kansas City has informed me that Union 
No. &o had not struck for domination, as I stated in the May 
number of THe INLAND Printer, but for living wages. A 
union compositor who wears the G. A. R. badge and two 
“ free” compositors who broke their union pledge when under 
duress of great privation, confirm the allegation that the 
demand of recognition of union rule in Kansas City printer- 
dom had merely been the form of a demand for standard rates. 
They say that wages range in their town from $7 to $13 per 
week; that Linotype machines are operated by girls for $5 per 
week, while the concession of the nine-hour day is neutralized 
by compulsory overtime work at day rates. 

I cheerfully comply with the request to publish these state- 
ments, but not because I believe that the publication will help 
the Kansas City strikers in any shape or form. Supposing the 
allegations stated above were of such a nature as to gain the 
sympathies of the world; what could that profit those poor 
men in Kansas City who are without the means of subsistence 
through the operation of the union obligation? What is it to 
the destitute compositors whether the number of people who 
think that the Kansas City master printers pose as champions 
of liberty for mercenary ends is greater than the number of 
such as delight in styling the union a set of baffled would-be 
petty tyrants? Popular sympathy and applause are dear to 
men who act for mere stage effect, but they are no weapons for 
workingmen struggling for living wages. Their refuge and 
defense in the hour of trial must be their own innate strength, 
which is, alas! at present but a latent power through want of 
discipline. Too much sentimental cant! Too little statesman- 
like circumspection! Self-denial below; fustian and political 
quackery of pretentious and incompetent leaders above! 

I believe, however, that it may do some good to show the 
printers of this country how much there is amiss in their 
domain. Criminations and recriminations fly through the news- 
papers, carried along by a whirlwind of passion. A set of 
master printers harping the sympathetic nerves of the trade 
organization to raise the means for perpetuating their labor 
quarrels. A national union of mature age so badly organized 
that it can not resist the ratting of an inland town, and when 
defeated in a local strike knows no better than to start an 
awful caterwauling. And what is worst of all, an executive 
committee of master craftsmen giving aid and comfort to the 
parasitism of a set of employers who consume the labor force 
of their community without replacing its vital energy by paying 
living wages! 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Masue_r, St. Louis.—Robert Owen started the ‘‘Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union” in January, 1834. He proposed that all manu- 
facturers should be carried on by national companies. Chartism was a 
crude form of Socialism ignoring trades-unions. 

Emptoyer, New York.—I do not favor any scheme by which com- 
petition is eliminated from our business system. Let us endeavor to set 
bounds to competition and not to create monopolies. The price of labor 
is the ‘‘ natural’”’ limit to competition. Agreements between producers 
are “artificial” limits to competition. Rings do not outlive the smiths 
that forged them. : 

Frep M., Cincinnati.—The economic writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries held the fundamental idea that high wages would 
Of course, every employer considered it an axiom 


It was one of the greatest 
In his book, 


decrease industry. 
that high wages would conduce to laziness. 
achievements of Adam Smith to break with this prejudice. 
“The Wealth of Nations,” book I, chapter VIII, near the end, he sets 
forth that ‘‘the same cause which raises the wages of labor . . . 


tends to increase its productive powers.’ 
Rev. X. Y. Z., Kansas City.— It always gives me great pleasure to 


meet a clerical gentleman who speaks in a high strain of labor matters, 
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thinking that his office and dignity confer on his opinions a certain value 
which is not attainable by laymen. Allow me to tell you what average 
employers think of those good clergymen who put in ‘just one plea” 
for erring laborers. They think that preachers who sympathize with 
‘*those who labor and are heavy laden’”’ are biased by the text “‘ charity 
shall cover a multitude of sins,” and that Christian charity is not large 
enough to atone for the sins of strikers who intimidate those blessed 
meek souls that are afraid to call their hands and feet their own. The 
revolt of labor against the individual contract system is deemed by 
employers an unpardonable sin against the spirit of this country. Let 
the Church search the Scriptures and give evidence of the truth that even 
the patriarchs abstained from dictating the terms of labor (Comp. 1 Mos. 
29, 15; 30, 28, etc. Labor wants no weeping sympathy nor charitable 
absolution, but plain and simple recognition of innate rights. 

YANKEE PriInTER, New Haven, Connecticut.— On one page of your 
letter I find my name nine times, with sixteen linés full of flattering sur- 
names. Reading this selection of epithets, I feel like a naive country girl 
listening to the blandishments of a wily city cousin, and stammering, 
with smacks of delight, ““Oh, you don’t mean it!’’ As you are evidently 
at a loss what to make of me, and as you habitually settle the pro‘lems 
of life at banquets, let me ask you to invite me to your next banquet in 
the capacity of a problematical character. I shall endeavor to show you 
that I am at least neither a pessimist nor a croaker when dining and 
wining with printers. I long to see with my own eyes the prototype of 
your Idyl of the Nutmeg Printers, which you ought to put in rhymes, so 
beautiful it is. Oh, for the patriarchal Connecticut shops, where neither 
office chairmen, State organizers or shop meetings disturb the peace of 
the philanthropic masters! But tell me, where did you learn the lan- 
guage used in your concluding phrase: ‘‘ Let those who sneer and frown 
be damned!” In your workshop, perhaps? I have often said, when 
strong words escaped my lips, ‘‘ Excuse me; the daily intercourse with 
stubborn and reluctant union printers unconsciously vulgarizes one’s 
language.” 

Lawrence G. SmItH, president Typographical Union No. 80.— Con- 
ceding that your union struck for living wages and not for coercive ends 
does not nullify the arraignment of criminal levity in ordering the strike 
without due consideration of the strategical position of your union and 
the relation of its resources to the undertaking. But it is by no means 
my intention to cast any blame for this on you or any other officer per- 
sonally. The principle of organization to which the International seems 
attached is antiquated, and you and your union are victims of the folly 
of meeting your united employers in badly disciplined and independent 
little companies organized on the home rule system. I have known noble- 
hearted and clear-minded union leaders who were drawn into the whirl- 
pool of hasty strikes against their best convictions, and who were made 
the scapegoats for the sins of others, though they fought to the last ditch. 
Vae victis!’ The object of all my writings is to point out that the condi- 
tions under which the laborers meet their employers at present must be 
radically changed. I want to disseminate this one important truth espe- 
cially among journeymen printers, namely, that the strategical position of 
their union is so bad that the best tactics of their most heroic captains 
must fail whenever the ardor of the rank and file calls them into action. 
The International's warfare is a guerilla warfare, of which there is no 
Drop this unworthy system, which means drop the principle 
of local autonomy; organize by territories, unite the territories under 
one national administration with one common war-chest. Such a system 
of organization would educate your leaders. The present system merely 
kills them off. 

I am under obligations to Mr. Benjamin B. Herbert for sending me, 
as requested, regularly, a copy of the National Printer-Journalist. 


end in sight. 





PATRONIZE THE LOCAL PRINTER. 

Mr. Will K. Davis, editor of the Milton Journal, Milton, 
Wisconsin, sends the following to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

“ Possibly such of your readers as operate country printing 
establishments will be interested in the following incident, the 
writer being the printer involved in the transaction: 

“ Recently a local dealer ordered a machine from a Chicago 
house, writing his order on a letter-head which an obliging 
manufacturer had generously given him. The sheet bore not 
only the name and address of the local dealer, but a cut of the 
manufacturer’s plant and its location — LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
After waiting some time and hearing nothing from the house, 
the dealer ordered a similar machine from another house. In 
the meantime the price of the machine had advanced $5. Later 

: was discovered that the firm receiving the first order had 
promptly shipped the machine and mailed the invoice to La 
Crosse. They returned the machine to Chicago, being out $15 
for freight and the profit on the sale. The purchaser, who had 
also lost $5 in the transaction, promptly went to the local 
printer and ordered a supply of stationery.” 
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IRVING L. STONE. 


HE historian of the future will find in the bound volumes 
of THe INLAND PRINTER much valuable information 
and data. Not the least valuable will be the occasional 

biographical sketches of the lives and labors of those who have 
made possible the present high standard of the printer’s art. 
No history of printing-presses would be complete without some 
reference to the valuable services performed by Irving L. 
Stone, president and general manager of the Duplex Printing 
Press Company, of Battle Creek, Michigan, whose portrait 
adorns this page. 

Mr. Stone comes of sturdy New England stock, having 
been born in the State of Vermont. For a number of years he 
was prominently connected with educational work in the State 
of Michigan, coming to Battle Creek about 1874, where for 
several years he occupied the position of superintendent of 
public schools, doing most excellent work. While his labor 


IRVING L,. STONE. 


along educational lines was performed with marked ability and 
abundant success, in the world of trade and commerce his 
ability as an organizer and manager has been most signally 
shown. During the time he was superintendent of schools, his 
attention was called to the need of more convenient and better 
equipped buildings for the students, especially in the seating 
arrangements, and when approached by the inventor of an 
automatic school seat who needed both capital and executive 
ability to place his goods on the market, a combination of 
brains, capital and a good invention was formed, resulting in 
the organization of the Union School Furniture Company. 
Later this firm became one of the leading institutions of the 
country in the manufacture and sale of school furniture and 
costly furnishings for banks, courthouses and public buildings, 
giving employment to a large force of skilled mechanics, and 
equipping many of the leading banking institutions and public 
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buildings of the country. After having launched the Union 
Schoo! Furniture Company, of which he was president, in 1884 
he organized the Duplex Printing Press Company and has been 
the president and general manager of the company since that 
time. 

Mr. Stone is an extensive traveler, and has spent consider- 
able time in Europe in the interests of the Duplex Company, 
sometimes making several trips across the water in a season. 
He is a fluent and entertaining conversationalist and a most 
Some of the sentences in his letters to friends 
The following extract from one of his 


versatile writer. 
are gems of thought. 
letters to a friend is presented as an example: 


R. M. S. Lucania, mid-Atlantic Ocean. 
The sea, the sea, 
The ever old, 
The ever new, 
The ever glorious sea. 


There are three emblems of eternity which excite most strongly the 
imagination of our transient race — the stars, the mountains and the sea. 
The stars unfading. Sleepless but 
benignant eyes are they, looking down lustrously and tenderly upon the 
From everlasting to everlasting they 


” 


“forever shine immutable, 
world below, hushing it into rest. 
reveal celestial beauty and suggest abiding peace. 

The mountains in “ stand, eternally, the sentinels 
of the world. Age after 
age, unchanging, unyielding, they symbolize Omnipotence and scorn the 


solemn grandeur ” 
They are the pillars which bear creation up. 


rage of time. 

But the stars are too distant to excite our human sympathy and the 
mountains lack those attributes which appeal to our affection. The sea, 
It is a quasi-sentient being, 
sometimes excitable, 


on the other hand, is full of fellowship. 
sometimes placid, smiling, complaisant, inviting; 
passionate, raging, treacherous. There is scarcely an emotion or an 
activity of the human soul which may not find its expression or its coun- 
terpart in the sea. 

Do you wonder how one learns to love the sea? 
To love the sea one only has to come into commun- 
ion with it, as he may. It is life to life, spirit to spirit. The breathing, 
pulsing, exuberant sea speaks in a thousand ways to the soul of man, 
and he is only a clod of veriest clay who can not hear the wondrous 


music and interpret, in some measure, the intelligible language of its 


There is no mys- 


tery in this matter. 


murmur or its roar. 
Hence the fascination of the sea. 
their lives upon its bosom because they love it. 


Men brave its perils and spend 
They know its awful 
power. They realize how deadly is its embrace. Yet, as the mountain 
climber scales the Alpine summit unmindful of the imminent destruction, 
or as the soldier is oblivious of death in the thickest of the fight, so the 
sailor, in the very perils of the sea, finds that response of soul to soul 
which melts him into unison with the universe and extinguishes all fear. 
What creatures of sentiment are we all! . We may not know it. We 
may neither understand the fact nor see the gossamer threads which link 
each fiber of the soul to every atom of the world about, but still we thus 
are held by gossamer threads, and the constraint of them is conscious 
life, and the conscious effect of them is sentiment. Do we laugh at the 
Then are we fools — for it is sentiment that makes us 
Sentiment rules the world. 
Reason pre- 
Reason is the 
Reason is the 


sentimental ? 
Sentiment compels our every act. 
Reason is not energy. 


laugh. 
Logic has no compulsive power. 
scribes the rule by which sentiment shall express itself. 
rein by which impulse is guided. Sentiment is the steam. 
engineer. 

But I have wandered from the sea. 
Atlantic was made just a quarter of a century ago, and in the twenty- 
five years since then what changes have been wrought! Then, on a new 
ship, we were eleven days going over. The ship was a large one, for 
those times, but it was only one-third the size of the Lucania. It was 
then considered palatial; now it would be less than commonplace. 

It was supposed at the time to be the perfection of marine architec- 
ture — commodious, elegant, well-ventilated. Compared with the Lucania 
it was cramped, plain, malodorous. The modern steamship has divested 
the ocean passage of its horrors. The immense weight and extreme 
length of the modern leviathan render it steady in all ordinary seas. The 
electric light dispels darkness even from the most interior recesses, and 
the ventilating fans force pure, fresh air into every room and corridor. 
The finisher’s and the decorator’s taste and skill embellish the spacious 
apartments in the highest degree of luxurious elegance, and caterers draw 
from all the world the choicest supplies from which the most skilful culi- 
nary artists lavishly provide the tables. It would almost seem that, today, 
seasickness is folly — but folly is yet prevalent in the world. 

Twenty-five years ago passengers bundled themselves in old and 
heavy clothing to keep themselves warm in the chilly cabins and to avoid, 
as far as possible, the ruin of better apparel in the salt spray, or, it might 
be, in the drenching waves of brine which often swept the decks. Today 
they dress as they would at the Waldorf, and the ladies come down to 
dinner in the evening arrayed as for a reception or the opera. In those 
former times we watched the bulletin boards to see whether the daily 


My first voyage across the 
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runs were 250 or 300 knots. Yesterday our run was 524 knots. This 


equals 611 statute miles, or, as our day, going eastward, is nearly an hour 
short, an average of more than twenty-six miles per hour for the day. 
One wonders whether the twenty-five years next coming shall bring cor- 
responding improvements, and then regrets that it was his fortune to be 


born in this crude and early era of the world. I. L. STone. 


To some, his manner may seem austere and overbearing, 
but to those who know him best he is kind, considerate and 
just in his dealings, and even his strongest competitors must 
give him credit for the dignified, gentlemanly manner in which 
he treats those whom he meets in competition. 

His business motto has always been, “ Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead,” and in pursuing this policy he has sometimes 
anticipated future possibilities so far in advance of consumma- 
tion that some may have for the time being considered his 
plans somewhat visionary. 

Thus it has been with many of the valuable improvements 
found in the Duplex Press of today, which is so well and 
favorably known, and which can be considered a monument to 
the business tact, executive ability and perseverance of Irving 


L. Stone. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS AND “OXFORD PAPER.” 


An English exchange gives the following account of the 
celebrated Clarendon Press and of the equally celebrated 
Oxford India paper. The offices of the Clarendon Press are at 
Oxford and are most complete and well founded in all the 
typographic requisites, and compare favorably with the French 
Imprimerie Nationale, and the Reichsdruckerei, or Government 
printing-office, in Berlin, while unlike these great concerns the 
Clarendon Press is not State supported. Yet this self-reliant 
institution possesses fonts of type for printing in 150 languages 
and dialects, has its own paper mills, casts its own type and 
stereos, and makes its own electrotypes, rollers and ink, while, 
in order to repair the numerous printing machines continually 
running, a complete engineering department is maintained. 
Some six hundred employes of both sexes are engaged in the 
spacious rooms. 

The incidents which led up to the manufacture of the 
Oxford India paper have never yet been told. In the year 1841 
an Oxford graduate is said to have brought home from the far 
East a small fold of extremely thin paper, which was mani- 
festly more opaque and tough for its substance than any paper 
then manufactured in Europe. He presented it to the Univer- 
sity Press. The late Mr. Thomas Combe, who had only 
recently been appointed printer to the university, found it to be 
just sufficient for twenty-four copies of the smallest Bible then 
in existence — diamond 23mo — and printed an edition of that 
number, which bore the date 1842. The books were barely a 
third of the usual thickness, and although as much as £20 
apiece was offered for them, no copies were sold, but they were 
presented to the Queen and various persons. All Mr. Combe’s 
efforts to trace the paper to its source were futile, and as years 
rolled on the circumstance was forgotten. But early in 1874 
a copy fell into the hands of Mr. Arthur E. Miles, of the firm 
of Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., who showed it to Mr. 
Frowde, and experiments were at once set on foot at the 
Oxford University paper mills at Wolvercote with the object 
of producing similar paper. The first attempts were failures, 
but before long success was achieved, and on August 24, 1875, 
an edition of the diamond 24mo Bible, similar in all respects 
to the twenty-four copies printed in 1842, was placed on sale by 
the Oxford University Press and Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. This was the first Oxford Bible published by Mr. Frowde. 
The feat of compression was looked upon as astounding, the 
demand was enormous, and before very long a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies had been sold. Every year since that time has 
brought forth a crop of new books upon this wonderful paper. 

The marvels of compression accomplished by its means 
caused great astonishment at the Paris Exhibition. Its strength 
was also shown to be remarkable. Volumes of 1,500 pages 


were seen suspended during the whole period of the exhibition 
by a single leaf, opaque, although as thin as tissue; and when 
at the close of the exhibition they were taken down and exam- 
ined, the leaf which had sustained the weight had not started, 
the paper was not stretched, and the solid gilt edge of the vol- 
ume when closed revealed no mark to show where the strain 
had been applied. The paper when subjected to severe rubbing, 
instead of breaking into holes, assumed a texture resembling 
chamois leather, and a strip only three inches wide was found 
able to support a quarter of a hundredweight without yielding. 
This paper contributed largely to the securing for the Claren- 
don Press of the Grand Prix, in addition to two out of the five 
gold medals which were awarded to British printers and pub- 


lishers. 





“ALI BABA” AND HIS BOOK-PLATE. 


Among the aggregation of philosophers, artists and artisans 
of the Roycroft shop at East Aurora, New York, there is a 
lusty Philistine, Ali Baba by name, who superintends every- 
thing and everybody about the premises. He can tend the 
fires or the baby with equal care and graceful deftness. His 
advice is given to all with a charming liberality, whether it is 
to give a few pointers to the sculptor, St. Jerome, or deal out 
concise instructions to the pressroom devil. The binders and 
illuminators of initials do equally receive his counsels, and 














even some of the choice hot stuff that Hubbard writes for the 
Philistine is inspired by this grave and irreverent factotum. 
Ali Baba’s library is a transitory but well selected one, his 
bookcase is his wheelbarrow and his learning is gathered in 
fragments, for Baba is he who takes the literary freight to the 
depot for shipment to the patrons of the Roycroft. So Dens- 
low, his friend and admirer, has made him a book-plate as a 
mark of his affectionate regard, and with the permission of 
these two friends we reproduce it here. 
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ENGRAVING 
OTES AND 
QUERIES 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 








_ In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein wiil be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
Puoto-Encravinc.—By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 


PracticaL Hatr-ToneE ANd Tri-Cotor Encravine.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work. Cloth, $2. 


DRAWING For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 


Puoto-EnGravinc.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and nas with a copious index. $3. 


Lessons on DecoraTIVE DestGn.- Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. "hemes, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ pon on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FoR PrintERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fi ine Arts. <A practi- 

cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typogra oe for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

Puoto-Encravinc.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo- engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

Puoto-TricHroMatic Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

‘ Photo-Trichromatic Printing.’”” The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1. 

RepucinG GLasseEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

Prior’s Automatic Puoto-Scare.— For the use of printers, publish- 
ers and photo-engravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

A BLACK For ILLUsTRATORS.— F. W. Polly, Paxton, Illinois, 
wishes stated through THE INLAND PRINTER what medium is 
used in making wash drawings. What kind of color used by 
the artist making the drawing and whether water-color of spe- 
cially prepared black. Answer—Some artists use sepia, others 
a non-waterproof india ink, while some adhere to the old 
method of using stick india ink and grinding in a saucer what 
is required. There should be no trouble in getting a good black 
from an artist-material supply store. 

A Puzz_ep PHoto-ENGrAver.— Here is a sample query of 
the kind that comes in hot weather, when readers are too 
fatigued to think for themselves. It is dated at Philadelphia, 
whose inhabitants, it is said, only wake up once a week, so that 
some allowance must be made. The querist thanks this depart- 
ment for much other information and adds: “ Will you kindly 
give me just a little light on this question? In regard to-print- 
ing-frame mentioned in Jenkins’ book, if I read it correctly, it 
says, ‘ Place sensitized plate face down on negative and then 

tighten screws, then expose to light.’ Now, I am just a little 
puzzled about the light getting through the negative while the 
plate has it covered over.” Ansz. r—Now, my dear Philadel- 
phian, read this slowly a few tim: ~ and see if it will not give 
you the light you want. You apparently understand that to 
get a print on a sheet of sensitized metal from a negative, the 
negative must be laid film side up on the glass in the opened 
printing-frame and the metal plate placed with the sensitized 
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side down in contact with the negative. Now, close up the 
frame tight and expose the glass side of the printing-frame, not 
the back, to the light. If you are puzzled as to how light can 
get through the metal plate to the negative, just turn both over 
and try getting light through the negative to the metal plate. 
The prediction might be ventured here that if our Philadel- 
phian friend gets puzzled so easily and so early at photo- 
engraving, he will find himself prematurely gray over problems 
to come. 

A ContTrRAST OF Forty-Four YEARS IN NEWSPAPER CutTs.— 
The New York Tribune called attention recently to the revolu- 
tion that has taken place in newspaper illustration in the fol- 
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A NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION FROM THE NEW YORK rRIBUNE” 


OF JUNE 19, 1856. 
lowing editorial: “ The Tribune's work in the pictorial illus- 
tration of scenes and persons at the national convention 
attracted the attention of journalists in all parts of the United 
States. They, more than others, realized the physical difficul- 
ties which the Tribune had to overcome before it could pro- 
duce, with rapid perfecting presses, in the haste to catch each 
morning's mails, such lifelike pictures of a convention held a 
hundred miles away. But from all quarters have come compli- 
ments upon what many are disposed to consider the greatest 
feat in newspaper illustration ever seen in America. The large 
picture, the delegates in the Republican convention at Philadel- 
phia, was a specially notable achievement, and it is an interest- 
ing circumstance that just forty-four years and a day before 
its production, on Thursday, June 19, 1856, there appeared in 
the Tribune what is said to have been the first news illustration 
ever used in a daily newspaper in the United States. Upon the 
editorial page that morning the Tribune printed a woodcut por- 
trait of John C. Fremont, who had just been nominated for the 
Presidency by the newly organized Republican party. The cut 
was made by Howland, from a photograph taken by Root.” 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION LISTENING TO SENATOR WOLCOTT’S SPEECH. 


Courtesy of the New York 77zbune. 


In the front row at the further side of the center aisle will be recognized Senator Sewell, at the head of the New Jersey delegation. 


sits Franklin Murphy. 
is his son, Frank H. Platt. 


Lemuel Ely Quigg. 


Behind Chairman Odell stands out plainly an excellent portrait of Governor Roosevelt, with George W. Aldridge, of Rochester, at his right. 
In front of him is Governor Nash of Ohio, 
In the Massachusetts delegation, 


of and behind the staff carrying the name of Ohio, in the center aisle, sits Congressman C. H. Grosvenor. 
Heading the Pennsylvania delegation can be seen ex-Senator Quay. 


and behind the Governor sits Senator Foraker. 
with his hand stroking his beard, is Henry Cabot Lodge. 


At the head of the Indiana delegation is Senator Fairbanks. 
Immediately behind Senator Platt will be distinguished plainly ex-Congressman Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 
In the same row may be seen ex-Congressman John Murray Mitchell, Senator Depew, John Sabine Smith and Charles H. Murray. 


3ehind him 


Under the New York standard sits Senator Platt, and at his right 
At his right is 


At the foot 


This is the most successful photograph ever taken in a national convention, and supplies for the readers of the 7y7bune a permanent record in 


which nearly every delegate may be easily recognized. 


Herewith is reproduced both pictures to which the New York 
Tribune refers. The photograph of the delegates in convention 
is a notable piece of photography when one realizes how many 
individuals can be recognized in the picture. The portrait of 
John C. Fremont was also an achievement when printed and no 
doubt created a greater sensation in its way than any news- 
paper picture could possibly do today. 

Axsout ReEversSING NEGATIVES.— As negatives for process- 
work must, as a rule, be reversed, any information as how best 
to do this will be valuable. Mr. T. Bolas, an English authority 
on process-work, devotes to this subject the leading article in 
our valuable contemporary, the Process Photogram, for July. 
He considers only the mirror or prism for obtaining reversed 
negatives, because, he claims, “the practical man must use a 
prism or a mirror for reversing, as stripping the negative is 
mostly out of the question, on the double score of cost and 
time.” We pride ourselves in the United States on being prac- 
tical men, and still as a rule we strip the negative to reverse it, 
and the prism or mirror is with us out of the question on the 
double score of cost and time. Mr. Bolas cites the cost of a 
prism 476 inches square at $350. Then mirrors he 
describes the difficulty of obtaining perfect ones and the neces- 
sity of keeping a duplicate one one hand on account of their 
fragility. The important question with us is time, and by the 
use of a mirror or prism the length of exposure is about 
doubled. This is one objection, but the chief one is that but 
one subject can be engraved at a time. By the stripping 
method many negatives may be transferred to a single glass 
and the whole number of the negatives so transferred printed, 


as to 


etched and proved together, and this without affecting the 
quality of the result. The practical man who is once familiar 
with the ease and certainty with which collodion negatives can 
be stripped and reversed is not likely to take Mr. Bolas’ advice 
and adopt either prism or mirror for reversing. 

Tue VALUE oF HALF-TONE Portraits.—“ The increasing 
popularity of the half-tone portrait for newspaper purposes has 
thrown a small army of artists out of employment in the 
North,” said a New York journalist in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. “ Formerly when an artist applied for a job 
one of the first questions asked him was ‘ How are you on por- 
traits?’ And if he was moderately skilful in that direction it 
covered a multitude of sins. Nowadays the portrait specialist 
is at a discount, and the pen-and-ink artists have themselves 
largely to blame. Many of them became so slipshod in their 
work that a newspaper ‘likeness’ got to be a good joke. There 
was a current story of a fugitive murderer who was caught by 
a mob of lynchers somewhere in Iowa. ‘How did you know 
me?’ demanded the prisoner. ‘We recognized you by your 
picture in the papers,’ replied the ringleader. ‘Do I really look 
like that?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then hang me.’ The anecdote hits off the 
situation pretty well, and the reaction in favor of the half-tone 
was the natural result. The truth is that newspaper illustra- 
tion is settling down to a basis of sound, common sense. Pho- 
tographs are now used wherever possible, especially for por- 
traits, because they give the reader a distinct idea of the real 
thing, instead of the artist’s idea, expressed through a more or’ 
less imperfect medium. The passing of the catch-as-catch-can 
black-and-white portrait carpenter is certainly a matter for 





congratulation. He has held the concave mirror up to nature 
entirely too long.” 


THE S. S. SAALeE ON Fire IN THE Hupson River.—This 
picture illustrates one of the horrible incidents of the great 
conflagration at the docks of the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company last month. The Saale is but one of the three 
steamers that were totally destroyed. The photograph was 
taken after she was towed out from the pier. She is on fire 
from stem to stern. A half-hundred men are below her decks 
and they are shouting through her port holes to the men in the 
boats, though they can not be rescued owing to the small diam- 











Photo by S. H. Horgan. 


THE S.S. SAALE ON FIRE IN THE HUDSON RIVER. 


eter of the port holes. Between the fire above and the water 
rushing in below they know that in an hour they must either 
be burned or drowned, and this all occurs within sight of cities 
containing the finest of fire-fighting appliances. 





OUTING OF A BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


The benefit association of the employes of the Forman-Bas- 
sett-Hatch Company, Cleveland, Ohio, gave a picnic in June at 
Chippewa Lake, a pleasant resort near that city. About three 
hundred people attended. Every one had an enjoyable time, and 
a good sum was realized for the treasury of the association. 
Among other sports was a boat race, with a year’s subscription 
to THE INLAND PrinTeR as first prize, which was won by Louie 
Southworth. This association was organized in October last, 
and after paying a number of sick benefits, has about $175 on 
hand. The dues are only 25 cents per month, and not having 
hall rent, salaried officers, etc., to pay, the association expects 
soon to be able to reduce the dues to 10 cents per month or pay 
a greater weekly benefit. At present the weekly benefit is $4 
per week, and $50 is provided for funeral expenses in case of 
the death of a member. Associations of this kind are beneficial 
when properly conducted, and employes in other large offices 
could form similar societies to good advantage. 
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CONDUCTED BY A BINDER. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
_ Tue Art oF Booksinpinc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates; 
cloth bound. $1.50. 
_ BooxsinpING For AmatEeurS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illusirations; cloth bound. $1. 

MANUAL OF THE Art OF BookBiInpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paner; cloth bound. $2.25. 

Scarcity oF HAND FrinisHers.—Apropos of the extra book- 
binders, a difficult problem is presented in the scarcity of hand 
finishers. Extravagant offers are being made to good men, and 
the union has recently raised the rate to $24 without any oppo- 
sition. The truth is that the binders are at their mercy and 
must pay about anything they demand. Finishing may nearly 
be ranked among the fine arts, and as no apprentices to speak of 
are being taught, the demand is daily outrunning the supply. 


Extra BookpinpERS NEED PROTECTION FROM ForeIGN Com- 
PETITION.—The extra bookbinders have been and are now 
enjoying unusual prosperity. Work seems to have accumulated 
for them sufficiently for the whole year and much has been sent 
abroad. It is to be regretted that our tariff laws do not offer 
better protection to this branch. It is a fact that a New York 
publisher can send his leather binding to England and Germany 
and have it returned to him at a price, including all costs of 
transportation, lower than he can get it done for in New York, 
and secure better work into the bargain. The only protection 
offered the American binder is the extra delay and difficulty 
imposed on the publisher. 

CLEANING Boox-covers.— H. B. Hagan, 6 Humboldt place, 
South Boston, Massachusetts, writes: ‘“ Kindly inform me the 
proper method to cleanse a fine art book-cover.” Answer.— 
3ookbinder’s cloth can not be cleaned in the sense that ordi- 
nary fabrics can be renovated, by using benzine, ammonia, alco- 
hol and similar cleansers, as the colors run very easily and a 
little moist rubbing will destroy the finish of the cloth. A piece 
of erasing rubber used dry will remove most of the finger 
marks you complain of, after which it may be freshened up by 
a coat of glair lightly applied with a soft sponge. Make the 
glair from egg albumen dissolved in water, or the ordinary 
white of an egg beaten up with double its bulk of water and 
strained will do. 

THE GROWTH OF THE BooKBUILDERS.—At a recent meeting 
of the Bookbuilders, a club composed of the younger men in 
the publishing and literary world of New York, it was voted 
to apply for a charter under the State law, the rapid growth of 
the club making advisable a more formal organization than had 
hitherto existed. This has been done, and the club is now 
incorporated, with the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Frederick H. Hitchcock, of D. Appleton & Co.; sec- 
retary, Harry A. Thompson, of John Lane; treasurer, Joel T. 
Headley, of Longmans, Green & Co.; directors, in addition to 
these officers, Albert Smith, of Goupil & Co.; Temple Scott, 
of John Lane; William A. Nosworthy, papermaker, and 
William H. Patten, of D. Appleton & Co. The Book- 
builders celebrated the five hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Gutenberg on June 22 by a dinner and appropriate 
exercises at the clubrooms, 75 Fifth avenue. In the meantime, 
the Bookbuilders’ Shop, a stock company entirely separate from 
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the club but owned by its members, has filed its incorporation 
papers in Albany. The officers of the Shop have not yet been 
elected, but the present directors are Albert Smith, Temple 
Scott, William A. Nosworthy, Henry Blackwell, George Becker, 
Harry A. Thompson and Frederick H. Hitchcock. The first 
contribution of the Shop to bookmaking will probably be pre- 
sented early in the autumn. 


FLexis_e GLue For BinpinG Purposes.—The British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer gives the following recipes: 

Glue paste is objectionable in some of its uses, therefore the 
following formule for producing an agglutinant that shall be of 
suitable consistence and yet flexible and elastic will be wel- 
come: 

No. 1.— Ingredients: Glue; water; glycerin; litharge, or 
red lead, if desired. Soak the glue in the water until it has 
swelled up, but not lost its form, strain off all water, then melt 
it by heating the softened glue in a common glue pot without 
adding any water to the softened glue; heat the glue to boiling 
point and then add glycerin to the hot glue in the proportion of 
one part glycerin (by weight) to four parts (also by weight) 
of the softened glue; make the glue boil and then set aside to 
cool for use. The glue jelly thus produced simply requires 
heating in the glue plot without any water being added to the 
glue, although it may be diluted with water if required in a 
more fluid state. If the glue jelly is required of a stiffer con- 
sistence, add to the hot glue five to ten per cent (by weight) 
of litharge, or red lead, to the amount of boiling hot glue, and 
stir the whole until the lead oxide is well mixed. This lead 
oxide may be kept ready mixed for use by grinding it up with 
glycerin — one part litharge, or red lead, powdered, and two 
parts glycerin. The resulting compound is cleaner and flexible, 
although as stiff as the strongest glue paste, and adheres to any 
kind of material, and readily softens by heat in a glue pot with- 
out the addition of water to it; and if desired waterproof, the 
flexible glue can be melted with the addition of a little raw 
linseed oil, according to the consistence desired. 

No. 2—A Stiff Elastic Agglutinant is prepared by dissolv- 
ing one part of gutta-percha or para rubber in ten times its 
weight of benzine, and when the solid has dissolved, pour off 
the clean fluid from the sediment and mix it with its own bulk 
of linoleate of manganese, i. e., linseed oil varnish. The con- 
sistence can be varied by using less benzine. Owing to the high 
volatility and inflammability of benzine, the solution of the 
rubber should be effected in a corked bottle stood in a corner 
of some cupboard or room where there is no fire or gas flame. 

No. 3.—A Much Stiffer Flexible Agglutinant is prepared by 
melting 40 ounces venice turpentine in a glue pot and then 
stirring in 50 ounces gutta-percha cut up small, and when that 
has dissolved in the hot mass, adding 4 ounces shellac, 1 ounce 
of caoutchouc and 5 ounces liquid storax. Make the whole 
homogeneous, and for use melt in a common glue pot. 

No. 4.— Owing to the porous nature of strawboard, com- 
mon glue or paste will not readily affix cloth, leather, etc., to 
the board. The following glue, however, will permit any mate- 
rial to be affixed to the strawboard: Glue, water, sugar. Soak 
the glue in water for five or six hours until softened through- 
out, but not broken down in form. Then melt the glue in a 
common glue pot and for every 6 pounds of softened glue 
add 2% pounds of brown sugar stirred into the glue while 
the latter is boiling hot. Keep the mixture heated to the boil- 
ing point until a little, when taken out, congeals on becoming 
cold. For use dissolve the glue thus made in a little water in 
a glue pot. 

No. 5.—A fluid agglutinant for bookbinders’ use is prepared 
Ten pounds gum arabic; 2 
Dissolve 


from the following ingredients: 
pounds sugar; 134 pounds nitric acid; water q. s. 
the gum in sufficient water to make a mucilage of the usual 
consistence of gum solution; then dissolve the sugar in the 
mucilage, and when they have dissolved, put in the acid and 
heat the mixture until it boils and then set aside to cool. The 
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resulting fluid is very adhesive and of great utility for book- 
binding purposes where a thin, colorless agglutinant is required. 

No. 6.—An agglutinant for use on polished surfaces is pre- 
pared by rubbing up 4 ounces of dextrin in a mixture of 5 
ounces water and 1 ounce of acetic acid, and then adding 1 
fluid ounce of spirits of wine. 

No. 7—Alum Paste is antiseptic, that is, it is not liable to 
putrify or otherwise decompose. Such a paste is made by mix- 
ing some flour into a paste with double its weight of water, in 
the usual way, and when the paste is made, and while boiling 
hot, add powdered alum in the proportions of one part for 
every eight parts of flour originally taken. 

No. 8.—Rosin Paste is made in the same way as the last, 
powdered rosin being used instead of alum. To render flour 
paste flexible, add 1 ounce of venice turpentine per pound of 
flour paste while boiling hot, stirring the mixture until the 
thick turpentine has dissolved. This paste is very useful for 
attaching tin-foil or lead-foil to paper such as packeted teas are 
put up in. The paste should be used hot. 

No. 9.—A glue for affixing vellum or parchment covers to 
books is prepared by mixing a solution of best white giue in the 
usual way, and then stirring in three per cent of powdered 
bichromate of potash and standing the mixture in white glass 
bottles in strong sunlight for a week; the action of the light on 
the bichromatized giue is to render the latter insoluble, even in 
boiling water. The glue should be put up in bottles holding 
two to three pounds each, and the longer the exposure to the 
light the more insoluble does the glue become. In fact, if the 
glue be used as a varnish on the outside of labels it will render 
them waterproof — pegamoised, in fact. In future papers 
various other preparations used by bookbinders will be given, 
as, for example, gold size, bronze and silver powders, varnishes 
and lacquers for bookbinder’s cloth and paper covers, ete. 





AN ORIGINAL ADVERTISING IDEA. 
The American Clay-Working Machinery Company, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, has using the accompanying illustration, 
engraved in several sizes, to illustrate the loss of an outfit of 


been 


clay-working machinery which the company shipped to the 








The original exhibit was exactly duplicated 


Paris Exposition. 
within ten days, without delaying regular orders——a great 
achievement. The firm has used the idea for advertising to 
very good advantage. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. ‘ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CONTESTS IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 


230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. <A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Steps Into JourNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound. $1.25. 


Fresh Air Mission Record, Buffalo, New York.— A neat 
little paper, well printed and carefully arranged. 

Tue “ Public School Edition” of the Palo Alto Tribune, 
Emmettsburg, Iowa, was a very creditable issue, and contained 
some good ads. 

THE first number of the Honolulu Republican, a new morn- 
ing daily, was issued on June 14, the day Hawaii assumed the 
robes of territorial government. 

H. H. McItroy, Reformatory Record, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania.— The Memorial Daynumber of the Record is a credit 
to your institution. Perfect register made the flag border very 
effective. 





Ewrnc Hersert, publisher of the Hiawatha (Kan.) IVorld, 
has purchased the Atchison Champion. If Mr. Herbert’s 
achievements on the Jl’orld may be taken as a criterion, the 
Champion will never cease to be a paying property. 

Ames (Iowa) Times.— There is no reason to change the 
favorable opinion of the Times expressed in these columns last 
July. Light-faced type and two-point rule are used to excellent 
advantage in the ads., and the paper as a whole deserves com- 
mendation. 

C. H. THompson, Asheville (N. C.) Citisen.— The make- 
up of the Citizen is good, the sloping Gothic heads being some- 
thing quite distinctive and easily read. Ads. are well handled, 
but good presswork is marred by a lack of make-ready on a 
few of the cuts. 

E. S. SLUNKENBURGER, Dwight (Ill.) Star and Herald.— 
The make-up of your paper is well handled and the ad. display 
is good, except that there is a tendency to make the display of 
equal size. You should select a line to be given greatest promi- 
nence and make other lines secondary. 

SprINGDALE (Ark.) News.— Aside from sandwiched read- 
ers the make-up is well handled and the ad. display neat. The 
news features are unusually strong, many of the surrounding 
towns being represented by long lists of crisp items. An 
uneven color mars the otherwise good presswork. 

M. B. De La Bere, Sheldon (N. D.) Progress—— Two years 
have passed since your paper was criticised, and a glance at 
the Progress is sufficient to show that they have been years of 
progress. Neatly printed, carefully made up, and most excel- 
lent ads. place it in the front rank of weekly journals. 

J. W. Featuerston, Wheelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota.— With the exceptions noted in your letter there is 
little to criticise about your “ Graduation Number.” There is a 


tendency in the make-up to pull leads from between the heads 
and the rules above —it would be better to take them out below 
the headlines. Presswork is exceptionally good, and ads. are 
very creditable. 

QuarryvILLE (Pa.) Sun— The Sun is a paper with all 
mechanical points commendable. It is seldom that such a 
large advertising patronage is handled without some poor dis- 
play. The paper is also remarkable for its large amount of cor- 
respondence, about eight columns being neatly presented. 

F. J. Procoaska, Park River (N. D.) News.—You obtain 
much better results from a Washington hand press than is 
usually accomplished, and you are publishing a good local 
paper, carefully made up. Ads. are nicely displayed and well 
balanced, although the rule panel-work is slightly overdone. 

In the correspondence columns of an Arkansas weekly 
appears the following items, one from each of four towns: 

Plenty of rain. 

A hard rain today. 

Plenty of rain at present. 

We had a fine rain Monday. 

Leon H. McNEILL, Carey (Ohio) Times.— Your ads. have 
a clear-cut appearance and are aided by good presswork. That 
of the Wyandot County Fair has too much sameness in its 
display. My choice of the best out of the several you enclosed 
lies between that of the Times, headed “ Advertisers,” and that 
of the Toledo Commercial. 

CHARLES M. 
Your ads. show many commendable features, and aside’ from 


3ERKHEIMER, Connellsville (Pa.) News.— 
a tendency to overcrowding in some portions have few defects. 
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No. I. 
The ad. of the Columbia Bargain Store is well balanced and 
neatly arranged, and that of the Pittsburg Brewing Company 
would have been much better if the line of flame border had 
PBL PAD AQPOrwrws** 
Baths, Haircutting and Shaving 


oJ, PORTER KEFFER 


@ Baltimore House Barber Shop 





Ladies Shampooing a Specialty 





been placed top and bottom of the entire ad., with another 
wave line substituted where the border now appears. Many 
unusual full-line arrangements are in evidence, two of which 
(Nos. I and 2) are shown herewith. 

C. H. McAuwan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.— You handle ads. 
remarkably well for an apprentice, and your work shows the 
marks of considerable experience. The large ad. of the Enter 
prise and that of Weigle & Sons Furniture Co. are creditable, 
while that of Ransone & Garrett Shoe Co. has too much 
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condensed Gothic. It is a bad plan to use a series of this kind 
to so great an extent in any one ad. 

T. H. Kitcuen, Anthony (Kan.) Republican —yYour ad. 
work has improved decidedly since last December and it com- 
pares very favorably with that of other papers. The large ads. 
of Firestone & Hoopes are well handled and there are only 
two in the issue of June 8 that are not creditable — those of 
the Anthony Drug Company and J. J. Costa. 

Paut N. Haypen, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada.— 
Your ads. show that you used your head as well as your hands 
a few changes would have wrought 
considerable improvement. There is too much lower-case dis- 
play in “A” and “B,” and “Call and see them” in the latter 
should have been smaller; in “C” omit the third “ Bicycles ” 
and the points after those preceding; and in “ D” the second- 
ary display should have been “25 drinks” and “15 cents.” 
ad. of Babb & Kirkland was a marked improvement 


in their composition, yet 


The reset 
over the others. 

Mitiprook (N. Y.) Round Table.— There are two or three 
fairly good ads., but nearly all have a decided sameness, too 
much display, and poor judgment used as to the proper lines 
to be given prominence. You should secure copies of a few 
of the papers commended in this department for their good 
ads. and adopt some of the ideas shown. The make-up of the 
first page is very bad. If you must run such a conglomeration 
of plate matter and paid readers relegate it to the most obscure 
portion of the paper. There is a fair supply of news, but the 
whole mechanical arrangement needs remodeling. 

CuHartes V. Simmons, Creamery Journal, Waterloo, Iowa. 
A noticeable feature of your ad. composition is that you 
adopt many of the best ideas in modern display, interspersed 
with original designs, and are not wedded to any particular 
style, as is too frequently the case even on publications where 
ads. are meritorious. In this respect and in make-up and press- 
work the Creamery Journal compares favorably with the best 
magazines published, and is well worth its price of 10 cents a 
copy to any student of neat typographical effects. There is 
only one defect —the need of new running title. The ads. 
clipped from the Egg Reporter are also very creditable. 

C. F. Cuase & Son, Lyon County Reporter, Marshall, 
Minnesota.— The first point of interest to attract my eye 
appears on the second page of the cover enclosing your 
“ School Edition” —two columns of sandwiched readers with 
the caption reproduced herewith (No. 3). One can almost for- 
give the horribleness of such a make-up. The ad. composition 
has one fault common nearly to all—the body type used is 











~ Sandwich | 


Funny Things and 
Things Not so 





too large, as is particularly evidenced in those of Parsons & 
Langland and D. D. Forbes & Co. In the ad. of T. J. Baldwin, 
if the wording run down the center had been set straight in a 
panel, it would have been a great improvement. The number 
as a whole, however, is well handled and shows praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

D. P., Sheboygan, Wisconsin, writes: ‘“ Herewith send you 
copy of paper printed with two impressions on a 38 by 55 three- 
revolution Hoe press, tape delivery, two form rollers, rack and 
pinion distribution, felt and paper tympan. You will notice that 
there are a number of wrinkles across the sheet, and some- 
times the paper even tears from the impression. The paper 
does not tear as easy when wet as when dry. Could you sug- 
gest the cause?” Answer—I think you would secure better 
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results if you used a rubber blanket and muslin stretcher. Your 
trouble may be caused by having some of the grippers tighter 
than others, or the cylinder bands may be too tight. With 
these suggestions adopted you should have no difficulty in 
printing your paper dry with good results. 

E. W. Srutes, Spokane, Washington.— Your ads. show 
good judgment throughout, and I reproduce two (Nos. 4 and 
from which I wish to draw a few conclusions. At first 


LUMBER, 
Mill Work 


Wholesale and Retail 


5) 














Screens, Sash, Doors, Mouldings 
and Shingles, and all kinds of ex- 
terior and interior finish. 

Latest improved machinery and 
dry kiln. <All orders’ promptly 
filled. 


Holland-Horr Mill Co. 


Monroe St and G. N. Ry. 
Tel Main 589 

















No. 4. 


sight these do not appear at all extraordinary, yet if the rules 
on either side of “and” in No. 4 had been omitted the effect of 
the entire ad. would have been changed, and it would have 
appeared very ordinary. The panel arrangement of “ Concord 


CONCORD 


ROAD WAGONS 























High-Grade Business Wagons #Built for Wear 
and Tear# tt tt tt tCome in and see them 


| Shaw-Wells Company 


No. 5. 


Successor to Union Warehouse 
& Machine Co. Corner Post 
Street and N. P. Railway 








Road Wagons” in No. 5 is commendable. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would have been set in one line across the top, 
to the detriment of the ad. Your panel heads are very neat. 


“ WanTep — A NEwspaAPER FoR Goop Peopie.”— Under this 
head Charles H. Cochran recently contributed the following 
interesting article to the Typothetae and Platemaker: 

The recent Sheldon sensation in journalism has shown that there 
exists a broad field for the newspaper that shall appeal to the really good 
people of society — the saving element of humanity. The most influen- 
tial newspapers that we have are not those of the largest circulation, but 
those that combine with a fair circulation a reputation that stands for a 
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principle, for the betterment of mankind in some way, rather than for 
greed of the nearest dollar. Such newspapers are always the strongest 
forces in the communities in which they exist, determining more opinions 
and creating and developing more real sentiment than papers of the sen- 
sational class issuing twenty times the number of copies. 

That religious newspapers, so called, do not fill the demand of any 
great number of good people for a good newspaper is too apparent to the 
printing fraternity to require argument. That Sheldon’s edition of the 
Topeka Capital failed to supply the long-felt want was attributable 
largely to the fact that his ideas were along the same lines as the ordi- 
nary religious press. That the best of the popular and reputable news- 
papers of the day do not fill the demand for a really good and moral 
newspaper is shown by the widespread interest and curiosity’ as to what 
Sheldon would produce, and the universal criticism his experiment 
received in newspaper circles. 

I believe that there is a field yet unfilled for a moral, unshifting 
newspaper — a newspaper that shall compare with the average daily 
paper as Abraham Lincoln compares with the average politician. The 
desire to benefit the race —the philanthropic tendency —is a growing 
force in the newspaper world, and some day some man with a great 
brain and a big heart, free from the trammels of religious creed and a 
stranger to cant and hypocrisy, will give us such a paper, and it will be 
read from the golden sands of Alaska to the soggy morasses of Florida, 
and copied and imitated in every city of our land. 

Then let those tremble who prosper at the expense of society, for 
their days of supremacy will be numbered, and the crystallized force of 
a pure newspaper press will remedy the galling evils that clog and dam 
our boasted civilization, and the conditions that permit injustice and 
poverty to prevail as the irredeemable lot of the great majority of man- 
kind. ; 

An honest press, a sincere press, is the palladium that will protect 
the happiness of the lowly majority from the selfishness of the powerful 
few. It is in this direction that I look for progression and develop- 
ment in American newspapers. Here lies the force of the press too often 
latent, yet aroused sufficiently at intervals to afford recognition that it is 
there. 


P 

















CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens ano Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROOFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


_ Bicetow’s Hanpsoox oF Puncruation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EnciisH Compounp Worps anv Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPouNDING OF ENGLIsH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 
and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

PossEssivE Pronouns.— J. B. Z., Chicago, asks: “In the 
possessive case should the apostrophe be used in the word 
‘it’s’? If not, why not?” Answer.—No, this possessive pro- 
noun should not be written with an apostrophe. Neither 
should “hers,” “ours,” “theirs,” or “yours.” All are prop- 
erly written without an apostrophe, although the apostrophic 
form is the only one recognized in any other possessive word 
made by adding an s, except the pronoun “his,” which has 
what is called mutation, or change of the vowel. This usage, 
which is universal beyond question — although there was a 
time when many writers did use the apostrophe in these pos- 
sessive pronouns — is a survival of an old genitive, now exis- 
tent elsewhere only in forms like “ backwards,” “towards,” 
etc., which are now generally esteemed inelegant. Apart from 
the possessive pronouns, the slight survival of the old genitive 
without the apostrophe is only adverbial. A curious fact in 
the history of the pronoun “it” is that at first “his” was used 
as the possessive, then “it” was so used, then “it’s,” and long 


ago the form that many persons would naturally think proper 
was rejected, and the puzzling one now in universal use 
adopted. 


“Twice Over.”— P. L., Roxbury, Massachusetts, writes: 
“Tn the article on ‘ Discrimination in the Use of Words’ in 
the May number of THe INLAND PRINTER mention is made 
that the use of ‘twice over’ is not good English. I noticed 
later in Cushing’s Manual, speaking about when an amend- 
ment to strike out words is considered in the negative, it is 
equivalent to the affirmative of agreeing; ‘so that to put a 
question on agreeing, after a question on striking out is nega- 
tived, would be, in effect, to put the same question twice ovei.’ 
How can it in this case be avoided and give the meaning 
intended?”  Answer—The simplest correction would be 
merely omission of the last word, making the last phrase read, 
“to put the same question twice.” <A better change would be 
made by saying “to repeat the former question,” or, “to put 
again a question already voted on,” or, “to put the 
one question a second time.” It does not seem likely that 
any expression can demand the use of “twice over,” since 
“twice” alone means all that can possibly be meant by the 
pleonastic locution. Our correspondent’s letter is written with 
a looseness in the use of words that need not ordinarily sub- 
ject him to criticism, since it is, and always will be, natural to 
most persons to talk or write without very strenuous discrim- 
ination. Commonly, even in particular connections, language 
that can not be understood in any sense really other than the 
one intended is thought to be good enough, even if it does not 
exemplify perfect diction. If the correspondent should study 
diction with a competent teacher, though, it is probable that 
his study would soon lead to another method of expression 
that would be recognized by any one as a better use of words. 
“ Mention is made,” for instance, is not nearly as good as “it 
is said,” because the simpler words tell exactly and fully what 
is done, and in its true sense the other expression means some- 
thing else. Cushing’s language in the quotation is also criti- 
cisable for faults other than the one inquired about. It does 
not say in the best way what is meant, and it should not be 
hard to find a better way to say it, although a demand for that 
better way might easily, and almost reasonably, be called 
hypercritical. Cushing’s thought, also, might be criticised. 
The second question would not really be only the same as the 
first. It would be more inclusive. Amendment by striking 
out words might be negatived by some who would also vote 
against adoption of the whole matter presented. The first vote 
would apply to a part only; the second would apply to the 
whole, and would be necessary for final determination, at 
least in the case of any new matter. Of course a negative vote 
on amending an article in a constitution already operative is 
decisive. 

NUMBER OF THE Noun “ Company.”—S. L., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, asks: “ Should the word ‘ company’ as an antecedent have 
the pronouns in the singular or plural form?” Answer.—lIt is 
not possible, on the basis of usage or of grammatical author- 
ity, to say either that the pronouns should be always singular 
or that the plural only is right. Both usage and particular 
authority assure us that collective nouns may be accompanied 
with either singular or plural pronouns, according to the 
understanding of unity or plurality in the sense conceived or 
conveyed. Best usage is not fairly exemplified by confusion of 
number — that is, a singular pronoun or verb in one part of 
the sentence, and a plural pronoun or verb in another part. In 
speaking of a company as one collection, with the idea only of 
one body, and not of its separate members as such, the singular 
pronoun should always be used. Thus, we should say that a 
company has been or is to be organized, that it will do some- 
thing, etc. But when the reference is to members of the com- 
pany, as in the case of agreement in action by members of it, a 
plural construction may be used. No instance of such plural 
use with the word “company” is convenient for citation from 
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an authoritative book on grammar, but the following, from be. 
Goold Brown's “Grammar of English Grammars,” is appli- 
cable in all such cases: “ When the antecedent is a collective 
noun conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree 
with it in the plural number: as, ‘ The council were divided in 
their sentiments.’ ‘ The Christian world are beginning to awake 
out of their slumber.’ ‘Where march a train with baskets on 
their heads.’ The collective noun, or noun of multitude, being 
a name that signifies many, may in general be taken in either 
of two ways, according to the intention of the user; that is, 
either with reference to the aggregate as one thing, in which 
sense it will accord with the neuter pronoun ‘it’ or ‘ which’; 
or with reference to the individuals, so as to accord with a 
plural pronoun ‘they,’ ‘their,’ ‘them,’ or ‘who, masculine or 
feminine, as the individuals of the assemblage may happen to 
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y “ENOUGH FOR ME.” 


“Sometimes I think I'll thrash him, good, 


y 
. d He needs it bad, I’m sure, 
Vv , : An’ sometimes — well, I b’lieve I would 


’"N then [ can’t endure 

T’ tech th’ musin’ little kid. 
For when he smiles, y’ see, 

He looks jes’ like his mother did, 
An’ that’s enough for me. 


Vv 
Vv 






I guess a hundred times or more 
I've taken him inside 

Th’ bedroom there, an’ closed th’ door 
An’ tried an’ tried an’ tried 

T’ bring myself to strike him, onct, 
Jes’ onct — an’ then I see 

His mother’s smile on his wet face, 
An’ that’s enough for me. 










First thing I know I’m sittin’ there 
Pettin’ th’ little chap, 

An’ strokin’ of his curly hair, 
Holdin’ him in my lap, 

An’ dreamin’ of her — seein’ her 
Jes’ as she used to be, 









An’ somethin’ makes my eyes t’ blur 
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An’ me cry silently. 








He’s got the same brown eyes she had 
An’ the same silky hair, 

Looks so like her, th’ little lad, 
That — well, I jes’ don’ dare 

To lay a finger rough on him, 
’T’d almos’ seem as though 

I was a’ bein’ harsh to her 

An’ so I let him go. 








He ain’t a bad boy — no, he ain't, 
Jes’ mischievous, that’s all, 

In all his make-up th’ ain’t a taint 
©’ meanness — an’ I call 

T’ mind when things she used to do 
Exactly like he does, 

I thought was jes’ th’ cutest an’ 

Th’ dearest ever was. 





Y’ know, sometimes he’ll come t’ me 
An’ say to me: ‘ Say, Dad, 

Y’ ain’t goin’ to whip me, now, are ye? 
I ain’t been very bad.’ 

An’ then he’ll twist, an’ sort 0’ smile, 
My eyes get blurred an’ dim, 












J Th’ ain’t enough gold in th’ world 

y T’ hire me t’ tech him. 

V R A See 

Vv Folks say I’m spoilin’ him —- may be 
Vv I am, but I don’t dare 

Vv To tech him rough — he looks like she 







Did, an’ so I don’t care. 
He puts his little arms aroun’ 
My neck, an’ I can see 
Her in his eyes, so big an’ brown, 


‘*He looks jes’ like his mother did, 
An’ that’s enough for me.” . ‘. oo 
8 An’ that’s enough for me. 
James Foley, Jr., in Bismarck Tribune. 
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The number of the pronoun is itself the index to the sense 
in which the antecedent is therein taken. It does not follow, 
however, but that there may be violations of the rule, by the 
adoption of one number when the other would be more correct, 
or in better taste. A collection of things inanimate, as a fleet, 
a heap, a row, a tier, a bundle, is seldom, if ever, taken dis- 
tributively, with a plural pronoun.” The first example quoted 
by Brown has a word similar to “company.” If we may cor- 
rectly say that the council were divided in their sentiments, of 
course it is equally correct to say that the company were 
divided in their sentiments. Some of this matter quoted from 
Brown, as also some more of what he says, is not very clear on 
first reading, but altogether he has treated the subject very 
well, and it does not seem possible to be more positive than he 
has been. Proofreaders may well allow the word “ company ” 
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and its pronouns to stand as written, except in a case of evi- 


dent confusion. 


Worpbs AN 


readers: 


WORD OR PHRASE. 


_ ute febre 


aaa .or  addatur _ oh ; : eA < : : x 


Addantur 


Addendus ..... eee 
Ad gratam ac iditate m. 
AARTOCHOUS 26.56 ci05005 


Ad “bitum. 5. 
Admove sarees 
Admoveatur oe 
Agitato vase 


Alternis horis .....5. 


AOS 50s 


Alvus abs DONC L Ad. bles 


ANG... 











D PHRASES UsED IN WRITING PRESCRIPTIONS.— 
The following list of words and phrases used in the writing 
of prescriptions will be found useful for reference by proof- 


Abs. febr. 





‘Ndhib. 


Aqua Bags a ics od ane 


Aqua communis . 
Aqua fervens. 





Aqua fluviatilis ans 


Agua fontalis aio ate 


Agua marina 





PAO EE TOONS 6g 00g Since Sa BU LO 


Aqua pluvials... 


PAITME TONGUE sis a 5 bese cso ya! 3. aia 
PRUE DOIG a o.3 50.69 és ns wees 
POT CUME BV ERE oo 0.0.6. 00 <a wie dna 





. Aq. font. 

Aq. marin. 

Aq. niv. 

Aq. pluv. 

.Aq pur. 

£5. tepid. 
A. 











— dren sieia wiles nies 


PONE 
Bibe.. 
BES che artate catia eone 
Bis in dies. ...... 
Bolus . 





PRultiat, or -RBulliant.. 


Butvrum . 




















ABBREVIATION, 






































ENGLISH. 


.In the absence of fever. 
. To, or up to. 


Add to. 
Let (them) be added. 


. To be added. 


Toanagreeable sourness. 


.To be administered 
. At pleasure. 

. Apply. 

. Let (it) be applied. 


The .ial being shaken. 
very other hour. 
1e belly. 





The bowels being con- 


fined. 


.. Of each. 
. Boiling water. 
-<Common water. 
. Hot water. 
... River water. 
... Spring water. 

.. Sea water. 

.. Snow water. 


Rain water. 


. Pure water. 
. Tepid water. 


A sand bath. 


... Vapor bath. 
Vell. 


. Drink. 

. Twice. 

. Twice daily. 
. A large pill. 
. Let boil. 


Cale ULL Re a ae .Warm 

ap. ore . Take. 

apiat..... . Let him take. 
ME eos cir a ie sie aioe ae .. A capsule. 

ce, fe vase otal ae 

| [2 ETO OSE oS rear PHATE ssc cc0s os 25s SSE PAPEr. 
OE er eee ee 

ochlear, or Cochleare ........ COCKS. inc 65sisse0< ss ASPOONIE. 
OCHIEUI ETN PIOIE «5.6535 :4.00 +. COCMs AIO s a:0's o-0s.00:0 0d \ dessertspoontul. 


ochleare magnu 


0 PTE 
vlatur@ 


ontinuetir 
OnNLUSUS .. 


A RRARRAAR RRA RA A RA RRA RRR RRR RA 





PI Mende as nectaken 

vortex . 

VGS MONG «55. o0 ea 

FS THOCLE > 65.5006 oa 6 St Oe Ae Pane er 
ee eS. Pee ne 
Crathus vnarius . ..Cyath. vina 

Ja .. 

Detur .. Reo Det... 

Detur talis dosis..... | 2 a tera 


Detur talis doses 
Decanta. 
Decem 


POET ois hse Gin on 


Decoctum . 


TICCHOCINE ho. oi06:6% 6 60 
Dicbus alternis . 


Dilutum ...... 
Dimidius .... 


ochleare pavvum ...... 
DEUID asp soe esp se 16 80,5509 


i a a er 
DUPTEUE Sooo 5 diac ie shes 
DUP OST os vo os -n si ne 
OPCISING 56:04 cai acns wines 
Ne cic isis a-seice hs 


ee 
Fee Goel 


_..Colatur. 














numero xti..D. T. D. No. 


.. Decoct. 
..Decub. . 
+» Deeb. al... 
i. 

‘Dim. 








Dividatur in parte: S equates eee” Bair p- we q. 


Donec alvus soluta fuerit. 


POSTS ics 2 
kjusdem. bectiewhs . Ejusd 
PEASE one eerie pont .. Emesis...... 
pvasges EE OEE EEE . Ene 
E-vhibeatur..... soos Se 

ERC CHEE 6 dice sa Rt. 
ee KR. Sea Ne ae 
Febre durante . re 

Fiat . 

Fervens ... 


Fracta dost. 








. Donec alv. 
























6 OC SII 5. cic ais ales 
6 ROC PRIVS 6 csc tas 





Be  eaiaehasaaamaaaeatas 


..Contus. ae ontas 
aS ds wenteas sreaae 
EON cisciw. aiakemaeaces 














[Bits eens 
RECENT, este siemaale va 
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A tablespoontul. 
A teaspoontul, 
soiling. 


.. Strain. 


To the strained liquor. 


.A mouth wash. 


An eye wash. 
( ‘ompounded, 


Ent. 
.A gallon. 


Let it be continued. 


. Bruised. 


soil. 

The bark. 
Tomorrow morning. 
Tomorrow night. 


. aces WHR. 
Saal A wineglass. 
.. Give. 


Let be given. 
Give of sucha dose. 


.. Give twelve of such doses 


Pour off. 
Ten. 

The tenth. 
A decoction. 


. Lying down. 
. Every other day. 
... Diluted. 

.. One-half. 


Divide into equal parts. 
Until the bowels are 
opened. 


... A dose. 
... Of the same. 
.. Vomiting. 


A clyster. 
And. 


. Let it be exhibited. 


Spread. 


. Make. 


The fever continuing. 


. Let be made. 


Boiling. 
In broken or divided 
doses. 


FUSE AU 05. 5.554 5.01559 81090 Sais EUS S 5 bs a gees aces EE SMAL PIeCeS. 
Filtra. SOP ere 

Gelatina quar We ies peas Gel. quavis.......... In any kind of jelly. 
Gargaryvsma.. Oe.) nn: eo 
ee Grad................. By degrees; gradually. 
PRT sa lods sven ky cc wowe seen | rere. . 

PATS O o.d cssciectn ae tee Nis {et Ee a caiiaix. tes .A draught. 
PIeOAOMAAA. oss voce cccinss Hebdom............. A week. 

Herbarum recentium .......... Herb. recent Of tresh herbs. 

| ai Oe .H .An hour. 

PEON BONNER 5 dca Gaivants ae ac HS: . At bedtime. 
L.A Id. . The same. 

Infunde .. Int . Infuse. 

In dies Daily. 
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In pulmento...... 
pie ORES we 
Fi 
Lagena. 

LGR 24.5: 

Lateri dolenti 
Linimentum .. 
ee Tre ee 
Liguos 

LOND <5 
Macera.. 
Magnus 

Mane... 

Mane primo 
Manus Sai 
Manipulus..... 
Mice pants. 
Minimum .... 
Misce.. 


ais ase cnn iv ogminge 


Mitlatur sanguts 
More solita 
Von ath 
Vous ope tatur se 
Vow heating 
-VUMeEVO 6.64. 
Octarius . 
Octo 
Omni hora .... sd 
Omnt quadrant: hora 
Ovum 
7aVs . 
artes a rquiales s 
artitis victbus 
astillum 
Penicillum camelinum 
Pervacta operatione emetict 


Pilula . 
Poculum 


ost singulas ‘sedes liquidas 


PONS i; 

F racparata.. 
Primus . 

ree eke , . 

Pro re nata 
Pulvis 

Pyxis 

Quantum libet 
Quantum suffictat 
Quantum voluerts . 
Quaque.... 
Quartus 

Quatuor 

Ouingue 

Quintus 

Quotidte 
Recipe... 

Regio umbilict 
Repetatur . 
Saturatus . 
Scatula F 
Secundum artem 
Socundus 


‘Sy SUncila 
OH ob ee 
St vires permittant. 


Signa 

Solve 

SomNUS .. ‘ 
Spiritus vint vectificatus 
Spiritus vint tenuon 
Statim 

Sub finem coctionts 


Stet 

Srvomat 

Supra 

Talts 

Zemport dextro 

TOF ox 

Ter in adie. 

BROS jens 3 

Tridnum 

Tritura.. 

Tussts 
/timo sia soy riptus 
na , 

dictum . 


~ 


Wes 


td 
Gi 
lel 
I! 
Litello ovt solutus. 


tellus 











In pulm 
nter 


Mane Sc inatees 
Mail. DYE... .,..0c00s 
Manus penauats 
ee 
Mic. pan..... a 
M. or min 


.. Mit sang 
. Mor. sol 


Non ° o- 
Non repetat. 

.. Noe 

twas owas 
(Eh. OF OCE.. 

. Octo 


..Omn. hor 


Om. quar. hor 


Penicil. cam 
Peract. op. emet 


. Pil 


Pocul.. 
Post sing. sed. liq. 


Potus 


Quint 
Ouotid. 


Reg. umbil. 
Rept 


Sesquih 
Sesunic. 

Dex as 
Si vir. perm 


Sig 

Soly 
Somnus. 
S.V.oR 
move F 
Stat ‘ 
Sub fin. coct 


St. 
Sum 


Ter 





In gruel. 

Between. 

Milk. 

A flask or bottle. 
Flannel. 

To the pained side. 
A liniment. 


. Lint. 
. A solution. 


A lotion. 

Macerate. 

Large 

In the. morning 

Early in the morning. 


. The hand. 


A handtul. 
Crumbs of bread. 
A minim. 


ve ES 
.. Send. 


Let blood be drawn. 
In the usual manner. 
Not. 

Do not repeat. 

The night. 


. Number. 


A pint. 
Eight. 

Every hour. 

Every quarter of an hour. 
An egg. 


A part. 








.In equal parts. 


In divided doses. 
A pastille. 


. A camel's-hair brush. 


The operation of the 
emetic being over. 

A pill. 

Cup. 

After every liquid evacu 
ation. 

A drink. 

Prepared. 

The first. 

For. 

As occasion may require. 

A powder. 

A pill box. 

As much as you please 

A sufficient quantity. 

As much as you wish. 

Each, or every. 

Fourth. 

Four. 

Five. 

The fifth. 


he umbilical region. 
Let it be repeated. 


.. Saturated. 


A box. 
According to art. 
Second 


.. One-half. 


Seven. 

Keep; preserve 

An hour and a halt 

An ounce and a half. 

Six 

It the strength will pet 
mit. 

Write, or mark. 

Dissolve. 


. Sleep. 


Rectified spirits of wine 

Proof-spirit of wine 

Immediately. 

Toward the end of boil 
ing. 

Let it stand. 

Let him take. 

Above. 

Such a one 

To the right temple 

Thrice, or three times. 

Thrice daily. 

Three. 

Three days. 

Triturate. 

A cough. 

The last ordered. 
Pogether. 

As directed. 


oe} 


Strength. 
Dissolve in the yolk of 


A VALUABLE PASTE RECIPE. 


The following formula for making 


one that can be relied on: 


5 parts gum arabic 


gum arabic in two quarts warm water. 


parts good wheat flour. 


paste for any use is 
3 parts sugar of lead, 3 parts alum, 


Dissolve the 


When cold stir in the 


flour and add the sugar of lead and alum (which should have 
been previously dissolved in water). 


signs of ebullition. 


Let cool and use. 





Cook until it shows 





ee 
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CONDUCTED BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on esti- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be addressed to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 

Correspondents will please observe the following rules: 

‘No estimates will be sent by mail. 

If possible, always send a copy of the job on which you wish an 
estimate given. 

Give size, kind and weight of stock. Detailed information re- 
garding binding, kind of composition, measure of type matter, size 
of type. How job is to be run, size of forms, kind of presses to 
be employed, cylinder or platen. If engravings are to be furnished 
by printer, tell what they are and what they cost. If engraved 
cover-designs are to be employed, state what they cost. Give us 
all the information you can. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND Printer Account Boox.-— A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of peemrees 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circylar on application. 

Campsie’s Vest-Pocket. Estimate Book, for the. convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators, and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

Tue Harmonizer, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmoni- 
ous combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Parer Stock EstimatinG Stmpiiriep.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per 
pound, and will aid in rg eg paperdealers’ bills, as well as aid deal- 
ers in selling goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

Wutte’s Mutticocor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in_ use. Each page shows how each color of ink would 
look on that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in 
combination. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his cus- 
tomers the effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving 


up the job. Reduced price, 40 cents. 


HEILMAN & Storer, Sycamore, Ohio.— In your request for 
an estimate on 5,000 bank checks, bound in books of twenty- 
five, you fail to give us information which will enable us to 
give an intelligent estimate. You omit the size and weight as 
well as the quality of the stock, and also fail to state whether 
the checks are to have stub, etc. We must have detailed infor- 
mation regarding stock, etc., or we will pay no attention to 
requests for estimates. 

Halstead, Kansas, asks for an estimate on 
says 


R. P. WILson, 
1,000 20-page books and cover, type and half-tones, and 
that the work was run four pages at a time on a Io by 15 Gor- 
don. Book was wire table-stitched and had cover glued on. 
The price charged customer was about $22.50. Mr. Wilson 
fails to state the type measure of the pages in depth, but states 
the width. He also fails to state the grade of stock used on 
the inside of the book. We can not make intelligent estimates 
without the proper information. However, the price was not 
nearly adequate for the work involved, even though the stock 


be a poor grade of S. & S. C. book. 


MacuHINE vs. HANp Composition.—We have had several 
inquiries as to what difference should be made between hand 
There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as regards this item and we would like to have it dis- 
cussed by publishers who have had experience. Recently 
Publishers’ Association in the East kept a record of the cost 
between hand and machine work, and if our recollection is 


and machine composition. 


right, the consensus of opinion was that machine work cost the 
most —that is, counting repairs, etc. We can hardly bring 
ourselves to a realization that this is a fact. We hope that this 
will be freely discussed. 

WE have received the following letter from a Chicago sub- 
scriber. Knowing full well the difference of opinion regarding 
work of this kind, we ask our readers for a full and free dis- 
cussion of this too important subject. We hope that there will 
be many publishers avail themselves of this opportunity to give 
practical experiences : 

Editor Estimating Department: 

Dear Sitr,— If not asking too much, will you kindly advise a sub- 
scriber through the medium of your department what an up-to-date print- 
ing establishment ought to obtain for presswork on ordinary work, black 
bill-heads, statements, etc. 

Yours, 
SUBSCRIBER. 

VINCENT L. Tripp, Cohocton, New York, asks for an esti- 
mate on a four-page note circular set in solid brevier, 1,000 
copies, and also on 1,000 additional copies. Following is the 


estimate: 


ink, in lots of 5,000, such as letter-heads, 


Composition and make-up 
One-half ream 17 by 22, 20-pound flat, at 10 cents.............4.- 
Presswork and make-ready 


Twenty-five per 
One thousand copies additional: 


Paper 
Presswork 


RatpH TALLMAN, Ogdensburg, New York, asks for an esti- 
mate on 2,000 insurance blanks, printed both sides, size 8% x 


14, cuts four to sheet 17 by 28, 20-pound stock, 14-cent bond. 


Following is the estimate: 

Composition and make-up 

One ream 17 by 28, 20-pound bond, at 14 cents 
Presswork and make-ready 


Twenty-five per cent 


R. E. F., Mountain Lake Park, Maryland, asks for an 
estimate on 3,000 brochures, size 544 by 7% after trim, 12 pages 
Stock for cover, green melton, antique finish. 


and cover. 
enameled book. Following is the estimate: 


Stock for inside, 


Stock, including cover 

Composition, inside and one page cover 
Make-up 
Presswork, 


including make-ready, on cover 


Presswork, inside, 18,000 impressions on job press............... 
Make-ready 


Binding 


These figures are based on the way you did the work, but if the 


form had been run on a cylinder press (the way it should have 
been), making only 3,000 impressions against your 18,000, the 
job should have been billed to your customer at $39.75. Con- 
sidering all things, we think the price you received for the 
work, $45, a very fair price. Now, if you had had cylinder- 
press competition, you would have been obliged to figure the 
presswork as though you were going to do it on a cylinder, or 
lost the contract. The work is well done and a credit to you 
both as regards composition and presswork. 


Wuat Paper Costs.—There is a very wide difference in 
the way printers figure their stock for jobs. Some figure the 
stock at mill price, others figure it at mill price plus the freight 
and drayage, while still others figure the stock at mill price 
plus freight, drayage, handling, etc. Now, there is a certain 








per cent of waste to every shipment of stock, no matter how 
small. With some the shrinkage is only slight, yet it should 
all be taken into account. When it is considered how many 
times paper stock is handled before it gets to the customer, we 
believe our readers will agree with us that paper stock costs 
considerably more than the price at the mill plus freight and 
drayage. It is not good business policy to buy two reams of 
25 by 38 for 1,000 copies of a 6 by 9 book and expect to deliver 
the customer 1,000 finished books. It is an impossibility. 
There are the top and bottom sheets which are sure to be in 
such a condition that they are unfit for use. Then there are 
sheets for make-ready, O. K.’s, etc. Don’t figure your stock at 
what it costs you laid down. Add a certain per cent for hand- 
ling and waste. We would like to hear from our readers on 
this very important and vital phase of estimating. Don’t be 
afraid to give some one else the benefit of your experience. It 
is a mighty good way to rectify some of the mistakes some 
people make in their estimates. 

W. M. H., New Iserra, Louisiana, asks for an estimate on 
a 4-page laundry list, 5% by 9 folded. Job cuts 12 out of 28 
by 42, 60-pound news. Says the job was printed on a platen 
press and furnished the customer for 4o cents per thousand in 


20,000 lots. Following is our estimate: 
A TEARS BODY Way GO=p Oe MOCWS.'5)5)5 ooiels. oie ie-een.8 wei ere ¢ wo snlewecers $ 8.10 
CUEineee TYR Uy (ANI COLEV OLY o05.65:5.55< 5,5.6: 0:assrassisieis cals waieoinave s oiacs 75 
ee PET TCR eEeC Ere rere rere eT errr cre 2.50 
PBF lees CHENG 29 Sacra ls ce ior ak ets ta resco oiesateitaatatro's fa bidlaeeraTel a ieral eal niecdi sina mvelelewnns 10.00 
$21.35 
PEW EIUG-BVO DEL) COME els 3.015: 5) ern vielen ore elaninae epuare 5-33 
$26.68 


We would like to know how the firm that did this work pays 
its paper bills, printers, etc. Such prices as these are nothing 
short of dishonest. Some one has got to suffer financially for 
such bad management. If this job was not worth $1.33 1-3 
per thousand in 20,000 lots it was not worth anything. We 
presume the job was furnished flat and not folded. 


Hucu A. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia—We 
regret that we are unable to furnish estimates by mail, owing 
to the demands upon our time. You ask for an estimate on 
3,000 pamphlets and cover, 16 pages 6 by 9, half-tone work, 
cover printed on all pages, one color throughout. Following 
is our estimate: 


3 reams 25 by 38, 80-pound enameled book................eeeee% $18.00 
ph 8S AOC TU | OU I En CRC REO Ria aOR ae a er Mca eewes Far 5.00 
PRN RRSP NSE ICS ASTST EN 2 fails 5 orcs/acog oie Sy Gress oseiaie. ose esse ve dado. esniat buble ese ela oNe 6.00 
ee ee ere eT eer eee ee Tee eee eT Te ee ee eee 12.00 
POUR U EN Eri SNR RD cola 15 deol satin v4 (oe nb /6-l 0 S64 10 a GUWTE Coy Sars lo to TO le TOCN ec eKatd, O28 90 1.00 
RO ts Na alesis oe se onctars (cone iosstes ovals ous als rataceiieva share? ee aletele aiviaie 4 Sele So 6.00 
(Corre tpt lly ASS oi Can Bee RC eeey ME OREN eg oP EEE CR ICON CE CC CHIO REICH AAC 2.50 
Presswork, COVEt, INCIUGING MAKEUP. <i6.5 2.6.6 6 sc5 05 00 630 oot assess sues de 4.50 
SEIS CAINE DEER yc gic ser 6 5 ei oie aie aunie's ss yo sista ieie severe biere/ dessa: sie ow aeRO 3-70 
$57.70 

TWORTFAVE PEF COMME. onesies scsesescssnacess 14.42 

2:92 


You may wonder why we add twenty-five per cent to our fig- 
ures of cost in your case and forty per cent in other instances. 
We do this in order to equalize expenses. In cities of your 
size, the scale of wages is not usually so high as it is in 
larger cities. Other expenses are also less. So that in your 
city we believe twenty-five per cent will be fair and just. Our 
readers must rot imagine that this item is profit, for such is 
not the case. When you count such things as rent, light, 
power, heat, taxes, wear and tear, insurance, supervision and 
interest on investment, there remains only a small margin of 
real profit. 

BENJAMIN Bros., Nevada, Iowa, ask for an estimate on an 
80-page city directory, size 6 by 9 after trim, set in 10-point, 
with marginal ads. at top, bottom and one side, one diagram 
page and three pages 6-point solid; also one full-page half- 
tone insert on heavy enameled book; stock for inside was an 
M. F. book; cover stock heavy Princess; cover glued on with 
strip imitation leather; bound table-stitch with three staples; 
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800 copies. They say that all the paper stock, including cover. 
cost them $20 laid down, and that they ran the job in eight- 
page work-and-turn forms. 
press would take, they should have run it eight and back in 
order to save money in the bindery. 
estimate the way the work was done. 
some one else could have done the work for, but what the job 
was worth to them. 


If this was the largest form their 


However, we give the 
It is not a case of what 


ROE, “ANICHTINM ROR OR 05 5.05 0s: Ake: V0 6S5-sb40ns ae ee ence aean $ 20.0 
Composition, 80 pages and 4 pages cover..............00 ee eeee 67.25 
Presswork and make-ready on 12 forms, including cover........ 24.00 
MOR eile aa Mi Rie Pe RTRs BEANE MRIS ENE USS wEbeees aca 6.50 
a ee ee 5.20 
$122.95 

Pwenty-Bve per Cen baie ces ccicrhed eowdscs cede 30.73 





PRINTERS AS AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Amateur photography numbers among its disciples a good 
many printers, and THE INLAND PRINTER is always pleased to 
note the successful efforts of its readers in this delightful avo- 
One of the latest to receive recognition of his work in 
the photographic field is Maxwell A. 
staff of the Baltimore American, who has won the first prize 
offered by the Baltimore Times to amateur photographers. 

The Times on April 13 offered prizes of $15 for first, $10 for 
second and $5 for third best photographs by amateurs. 

The American gave an interesting account of the contest in 
Mr. Buck’s picture, which took the first prize 


cation. 
3uck, a printer on the 


a recent issue. 





THE MACHINIST. 


and is here shown, tells graphically the story of a machinist at 
his bench intent on measuring a piece of steel. The subject is 
the head machinist of the American, Mr. G. Kretzschmer, at 
work, a row of typesetting machines being back of him. The 
massing of the shades, with the central figure brought out in 
relief by the strong light, produces a very artistic picture. The 
winner of the second prize was Mr. Norman N. Seon’s “A 
Study in Shadows.” Third winner was Hewett A. Beasley's 
“Afternoon on the Chesapeake.” Others were favorably men- 
tioned by the judges. The judges were Messrs. McKee Bar- 
clay, Alden G. Pierson and Gifford de J. Mesny. 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cul- 
tivated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Linotyrpe Operator's Companton.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

The MecuanicaL Detaits oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApDJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 

Tue Linotype Manvuat.—By Charles Seeward. Gives detailed instruc- 
tion concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully 
illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valuable 
hook. $1.50, postpaid. 

“Tr a spaceband flies out the window,” get out of its road. 

Boru the Goodson and the Lanston have had valuable pat- 
ents granted within the past two months. 

LiNotyPE operators in Lowell, Massachusetts, receive $15 a 
week for day work and $18 for night. 

Tue New York Times’ Paris Exposition editions are set 
upon the Linotype. It is said a crowd is always present in this 
exhibit. 

Tue Victor (Colo.) Times installed a Linotype of the latest 
style on a Saturday, and on the following Monday fire wholly 
destroyed the plant. 

“A poor workman complains of his tools.” It is dollars to 
doughnuts if your composing machine is not working all right 
that the fault is your own. 

THE pressroom was revolutionized by the rotary press in 
1860, the composing-room by the Linotype in 1888, and the 
stereotype-room by the autoplate in 1900. 

AFTER the St. Louis Chronicle fire, which destroyed their 
composing-room, their new Linotypes were ordered to be sent 
by express, which was accordingly done regardless of the enor- 
mous express charges. 

Tue St. John Typobar Company was incorporated at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, April 30. The capital stock is $8,750,000, of 
which $1,250,000 is six per cent non-cumulative preferred stock. 
The company will manufacture typesetting and other printing 
machinery. 

EpinpurGH, Scotland, has a Linotype class, which, accord- 
ing to last report, has now twenty-two members. It has proved 
very beneficial to the members in securing good positions and 
to the owners of this machine in being enabled to secure 
experienced operators at all times. 

LexincTon, Kentucky, has an ordinance imposing a license 
on concerns engaged in newspaper publishing. The odd fea- 
ture of the law is the fixing of a fee ten times as great for a 
daily printed on a power press as for a weekly printed by hand 
— $100 for the former, $10 for the latter. 


THE average hourly output on the Linotype in France is 


5,000 letters, and in Germany 5,500 letters, or 2,000 and 2,200 
The equivalent to this in England, so far as 


ems respectively. 
the rate of production is concerned, is said to be about 4,000 
ems. The Brussels Printers’ Association permits an output of 
16,000 ems per working day of eight hours. 

WE are informed by Mr. Henry Thrush, general manager 
of the Empire Machine Corporation, that the first deliveries of 
the new Empire machine will be made during the present 


month. Those who saw the new machine in operation at the 
Printing Exposition in New York were convinced that auto- 
matically justified foundry type is now a reality. 

WoMeN are steadily widening their field of achievement in 
newspaper offices. A Pittsfield (Mass.) daily has given a 
woman Linotype operator leave of absence in order to enable 
her to become a machinist. She has secured a place for instruc- 
tion in the Linotype factory in Brooklyn, and when she gradu- 
ates will be placed in charge of the machines in the Pittsfield 
office. 

From the Palmyra (Mo.) Spectator we see that that office 
was visited by Miss Bond Lanins, teacher of literature in Cen- 
tenary College, and her pupils, in search of material for a com- 
position on “A Modern Printing-Office.” The judges awarded 
the prize to Will Springer, and the Spectator publishes his 
paper in full, making about two columns. The names he gives 
to some of the articles in a printing-office are good, but sound 
amusing to an old-time print. His description of the Simplex 
Typesetter and its operation could not be easily improved on, 
except that a galley he calls a “tray.” His impression of a cyl- 
inder press is unique. The fountain roller is an “ink pad,” 
from which the form rollers are “saturated” with ink; the 
cylinder is a “large roller, about two and a half feet in diam- 
” Will's originality probably counted several points. 


“ 


eter. 

By the introduction of the Linotype into the London Daily 
News office, the proprietors, the Colonial Catalogue under- 
stands, “save upward of £5,000 a year. Nightly there are at 
work in that office twenty-five machines, and should occasion 
arise, it would be possible to put the whole of this great organ 
together in a little over six hours. There are several other 
newspaper offices in London where the Linotype has been the 
means of bringing about the enormous economy of production. 
The type of a paper employing the Linotype is always clear 
and clean, and where the operators thoroughly know their 
work, literals are not more numerous than in a paper composed 
by hand labor. The Linotype has come to stay. Having 
learned its true worth, we could no more do without it than we 
could dispense with the electric light, the telephone or the 
phonograph.” 

Tue Lanston Keypsoarp.— The old Lanston keyboards are 
being replaced with new ones of an improved pattern, com- 
pressed air entering largely into their operation. After a key 
has been struck the paper strip is perforated by the air pres- 
sure, and after a line has been finished, the machine is brought 
back to position by striking a key, instead of pulling a lever, as 
in the old one. There are in the Lanston 256 keys, including 
two rows of fifteen keys each for justification, the ones for 
quads and spaces and the one for returning machine to posi- 
tion. As the perforating of a paper strip prohibits the use of 
“sorts,” every character used must be represented on the key- 
board. The machine contains roman caps, small caps and 
lower-case, with fractions, reference marks, diphthongs, etc. 
Black and white keys distinguish the italic and roman, as in 
the old machine. 


THE invention of Patrick McGrath, of Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts, is an improvement in typesetting machines, and 
includes features that are adapted to different classes of type- 
setting machines. This invention includes in its organization 
a stick or typeholder, having a channel or slot into which the 
type may be fed in some suitable manner to compose a line, 
and between the words of which spaces of suitable construc- 
tion are introduced for the purpose of both spacing and jus- 
tifying said line, and any convenient kind of stick may be 
employed for receiving the type and the justifying spaces. The 
stick or typeholder includes in its construction a movable or 
traveling member which is adapted to convey a composed and’ 
justified line from the place where type is set up into a position 
where the justified line may be removed and transferred to a 


galley or analogous device. The stick comprises four parts, 





adapted to codperate with each other, and one part is shiftable 
relatively to its companions, and is adapted to sustain in part 
the type and the interposed wedges, and to shift the same bod- 
ily and automatically at the proper time, so that the spaces may 
have predetermined portions cut off and the type and spaces 
be aligned. The inventor’s claim is, in short, of a stick, a 
series of spaces each consisting of two disconnected wedges 
slidable upon each other in opposite directions, and trans- 
versely of the bodies of the type, means for introducing the 
spaces into the lines and for shifting the latter, driving means 
for the respective wedges, manually-controlled means for 
normally holding the driving means in the effective position 
thereof, means for transferring the line-type with the spaces 
therein, and means for aligning the spaces and type. 


Mr. Des JArpINS has spent a great deal of time and 
thought on the perfection of his automatic justifier. The com- 
puting device is unique in itself. It is capable of making all 
kinds of mathematical calculations. In the justifier it performs 
simple examples in division — dividing shortage by the number 
of spaces needed, and giving the quotient and remainder in 
such a way that the machine can easily determine the spacing 
required. The mechanism is expert also in addition, multipli- 
cation, subtraction and extracting the square root. This device 
also controls the other motions of the machine, determining 
when it shall start or stop and when it shall change from one 
size or combination of spaces to another. The mechanism that 
handles the type-line and gathers up and collects spaces forms 
a separate group of devices and can be readily detached. The 
short shaft, with its three cam wheels and gearing, controlling 
the various motions, forms a third group. 


A Goopv Recorp.— Mr. P. C. Abbott, foreman of the Newton 
Journal, Newton, Massachusetts, sends the following: “ Hav- 
ing been an interested reader of the department of machine 
composition since it started and especially of the speed of the 
various operators mentioned therein, I take pleasure in sub- 
mitting the following account of the work done in this office 
by Mr. A. M. Grist. Our paper is a weekly, and last week Mr. 
Grist made a continuous run of exactly sixteen hours on solid 
13-em brevier, no leads or heads, setting 89,430 ems of cor- 
rected matter, which we consider a rather remarkable run for 
brevier, the operator caring for his own machine. During the 
same week, on solid 13-em nonpareil, Mr. Grist set 102 lines in 
fifteen minutes, which is equal to 10,608 ems per hour. We 
consider this pretty good work for a machinist-operator work- 
ing along at an average rate, no attempt being made for record 
speed, as no thought was given to what he was accomplishing 
until the work was completed and measured up.” 

Tue following interesting paper was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Associated Dailies by W. B. Collins, of 
Gloversville, New York: “The success of the Linotype 
machine in small city offices depends to a large extent upon 
local conditions. The first and most important essential is the 
possession of a man with mechanical ingenuity; a liking for 
machinery, a feeling of interest in his employer’s business, and 
a willingness and disposition to make the machines pay. This 
man in a small plant would not, of course, have enough work 
on the machines to keep him busy, unless he-is an operator. In 
the case of the Leader, the foreman of the jobroom takes 
charge of the machines. This man was sent to Brooklyn when 
the machines were purchased in 1895. He worked in the 
instruction-room of the Mergenthaler Company less than three 
weeks —I think the actual working time was twelve days. 
When the first machine came he set it up, and had it in run- 
ning order in thirty-six hours, without outside assistance. He 
has since that time had full charge of the machines, with good 
success, with the one exception that for the first two years or 
more, or until about a year ago, we had great trouble with the 
matrices. I have known a set of matrices to break down and 
show burrs within six weeks after they were purchased. The 
renewal of matrices was a constant drain on our finances and 
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caused much worry and uneasiness. Finally we concluded that 
the difficulty lay in the fact that our metal was running too 
hot, and that the matrices were being ruined by the unneces- 
sarily intense heat. A thermometer was secured, and instruc- 
tions given to the operators not to allow the metal to get above 
a certain temperature. An improvement came at once, and as 
a result our matrix account has been reduced very materially. 
We are now running one set of matrices that have been in 
daily use eleven months, and have just thrown out another set 
that have been in use more than a year. Next to having a good 
machinist, good operators are also necessary. In our office we 
took two of our best men from the cases. The first few months 
they did not make much headway, but after a time they 
“struck their gait,” and their average now is between 35,000 
and 40,000 each daily. Besides setting all the local, telegraph 
and editorial, and also miscellaneous matter, we issue a six- 
teen-page trade paper monthly, and set all our pamphlet work 
on the machines, one of which has an adjustable mold, which 
permits us to set brevier and small pica at almost any measure. 
As a money-saver in job-printing, the Linotype is a winner, for 
by judicious adjustment and proper care of metal and matrices 
you can get as good a result as type will produce. Right here 
I am going to tell you a little secret. We have stopped clean- 
ing matrices. Those that have been run eleven months have 
never been touched, excepting to run them in and out of the 
magazine when the size of type is to be changed. The space- 
bands are thoroughly cleaned every day — the matrices never, 
for the metal does not adhere to them, and there is no neces- 
sity of rubbing them constantly and making the thin walls 
thinner. This idea of not cleaning matrices we borrowed from 
a machinist in Albany, who showed us a set that had been in 
use for more than two years, and had never been cleaned, and 
never showed a burr. As to the cost of composition, I have 
gone over the figures carefully, with the result that I find our 
composition is costing us between II cents and 12 cents per 
thousand ems. Our operators work nine hours per day, and 
produce at the very least 35,000 ems each, or a total for the two 
machines of 420,000 per week. I want to say that if your com- 
position is costing you 20 cents or more per thousand, and you 
can have your machine work done by competent men at a rea- 
sonable figure, the Linotype will surely save you money. 
Another point on which I have not touched should be men- 
tioned. An office with a Linotype plant has a certain get-there- 
ativeness about it that does not exist elsewhere. This was 
demonstrated in the Leader office many times during the Span- 
ish war, when telegraphic matter was coming in thick and fast, 
and sometimes late, and a hungry public were clamoring for 
the news. It was also quite evident on the day the Alvord 
House burned in Gloversville, and six lives were lost. Almost 
before the walls of the structure had fallen the Leader had an 
extra, containing a full-page account of the fire, on the street, 
and 4,000 papers were sold as fast as the newsboys could hand 
them out. With hand composition and slow, old-fashioned 
presses, this extra edition, with its large amount of matter, 
would have been an impossibility. Brother Greenhow, in his 
printed program, said that I was to talk about the advantages 
and disadvantages of the Linotype. I have told you what I 
know of its advantages; in my experience, I know of no dis- 
advantages.” 

GeorceE W. STEEVENS, the brilliant young English corre- 
spondent who died last winter in Ladysmith, seems to have 
been in many respects a remarkable man. The journalist 
whose death at 30 could call forth the admiring comment that 
his did in the best English magazines could surely not have been 
a commonplace man. He was certainly a writer of great force, 
but in two cases, at least, I think, the average man is likely to 
challenge his claim to good judgment. A young man of 26 
who marries, as Mr. Steevens did, a woman almost old enough 
to be his grandmother, and with no possible worldly advantage 
in view, must always seem a little “odd” in the eyes of a cold, 
calculating world. The second case in which I consider Mr. 
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Steevens to have shown poor judgment is a trifling matter in 
comparison with that first mentioned. It has reference to a 
certain article written by him some three years since, and pub- 
lished in the London News Review, called “ The Monotype.” 
In the course of this article he took occasion to say some 
rather severe things of the Linotype machine. Of course, his 
object was to boom the Monotype, and it is quickly realized 
by the advocates of every new venture in the field of composing 
machines that it is with the Linotype they have to count at 
least. But even the most enthusiastic partisanship, engendered 
by the most generous honorarium, can hardly be held to justify 
such a statement as this, which I particularly remember, that 
“the Linotype made for bad writing.” This bold assertion is 
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know, and a very dangerous dog indeed has the Linotype 
seemed in the eyes of various vested interests. But that is 
only a specimen of the narrow-minded and often unscrupulous 
opposition which always has been and probably always will be 
the portion of every invention destined to increase the con- 
veniences or reduce the toil of the world at large. Not only 
those who see danger to their own private interests in the new 
departure, but also all that large class who love the old simply 
on account of its age, are at once up in arms. It is but natural, 
of course, that those who have seen their bread and butter 
jeopardized by it should look with unfriendly eyes upon the 
Linotype, though even to the compositor the injury resulting 
from its introduction into general use has been much less than 
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based on the groundless theory that “the Linotype abolishes 
the cost of corrections by abolishing the corrections.” Some- 
thing like this was very frequently said in the early stages of 
the use of the Linotype by the compositors who “ saw their fin- 
ish,” as the saying is, in the new invention, though of course 
this objection was rarely formulated with the epigrammatic 
terseness of Mr. Steevens. But it did not take a great while 
to convince even the most prejudiced that, with the proper care 
of proofreading and supervision which has always been requi- 
site to the production of good work since the first invention of 
printing, the Linotype machine could turn out as “ clean ” work 
as the best done by hand. This objection is one not often 
heard nowadays, but it had some efficiency at first in standing 
in the way of progress, and that was all those who used it 
cared for. “Any stick is good enough to beat a dog,” we all 


had been feared. But that it should meet with prejudice and 
ill words from those to whom it comes bearing gifts of econ- 
omy and convenience in many forms, is one of those things 
that can only be accounted for by that inborn conservatism of 
human nature which seems sometimes to deserve a much 
harsher name. Of course, there are other interests much more 
powerful and likely to meet with consideration in the business 
world than those of the compositor, “ intelligent” or other- 
wise, and of course it was to be expected that these interests 
would be on the alert to take advantage of any prejudice which 
made for their own advantage. Since Church took out the first 
patent for a typesetting machine in England some eighty 
years ago, it would be weary work to try to enumerate all the 
different clever inventions which have been tried to solve the 
difficult problem of doing the delicate work of the compositor 
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by machinery. Many of these typesetting machines were mar- 
vels of ingenuity, but it may be said that practically none of 
them amounted to much more than highly interesting and very 
ingenious scientific toys. But when the Linotype came the 
problem was solved. The most prejudiced compositor, who 
had been boasting for years that his trade was safe, for “ they 
never could make a machine that would think,” felt when he 
saw this machine that his day was done. He might bluster, 
he might find faults real and imaginary with the machine as 
first introduced, but he knew that the trick had been done, and 
if “they ”’ had not made a machine that could think, they had 
come so precious near it that to him it made little practical 
difference. When the great Juggernaut of progress strikes the 
workingman in its course, there seems to be nothing for him 
to do but to accept his fate with the best philosophy he is able 
to call to his aid —in fact, “grin and bear it.” But when the 
same blow strikes what are called “ vested interests,” we may 
be sure that those interests are not going to call on their phi- 
losophy for help in the emergency. Rather they will call up all 
their resources of capital and business affiliations and fight the 
enemy “ tooth and nail.” 


PATENTS. 


Joseph C. Fowler, of the Fowler Composing and Typeset- 
ting Company, of Chicago, in patent No. 650,943, shows a new 
machine for producing typebars for printing. He makes use of 
cameo type plates which resemble Linotype matrices, except that 
the letters on the face are raised. When a line of these is com- 
posed, he indents it into a strip of soft metal, and from the soft 
metal he casts a slug for printing. The machine looks as if it 
would operate all right, though the experience of others is that 
the introducing of one more operation before the final casting 
of the line tends to produce a coarser cast than can be had by 
the Linotype method. 

Patent No. 651,496, by Samuel Smith, assignor to the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, shows an improvement in the 
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mechanism at the bottom of the magazine to facilitate changing 
of the magazine without getting the escapement-actuating rods 
out of place. 

L. K. Johnson and A. A. Low have taken out two more pat- 
ents for the Alden Type Machine Company. No. 650,398 
describes a method of pushing the types out from the lower end 
of a channel. No. 650,405 shows a means of transferring the 
type from the channel A in the distributor to the latch 7 in 
another channel. 

A new thing in typesetting machinery comes from Moll- 
kirch, Germany, Hubert Burg being the patentee. In No. 652,- 

20 he shows the lower part of the composing machine, in 
which the types are gathered in the channel at 1, pushed out by 
a key at 4, and carried along a band 13, down to the composing 
channel 17. In No. 652,421 he shows the means of gathering 
the types 6 in the channels. No. 652,422 discloses his method 
of preparing lines for justification by inserting a special “ end- 
line” type at the conclusion of a line, which “end-line” type 
may automatically provide a hyphen, under certain conditions. 
The distributor is shown as No. 652,423, and is designed to 
accommodate types of several different sizes. 

A novel type-justifying machine is that of C. W. Bowron, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, patented as No. 652,342. He composes a 
line with false spaces, and every time a false space is struck a 
ball drops to a ball-assorting cylinder. When the line is pushed 
to the justifying point a scale discovers how much it lacks of 
being fully justified and decides on the thickness of justifying 
spaces required. The balls are then dropped in such a way as 
to release the proper number of spaces, which take their place 
in the completed line. 

Charles D. Hughes has patented a new form of carrier for 
the distributing machine on which he is engaged. It is No. 
652,480 and is designed to save type from breakage. 

The Thorne Typesetting Machine Company has obtained a 
patent, No. 651,551, by E. F. Linke, of Hartford, on details of 
the distribution system as now applied to the Simplex machine. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jJobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


Mopern Lerrerpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 


Practica, Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 


Mopern Printinc.— Section I. The Composing Room. John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of PR 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

Jos Composition; Examples, Contrast, Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 


DiacraMs oF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 


ConTEsts IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Campsie’s Vest-Pocket Estimate Brank Boox.— By John W. 
Campsie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 


Hints on Imposition.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making ’”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


J. D. Gorpon, New Orleans, Louisiana— Booklet neat and 
creditable. 

THe Catt Press, Hackensack, New Jersey.— Specimens 
neat and creditable. 

W. G. Kirk, Kokomo, Indiana.— Letter-head attractive 
and good as to plan. 

INLAND PuBLIisHING CoMPANY, Quincy, Ohio.— Specimens 
neat and well designed. 

Lepcer, Longmont, Colorado.— Specimens excellent as to 
design and composition. 

W. L. Kinc, Ames, Iowa.— Specimens artistic, well 
designed and attractive. 

Jonas McCarpett, Hagerstown, Maryland.— June blotter 
neat and well displayed. 

Paut N. Haypen, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba.— Speci- 
mens neat and creditable. 

VentTuRA Free Press, Ventura, California.— Specimens 
artistic and very attractive. 

DutcHer & Breep, Brookings, South Dakota.— Booklet 
artistic and quite attractive. 

R. Hamicton, Harvard, Illinois— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and very creditable. 

A. Duncan McGrspon, Buckingham, Quebec.— Letter-head 
very neat and well designed. 

P. E. Axrsritron, Abilene, Texas.— Specimens creditably 
designed. Composition good. 

W. D. Tuomssen, Galveston, Texas.—Specimens creditable 
as to design and composition. 

E. L. Surron, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.— Specimens neat, 
but not out of the ordinary, You should strive to give your 
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work more character and individuality. Simplicity is to be 
courted, but shun elaboration. 

Hunttey S. Turner Press, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Bro- 
chure very attractive and artistic. 

E. SHaw, White River Junction, Vermont.— Specimens 
very neat, artistic and up to date. 

Roy R. Darton, La Crosse, Wisconsin —Your specimens 
are all creditable as to composition. 

CuHarLES V. Stmonps, Waterloo, Iowa.— Circulars up to 
date. Composition neat and forceful. 

R. T. Hickman, Windber, Pennsylvania.— Bill-head neat, 
well balanced and forcefully displayed. 

WiLtiaM BRrEITENSTEIN, Louisville, Kentucky.— Specimens 
all artistic and excellent in all respects. 

Hucu A. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— Speci- 
mens artistic and up to date as to design. 

S. G. Apams Stamp & SEAL Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The Whitcomb card is well displayed and neat. 

Joun Finn, New York city.— Good display, correct whit- 
ing out and balance characterize your specimens. 

N. W. Antuony, Chicago, Illinois—— Specimens all good 
as to design. Composition artistic and up to date. 

Henry Estincer, Rittersville, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
up to date as to design, artistic and correctly treated. 

ButcHer & Biccers, Ennis, Texas.— Commercial specimens 
reflect much credit, both as to design and composition. 

Ernest L. Briccs, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— Specimens 
all up to date and artistic as to design and composition. 

J. W. Simpson, Chicago, Illinois—While the plan of your 
card is not bad, yet it can scarcely be termed up to date. 

L. C. Gitzenponner, New Hampton, Iowa.— Specimens 
good as to design. Display neat, attractive and artistic. 

Juttus Hutrr, Norfolk, Nebraska.— Specimens very neat 
and good as to display. Whiting out and balance correct. 

H. A. Hotmes, Brockton, Massachusetts.— Blotters artis- 
tic and very attractive. Commercial specimens creditable. 

Fercus Canadian, Fergus, Ontario.— Brochure for the Mel- 
ville Church is certainly excellent; artistic in every respect. 

Cuartes M. BerkHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
Ads. attractive and forcibly displayed. Composition excellent. 

Lyrron Auiey, Nashville, Tennessee.— Cards are unusually 
attractive and excellent as to display. Balance and whiting out 
correct. 

Cuartes H. Opett, Chicago, Illinois.—Artistic designs, 
neat and forceful display are characteristic of your specimens. 
We reproduce your blotter, specimen No. I. 
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James C. Futon, Kansas City, Missouri— Envelope corner 
very creditable and good as to design. Study hard and perse- 
vere. 

V. M. Boyp, Washington, D. C.—Your circular is certainly 
a very neat piece of rule-work. The composition is also very 
good. 

CuHar.es W. Retzer, Rochester, Pennsylvania.—The under- 
scoring rules employed on the Sutherland stationery specimens 
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are too heavy for the type underscored. One-point black-face 
rule would have been proper. Composition neat. 

GeorGE KEARNS, Jacksonville, Illinois—— Neatness, good dis- 
play and correct whiting out are characteristic of your speci- 
mens. 

GeorceE W. Fartey, Eureka, California——Ads. well and 
forcefully displayed. Appearance of paper and general make- 
up good. 

RusseLL THompson, Boulder, Colorado.—We reproduce 
your window card, specimen No. 2. Its effective and forceful 
display, correct whiting out and artistic merit are too apparent 
to need comment. 
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E. W. Epmonston, Washington, D. C.—We have no criti- 
cism to make on your booklet. Very neat and creditable; dis- 
play excellent. 

T. H. Kitcuen, Anthony, Kansas.— Letter-head good as to 
design. There is a trifle too much white space for the size type 
employed for display. 

Frep Metton, Cassville, Missouri—Your specimens are 
praiseworthy for their neatness, good balance and whiting 
out; also harmonious type combinations. We reproduce the 
copy of the sheriff’s letter-head, specimen No. 3, together with 
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the same job as reset by you, specimen No. 4. As these two 
specimens were set in the same office and there are evidences 
that the same type was on hand and could have been employed 
on the No. 3 specimen, it is evidence that the compositor who 
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set the No. 3 specimen was not as studious as Mr. Melton. 
The ornaments on the No. 3 are in bad form. The contrast is 
so marked that it scarcely needs comment. 

A. A. RunKkte, Dennison, Iowa.—Your poster is deserving 
of much praise. Its display is of the best, design first-class 
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and up to date. Too large to reproduce or we would have 
done so. 

H. V. Crrne, Cherokee, Iowa.—We reproduce your blctter, 
specimen No. 6. The blotter was in two printings —red and 
green. Mr. Cline made the cuts from original design by the 
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chalk-plate process. It is an example of what can be done by 
printers who study and apply themselves to their work. 

Matr Kump, Xenia, Ohio.—Your program is certainly far 
superior to the one you send for contrast. Your job is very 
neat and artistic. 

GeorceE W. O'NEAL, Greensboro, North Carolina.— Speci- 
mens very neat, good as to design and harmonious. The book 
label is unique and artistic. 

Greorce F. KinG, Rochester, New York.—Viewed collec- 
tively, your specimens are certainly up to date and possess no 
small share of artistic merit. 

W. C. Wetton, Chicago, Illinois.— Cover-page of souvenir 
neat and artistic, both as to design, color combination and com- 
position. Inside pages good. 

C. J. Jounston, Massena, New York.—Your C. E. topic 
cards are among the best and most appropriate we have seen. 





PLEDGE 







Trusting 
in the Lord Jesus 
Christ for strength, I prom- 
ise Him that I will strive to do 
whatever he would like to have me do, 
that I will make it the rule of my life to 
pray and toread the Bible every 
day, and to support my 
own church in every way, especially by attending 
all her Sun day and mid-week servi “ces unless 
prevented by some reason which I can consci- 
















entiously g ive to my Savior: 
and that, just so 

far as I know 

how, throu ghout my whole 

life, I will endeavor to lead 

a Christia n life. 

As an Ac tive Member 
1 promise to be true to all 






my duties, to be present at and to take some 
part, aside from singing, inevery Christian En- 
deavor prayer meeting, umless hindered by some 
reason which Ican consci- 
entiously give to my Lord and 
Master If obliged to be absent from the 
monthly conseeration meeting of the so- 
ciety I will, if possible, send at least 
a verse of Scripture to be read 
in response to my name 

at the roll-calt 
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The pledge, set in the form of a monogram, is unique and 
original. We reproduce it, specimen No. 7. The printing 
(monogram) was embossed. 

BitTINGER BrotTHers, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— Your 
souvenir booklet is certainly deserving of much praise for the 
tasty and artistic composition by Mr. Briggs. The cover- 
design is excellent and we reproduce it, specimen No. 5. It 
was printed on tea green antique cover stock in dark green 
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ink, underscoring rules and poppy blossoms in red. The effect 
was very harmonious and pleasing. Mr. Bittinger made the 
red cut for the poppy blossoms. 

Frank Fett, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland—Your insert is 
artistic in all respects. Not suitable for reproduction. Speci- 
mens must be in black ink on white paper. 

R. E. Hayner, Fairport, New York.—Your ad. composi- 
tion is very good. Considering your age and experience, you 
have every reason to be proud of your work. 

3RYAN PRINTING Company, Columbia, South Carolina.— 
Artistic designs, correct display and harmonious color com- 
binations mark your specimens for favorable comment. 

J. S. Jounson, Royersford, Pennsylvania—We reproduce 
your bill-head, example “A.” If you call this a “plain bill- 
head,” then we must disagree with you. In the first place 
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there are too many type faces employed in its construction and 
they are not harmonious. The border around panel is too 
heavy and too elaborate. 

Witu1AM P. CANTWELL, Worcester, Massachusetts.—Taken 
as a whole, your specimens are neat as to display and well 
balanced. Cultivate more confidence in yourself. 

E. G. Bates, Albert Lea, Minnesota—— Commercial speci- 
mens all very neat, artistic and well displayed. Cover-design 
for souvenir history is fine; your best specimen. 

W. R. Terry, Charlotte, North Carolina——We reproduce 
your Southern Workman letter-head, example “B.” While 
this heading is up to date as to design, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the ornamentation. There should have been no orna- 
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ments employed. Engravers’ Roman prohibits the use of orna- 
ments. Your other specimens are excellent as to design and 
composition and are all accorded correct treatment. 

James H. Berry, Ferndale, California—The trouble with 
your envelope corner is that it is spread out too much. It is 
also ragged and poorly balanced. Avoid these ragged effects. 

James M. Corvitie, Dallas, Texas.— Business card all 
right. Letter-head excellent as to design and composition, but 
the color scheme is badly divided. There is too much “ red” 
on it. 

Orto WHITTINGHILL, Pennville, Indiana—Ads. very good. 
Letter-head excellent and artistic. Envelope in colors not 
good. Stick to it, and you will come out all right, if you 
study. 

Frep H. Stevens, Hartland, New Brunswick.—You are 
right-as to comment on the Harmon & Son letter-head, which 
we reproduce, example “C.” The ornaments, however, should 


have been omitted altogether. The line “ Wagons and Sleds” 
should have been centered with the firm name, and the two 
lines underneath should have been moved over to the left, as 
you suggest. The date line is not good as it is. A cap and 
small cap combination, together with spelling out “ New 
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Brunswick,” would make it all right. Whiting out and balance 
on your No. 1 specimen is all right. Other specimens very 
creditable. 

Leonarp G. Lewis, Rockford, Iowa.—The only criticism we 
have to make on your June cover is to substitute a plain black- 
face rule — 1-point — for the wave rule around the outside of 
design. 

Roy Anperson, Greenville, Texas.— Placard very creditable 
and quite attractive. Other specimens good as to design and 
composition. We agree with the Greenville Water Company as 
to the ornaments at the right of the panel in their letter-head. 
We reproduce this specimen, example “D.” The ornaments 
should have been omitted. We also show this specimen on 
account of the date line. Types of this pattern do not make 
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good date lines. An all-cap line seldom does make a really 
good date line. It would have been better had it been set cap 
and small cap combination. In conjunction with the text letter 
employed for the corporate name, a smaller size cf the same 
type — 12-point — would have been more in keeping and pro- 
duced a more harmonious effect. 

T. W. Runninec, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin.—Your com- 
mercial specimens are well designed and very neat. We repro- 
duce your Davis note-head, example “ E.” While the heading 
is well designed, we object to the matter in the left-hand 
panel and the way the ornaments are placed in order to make 
two lines with which to balance the matter in the right-hand 
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panel. You could have changed the wording of this and we 
feel sure your customer would not have raised any objection. 
It could have been made to read, “ We Make Repairing a Spe- 
cialty.” In this way you would have overcome a very serious 
obstacle and rendered your heading less liable to criticism, 
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Had the measure of the right and left hand panels been made 
one em narrower and the matter in them set in six instead of 
cixht point, it would also have been an improvement, because it 
would have strengthened the firm name and the business 
engaged in. 

GeorcE Lucas, Shreveport, Louisiana.— For an apprentice, 
your composition speaks well for your ability and shows that 
you study your work. 

A. E. Ety, Mount Pleasant, Michigan.— Specimens all up 
to date as to design. Composition excellent. You made 
decided improvements in all the reset jobs. Color scheme all 
right on the program. 

E. L. Crarne, Lockport, New York.—Your specimens are 
all very artistic. As regards the merits of the booklet, its 
value as an advertisement and trade-getter can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Yours is very unique and praiseworthy. Your half- 
tone presswork is all right and above the average. 

Joun StrrayLtey, Brownwood, Texas.—Your specimens are 
good as to design and type display. We reproduce your note- 
head, example “F.” We do this in order to point out a com- 
mon error. We refer to the position of the manager’s name. 
He is not manager of the “Shingles and Guttering”; he is 
manager of the company, and his name should have been more 
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closely associated with the firm name. Letter-spacing the 
short words in the panel in order to make the lines of equal 
length would improve the appearance of the display. A 
I-point rule around the matter underneath the firm name 
would also dress the heading up. 

WILLIAM CuristTIE, Condon, Oregon.—The only criticism 
we have to make on your commercial specimens is the too 
profuse and injudicious employment of ornaments. Your speci- 
mens are all right as to design. The Condon Globe card is 
very neat, good as to composition and quite artistic. 

Ernest V. Dopp, Hespeler, Ontario.— Your No. 2 cover- 
page is the best and most up to date, but the No. 1 is neat and 
creditable. Window card excellent and attractive. Poster well 
displayed and creditable, even though done under difficulties. 
Taken as a whole, your other specimens are good and reflect 
much credit. 

Roscozr TuHompson, Ransom, Michigan.—You certainly 
made a big improvement in the Clark & Gallup letter-head 
over the reprint copy, and if the reprint had been in a better 
state of preservation we would have reproduced both exam- 
ples. We agree with you as to the McCutcheon heading; the 
line in caps is too long. 

E. L. KappetMAn, Evanston, Illinois—The appearance of 
your blotter would have been improved had you omitted the 
heavy strip of border through the center. Otherwise it is good. 
As to the placard, there is no accounting for the whims of col- 
lege boys, and if the job pleased them, which it evidently did, 
you can feel gratified in that. Of course, we know you do not 
consider it artistic. 

Jester, Printer, Eaton, Indiana.— It is certainly an extraor- 
dinary thing to see an imprint on a funeral announcement. Of 
course, it was a delicate matter to handle when your French 
customer requested that you place your imprint on the job. 
But to people who were not familiar with the facts in the case, 





it certainly looks out of place and would do you no good. We 
would have explained the matter to the customer and omitted 
the imprint. The work is good. 

H. S. Extts, Greenville, Texas—Your May blotter is your 
best piece of work. You employ a trifle too large type for dis- 
play on your commercial work. We have repeatedly called 
attention to the obsolete style of curved lines, but it seems 
printers will do it. They amount to nothing, are only time- 
takers and trouble-makers. Don’t use them. Study dignified 
simplicity. 

Wu L. Geppert, Gallipolis, Ohio—Taken as a whole, your 
specimens reflect credit. There are two specimens on which 
we have criticisms to make, and for that purpose we reproduce 
them. Example “G,” while well designed, is objectionable on 
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account of the ornamentation. The ornaments are so heavy 
that they seriously detract from the display. Had the orna- 
ments been omitted, the firm name moved up sufficiently to 
admit the business engaged in, the panel at the right con- 
taining the street address omitted, and the address placed 
where the display line “ Dry Goods, Millinery, Cloaks, Car- 
pets,” now is, the heading would be far better. The address 
line is much too prominent—more so than the business 
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engaged in. You also make a practice of accordig too little 
prominence to your date lines. This is wrong. Give them 
more prominence. Example “H” is another illustration of the 
ornamentation killing the type-work. The type being associ- 
ated so closely with a very heavy border wreath, the effect is 
anything but good. Too much prominence is accorded the 
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names of officers. Now, had these jobs been printed in colors, 
the effect would have been far different. The ornamentation in 
light tints would have overcome most of the defects. 

P. LisERMAN, Roxbury, Massachusetts.—Your No. 2 cover- 
page is the best. Not enough prominence was accorded the dis- 
play line, “ Celebration of the Battle of Bannockburn,” on your 
No. 1 specimen. In regard to the Dominion Atlantic ad., the 
effect is not good. The display is faulty and gives the ad. a 
very top-heavy appearance. The type employed is not harmoni- 
ous. The Gordon ad. is also ordinary. The Memorial Day 
program contains many creditable ads., but the two referred to 
are not good. 

D. H. Eaton, Woburn, Massachusetts.—The Bradeen note- 
heads are not bad. They are neat and well balanced. On work 
of this class, it is not desirable to waste time in elaboration. 
As regards the card specimens, your main fault is in trying to 
make too many display lines. The best plan on work of this 
kind is to pick out the main features and make them prominent. 
We do not mean by this to set them in large type, but to have 
the display lines well placed and in type of suitable size for the 
stock and character of the work. 























ENVELOPE CORNER CARD, 


Designed and composed by Harry J. Reynolds, job-printing department 
ost-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITYPE EMPLOYES’ PICNIC, 

One hundred and twenty employes of the Unitype Company 
filled two open cars on their excursion to Snipsic Lake on Sat- 
urday, July 14. They left Depot square at noon. On their 
arrival at Snipsic they enjoyed a shore dinner and afterward 
scattered around the grounds and over the lake, some to fish, 
some to bathe and others to row. Later in the afternoon a ball 
game was played between married men and single men. All 
the expenses of the trip were paid by the company and the 
employes feel indebted to them for a most enjoyable outing.— 
Half-Weekly Herald, Manchester, Connecticut. 





THEY ALL READ IT. 

Enclosed find money order for $2, for which please renew 
my subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, which expires with 
the current issue. THE INLAND PRINTER is read by all hands, 
from the business manager to the devil, and we do not want to 
miss an issue—The Tri-States Publishing Company, Port 
Jervis, New York. 





NOTES @ QUERIES 
On the LAWS 


of 
COPYRIGHT 


CONDUCTED BY RICHARD T. LANCEFIELD. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Address orders for books to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Avutuors AND PusBLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 

THe Question oF Copyricut.— Compiled by George Haven Put 
man. Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a 
summary of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edi- 
tion. New York: 1896. $1.75. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all inter- 
ested in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E, Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. 
London: 1896. $5. 

In response to numerous requests, THE INLAND PRINTER 
commences in this issue a column on Copyright, in which, inci- 
dentally, queries as to the operation of the Copyright Act will 
be answered and discussed. 

Copyright is a right given by law for a certain number of 
years, upon certain conditions, to the originator or proprietor 
of a literary, artistic or musical composition or production. 
3ut difficulties have arisen in determining what books or 
other literary or artistic productions are entitled to copyright. 
In addition to these difficulties the question has been compli- 
cated because the copyright laws, like too many other laws, 
have been usually so loosely drawn up as to leave various 
loopholes for evading the law, of which unscrupulous persons 
have not been slow to take advantage. 

It is an undoubted fact that many writers, artists and com- 
posers have suffered financial loss through a failure to prop- 
erly secure copyright on their productions. 

The author or proprietor of an original literary, artistic or 
musical composition or production is interested in copyright 
because the law grants protection to such author or proprietor. 
But the publisher is also vitally interested in copyright; and 
so also is the printer, and even the bookseller; for the reason 
that publisher, printer and bookseller may be implicated for 
publishing, printing or selling a book or other copyright article 
which may be held to be libelous, or obscene, or otherwise 
published or sold contrary to the provisions of the Copyright 
Act. 

The United States of America and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, with the British colonies, are 
the two great English-speaking nations of the world. The 
copyright laws of these two countries regarding books may be 
compared. 

A citizen or resident of the United States may secure 
copyright on payment of 50 cents and the deposit of two 
copies of the book on which copyright is desired with the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington. But in these wonderful 
days in which we live the author of a book who would be 
satisfied with Domestic Copyright and who would overlook 
the acquiring of copyright in the British Emptre would be 
very foolish indeed. United States copyright on a book which 
is likely to “take” with the great reading public ought to 
prove a good thing for the author; but his profits may be 
doubled if he takes the trouble to secure copyright throughout 
the British Empire. This is so easily done that few authors 
now neglect to secure such a valuable asset. To secure copy- 
right in both countries it is necessary to have first (or simul- 
taneous) publication in the United States and in Great Britain. 
This is readily secured. Under the United States law the 
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book must be printed in the United States, from type set 
within the United States. The British law does not specify 
this requirement, simply requiring “ publication.” Copyright 
may, therefore, be secured in Great Britain by United States 
copyright owners by printing their books in the United States, 
to comply with the United States Copyright Law, sending a 
supply to London, and publishing simultaneously in New 
York (or elsewhere in the United States) and London. There 
was a great outcry against this typesetting clause in the United 
States act; there was also a lot of gush written about the 
rights of authors. But it is a good clause nevertheless. No 
one wishes to touch the rights of authors, so long as they 
keep their matter in manuscript. But the moment they wish to 
print their book for circulation, that moment the public has a 
right to some say in the matter, and more especially that large 
and intelligent section of the public who are interested in the 
production of books. The price the author pays for securing 
copyright is so ridiculously small that it is no hardship to 
require the production of his books in the country which 
grants him copyright on such easy terms. 

The United States, with its population of seventy-five mil- 
lions, offers an immense field of possible wealth to the success- 
ful author, at a cost of 50 cents for the protection of his copy- 
right for a first period of twenty-eight years, with renewal for 
fourteen years. Surely it was the very acme of absurdity to 

















LANDING A BIG ONE, 


A familiar scene on the northern waters reached by the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. 


assert, as was done ten years ago, that the insisting on the 
manufacture of the book in the country would be an additional 
and onerous tax on the author. The legislators of the United 
States, indeed, showed the usual business acumen that has 
marked much of their legislation when they inserted this 
manufacturing clause in the Copyright Act. 

It is almost certain that these remarks are directly opposed 
to the standards of the advocates of International Copyright 
pure and simple, and will be considered highly heterodox by 
those who prate so glibly about the God-given rights of 
authors. But it is equally certain that the great majority of 
readers of this journal will agree that the manufacturing 
clause in the United States act is no hardship but a just and 
fair provision. 

And while the United States Copyright Act is fair to 
native and resident authors, it is equally fair to authors resid- 
ing elsewhere. United States copyright is granted on the 
same terms as to citizens and residents of the United States 
(except that the fee is $1 instead of 50 cents) to citizens of 
the British Empire, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Switzerland; the Government of each of these 
countries having agreed to grant copyright to citizens of the 
United States on substantially the same terms as to its own 
subjects. 

There are many other phases of the copyright question to 
be discussed in future issues. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Patent No. 650,639, by Joseph L. Firm, of Jersey City, covers 
a combination in web-printing machinery, being a double-width 
newspaper press, in which the page columns run the long way 
of the cylinders. The arrangement allows of the production at 
will of newspapers of either 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 
32 pages. 

Herbert H. Jacobus, of Cedar Grove, N. J., is the author 
of three new patents. No. 652,111 describes a machine for 
printing and embossing a continuous web, being suited espe- 
cially to the production of “* pyralin” cloth. No. 652,112 shows 
a printing cylinder made up of segments, each a printing sur- 
face. No. 652,113 discloses an inking apparatus, hinged so 
that it can be thrown to one side as indicated by the dotted 
lines. 

In patent No. 650,679 Henry Hartt, of Chicago, illustrates 
a delivery apparatus for a web press, in which the V-shaped 
former is provided with hemispherical corrugations on the 
edges. 

W. Fullard and C. Hawkins have devised the powerful 
embossing-press shown as No. 651,418, in which the form or die 
D1 receives a double inking. 

In the multicolor printing-press of G. G. Goedike, patent 
No. 652,431, powdering devices are supplied between each print- 
ing cylinder for drying the ink of the previous printings, to 
enable superimposing of colors without confusion. 

Another multicolor machine, patented as No. 651,971, is by 
G. Kempf, of Germany, and is designed for both lithographic 
or ordinary printing. The printing cylinders are six-sided, 
permitting the printing of six colors at one operation, gas 
heating devices being used to dry the colors as printed. 

William H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, has patented as No. 
652,303 and assigned to the Multi-Colour Printing Company, 
of London, a color-printing machine of which the leading 
feature is a flexible carrier. 

Talbot C. Dexter, of Pearl River, New York, has three 
patents to record this month. No. 650,709 shows a paper- 
registering instrument, adapted to a folding machine; No. 
652,169 covers another detail of the same sort of machine; No. 
650,672 describes improved means of arranging a paper-feed- 
ing machine so that the sheets will come squarely to the 
guides, or the operation of the machine be stopped. 

R. F. Emmerich, of New York, is interested in paper-feed- 
ing machines, having secured a half interest in patent No. 
651,567, by N. E. Funk. The machine illustrated resembles 
the Economic in its essential features. 

An apparatus for printing directory lists, etc., is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 651,397, by L. E. Studebaker, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. He employs a series of type-rollers journaled on 
radiating arms. 

A logotype is the subject of F. U. Downing’s and C. A. L. 
Totten’s patent, No. 651,243. He places three letters on the 
logotype, one above the other, as for printing in three lines, 
and proposes to use them to set up three lines at a time. Mr. 
Downing remarks that this will save both labor and proof- 
reading. It does not seem to us practical, though there may 
be special work to which it can be applied. 

What appears to be an interesting improvement in mechan- 
ism for casting leads is described in patent No. 651,430, by 
C. C. Webster, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The leads are 
produced in a continuous strip, which the inventor says is 
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flawless, requiring no subsequent shaving. Curiously enough, 
within a week of this being issued, C. P. Babcock, of the same 
city, secured patent No. 651,961 for a machine to make leads 
of the same character continuously. 

A combination patent on an inking apparatus for printing- 
presses has been patented by Theodore Briegel, of Re k Island, 
Illinois. He uses clamping devices to check the rotation of the 
roller-shafts. 

The patent on bookbacking, No. 651,351, is by F. Hager, 
of Portland, Oregon. He prepares a strip-sheet for backing 
and assembling book signatures, by the use of which the strips 
of cardboard B are kept in perfect alignment in an easy and 
automatic way. 

An odd thing in the composing-stick line is presented by 
S. L. Long, of Magnolia, Minnesota, in patent No. 650,849. The 
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stick is non-adjustable as to measure, but has a movable back- 
piece sliding in grooves. 

A machine for removing the burrs or fins from type or type- 
bars is protected by patent No. 651,448, issued to J. H. Richards, 
of Elmira, New York. The galley of matter is placed on a 
stand, and a stiff rotatable brush passes over its face. 





THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH. 

I must say I am a great admirer of THe INLAND PRINTER, 
and that I read departments in it which could not possibly be 
of any use to me, simply because they are so well written and 
interesting. This is no fairy tale, but the unvarnished truth. 
May the shadow of THe INLAND PRINTER never grow less.— 
Harry Ulmer Tibbens, The Courier, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 


HE forty-sixth annual convention of the International 
Typographical Union will be held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, August 13 to 16, 1900. Arrangements for the 

entertainment of delegates and visitors are well under way, and 
everything points to a most successful gathering. 

The following program has been arranged : 

Sunday, August 12, 7:30 p.M.—Informal reception and 
smoker at Pabst Café. (Time of this event, 7:30 P.M., is to 
allow for arrival of Chicago afternoon boat.) 

Monday, August 13, 2:30 p.M.—Trolley ride from headquar- 
ters to Allis’ Works, Pabst Brewery and Whitefish Bay, where 
a fish supper will be served, returning to city at 10:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, August 14, 2:30 p.M.— Grand excursion on lake 
for delegates, visitors, the ladies and local members. 

Wednesday, August 15.—Tally-ho ride for visiting ladies, 
accompanied by a committee of ladies, to Lake Park, West 
Park, National Soldiers’ Home, returning by way of National 
avenue and Sixteenth street viaduct. 

Wednesday evening, 7:30.— Clambake and fish supper on 
Jones Island, given by the photo-engravers, stereotypers and 
electrotypers. 

Thursday evening, August 16.—Theater party for visiting 
ladies, accompanied by the ladies’ local committee. 

Thursday evening, 9:30— Grand banquet at the Kirby 
House for delegates and invited guests. 

The headquarters are to be at the Kirby House, and the 
informal reception and smoker to be given on Sunday evening, 
August 12, will be held at the Pabst Café, which is but a block 
from the hotel. 

While every effort is being made to give delegates, visitors 
and their ladies an unusually fine time, the committee has 





JAMES M. LYNCH. 


|. W. BRAMWOOD. 
Secretary-Treasurer. President. 
THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAI 
UNION, 


arranged the social features in such a way as not to interfere 
with the work of the convention. These conventions are of too 
much importance to devote all the time to festivity. 

Among the speakers and topics for the banquet, at which 
ex-Gov. George W. Peck will preside, are the following: “ The 
City of Milwaukee,” Hon. David S. Rose, mayor; “ The Inter- 
national Typographical Union,’ Samuel B. Donnelly; “Our 
Next President,” James M. Lynch; “The Ladies,” John G. 
Gregory; “The Press,” A. G. Weissert; “ Benefits of Trades- 
Unions,” John W. Bramwood; “ Photo-Engravers,’ James 
Ryan; “Stereotypers,” J. G. Derflinger; “The International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union,” James H. Bowman. 

Following is the convention committee: Printers — Michael 
Walsh (chairman), George R. Foster, P. H. Babcock, J. S. 
Bletcher, William Schriener, W. E. Phillips, Joseph Carney, 
John Stippick. Stereotypers’ representative on committee — 
F. G. Kremer; electrotypers-— Lewis G. Moeller; photo- 
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engravers’— Frank White, Alfred G. Tyerman. Mr. Walsh is 
an unusually busy man at this time. 

The officers of Milwaukee Union ‘are: Frederick W. 
Stearns, president; Charles J. Shurr, vice-president; George 
R. Foster, secretary-treasurer; F. C. Schoenbaum, recording 
secretary; L. M. Regenfuss, sergeant-at-arms. Delegates — 
J. E. Kagi, W. L. E. Taylor. 

The souvenir book and badge are said to be works of art, 
and delegates are expecting a treat in this direction. These 





FREDERICK W. STEARNS. M. P. WALSH 
President Milwaukee Typographical Union. Chairman Convention Committee 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


mementos of conventions are always preserved as pleasant 
reminders of the joys of these gatherings. 

The Chicago ex-Delegates’ Association has perfected its 
arrangements for the entertainment and reception of delegates, 
ex-delegates and visitors to the Milwaukee session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, which convenes Monday, Au- 
gust13. The Clifton House, Monroe street and Wabash avenue, 
will be the headquarters, and delegates and visitors are directed 
to report there upon arrival in Chicago. Sunday morning at 
10 o'clock the visitors, escorted by the ex-Delegates’ Associa- 
tion, will embark on a large and commodious lake steamer for 
a daylight ride to Milwaukee. En route a banquet will be 
served, and an excellent musical program has been arranged 
for the entertainment of the guests. Upon arrival at Milwau- 
kee, the committee of the local union will assume charge of the 
party and escort them to the headquarters at the Kirby House. 
One of the objects of the association is to create a better social 
and fraternal feeling among members, and this will be an 
unusually good opportunity to get acquainted, not only with 
members of the organization in Chicago, but with delegates and 
visitors passing through that city on the way to the convention. 
The following gentlemen,form the board of directors, each one 
of whom is doing his best to make the entertainment a memor- 
able one: J. B. Fullerton, president; James Griffon, vice-presi- 
dent; William Mill, treasurer; R. S. Phillips, secretary; A. C. 
Rice, Adrian M. Jones, William Kennedy. 


SINE QUA NON. 


Please find enclosed $1 for renewal of subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for six months. I do not want to miss a num- 
ber and spoil my file. We could not do without your excellent 
journal in our office. We would think as much of doing with- 
out type and other accessories of a print shop.—IV. H. 
McEwen, Editor and Publisher, Democrat, Albion, Indiana. 

THE average country publisher utterly fails to grasp the 
opportunities of illustrating his local news. With half-tone and 
line cuts so easily and cheaply obtainable there is no reason 
why pictures of prominent local men and happenings should 
be confined to the city press. 
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6-POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


— MOST IMPORTANT CHANGE IS OUR 

new improved lining system. One glance 
at specimen sheets issued during the past few 
years will show that the constant demands for 
something of this kind has led to ever recurrent 
attempts to solve this great problem; but these 
efforts have been sporadic and inconsistent and 
failure to take into account all the conditions has 
caused the results to be very unsatisfactory. All 











10-POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


MPROVED SYSTEM OF 
lining. One glance at various 
specimen sheets issued during 

the past few years shows that the 
constant demand for something of 
this kind has led to ever recurrent 
attempts to solve this interesting 
problem; but these attempts have 
beén sporadic and inconsistent and 
failure to take into account all the 
conditions has caused the results 
to be very unsatisfactory. All our 
type, including Romans, Gothics 
Italics, Antiques and all the other 
job faces, is cast “Standard” Line 
therefore faces on the same body 
will line with one another. The 
advantages of this system are so 
many that it would be impossible 
to enumerate all of them. Among 
those which may be mentioned 
are: That it is now possible to line 
any Italic or Title with Roman 
to use heavy job letter or figures 


our type, including Romans and Italics, Gothics 
Titles, Antiques and all the other job faces, is 
cast on “Standard” Line; therefore all the faces 
of the same body line with one another. The 
advantages of this great system are so many that 
” a it would be impossible to enumerate all of them 
ONE OF THE MOST Among those which may be mentioned are: That 

‘ it is now possible to line any Italic or Title with 
system. One glance any Roman; to use heavy job letter or figures and 
few years will show tha characters with different faces on the same job 
> ; as in railroad work; to have but one set of figures 
this kind has led to eve in German offices where Roman is also used; that 
problem; but these effor but one lot of leaders is now required for each 


and failure to take into 
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the results to be very unsatisfactory. All our type, including all 
Romans and Italics, Titles, Antiques, Gothics and all the other 
job faces, is cast on “Standard” Line; therefore all the faces on 
the same body line with one another. The advantages of this 
system are so many that it would be impossible to enumerate all 
of them. Among those which may be mentioned are: That it 
is now possible to line any Italic or Title with Roman; to use 
heavy job letters or figures and characters with different faces on 
the same job, as in railroad work; to have but one set of figures 
in German offices where Roman is also used; that but one lot of 
leaders is now required for each body, etc. Not only are all the 
faces on each body on the same line, but faces of different bodies 
justify in line with each other by the use of 2-Point and 1-Point 
leads, the latter size being necessary only on the smaller bodies 




















The Original Face, made only by the 
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12-POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


HE NEW LINING SYSTEM IS 
of vast importance. One glance at 
specimen sheets issued during the 

past few years will show that the constant 
demand for something of this kind has led 
to recurrent attempts to solve this difficult 
problem; these efforts have been sporadic 
and inconsistent and failure to take into 
account all the conditions has caused the 
results to be very unsatisfactory. All our 
type, including Romans and Italics, Titles 
Antiques, Gothics and all other job faces 
is cast on “Standard” Line; therefore all 
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strong face bordering on the Gothic, 








yet slightly ornamented. . . Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAVE YOU received the handsome twelve-page Circular @f this our BEN. FRANKLIN SERIES 
Se TYPES, INITIALS and MARGINAL ORNAMENT S? If not, send for it 
and acquaint yourself with ‘BEN. F R A N K LI N” 
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E l) G O 6 “ Admiral” is a finished face with ceriphs. Like them 


however, in its smaller sizes, it may be used to advan- 
tage as a body letter, and in all sizes for fine job work. 
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Keystone Type Foundry, 734-42 Sansom St., Philadelphia 

































THE CLAM BAKE, EUCLID BEACH. 














THE CLAM BAKE DINNER, EUCLID BEACH. 
































GROUP AT PAVILION, EUCLID BEACH. 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, JULY 16 TO 18, Igo. 


(Photos and plates by the General Engraving Company, Cleveland.) 














ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


7HILE not as largely attended as some of the previous 
W gatherings, the fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Photo-Engravers, held at 
Cleveland,’Ohio, July 16 to 18, 1900, can be considered in every 
way a successful meeting. Everybody had a fine time, and the 
Cleveland committee did themselves proud in taking care of 
guests. The headquarters were at the Hollenden Hotel, where 
a reception to the visitors was held on the morning of Monday, 
July 16. At the meeting in the afternoon the usual preliminary 
work was gone through with, the minutes of previous meeting 
read, the credentials of delegates passed upon, and new mem- 
bers elected. The report of the executive committec, of which 
C. H. Brandon was chairman, was presented, as well as the 
reports of the secretary, C. C. Cargill, and treasurer, B. W. 
Wilson, Jr. At the evening session, the president, George H. 
Benedict, delivered his address, and a paper, “ What Are We 
Here For?” prepared by L. B. Folsom, the first vice-president, 
was read by Mr. Mason, of Cleveland, in the absence of Mr. 
Folsom. C. J. Wolfram read a report on the ‘“ Brewster 
Plan,” and the auditing committee made its report. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: George H. Benedict, president; 
C. C. Cargill, secretary; B. W. Wilson, Jr., treasurer. The 








GEORGE H, BENEDICT. 


President National Association of Photo-Engravers. 


association evidently had confidence in its old officers, as it 
decided to keep them in control for another year. 

At the meeting on Tuesday, a paper was read by Lon San- 
ders on the “Present Tendencies and the Outlook for the 
Future of Photo-Engraving.” The selection of location for the 
next convention was left with the executive committee. It is 
probable that the photo-engravers will meet with the Typoth- 
ete and the electrotypers next year instead of having the con- 
vention in another city. The report of the price committee, 
made through L. H. McKinstry, was received and discussed, 
and the consideration for the adoption of a standard scale, the 
report of the committee on credit system and the report of 
labor conditions were taken up, and a policy outlined which 
will be made public later. 

The social features of the convention were looked after in 
the most admirable way by the local committee. Everything 
was done to make the stay of the delegates and visitors in 
Cleveland an experience that none of those who attended the 
convention can fail to look back upon without feelings of 
delight. The trip to Euclid Beach Park, where an old-fash- 
ioned clam-bake was served, was a feature of the wind-up, and 
from appearances every one seemed to have a good time. 
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The accompanying illustrations show a group at the pavil- 
ion at Euclid Park, the clam-bake, and the guests at the tables 
enjoying the spread which had been provided for them. 

The program of the convention was a tasty piece of engrav- 
ing and printing, and will be preserved by the delegates as a 





Bk. W. WILSON, J 


Treasurer National Association of Photo-Engravers. 


reminder of the occasion. Additional information concerning 
the doings of the convention will be published in future issues 
of THe INLAND Printer. Time and space will not permit of 
an extended report in this issue. 

C. C. Cargill, the secretary of the association, is the editor 
and publisher of the National Journal of the Engravers and 
Electrotypers, a monthly publication issued in the interests of 
the organization at Grand Rapids, Michigan. The souvenir 
number gave portraits of a number of prominent members of 
the association, among them being H. G. Bogart, the third 
vice-president; C. H. Brandon, the chairman of the executive 
committee; L. H. McKinstry, chairman of price committee, 
and L. F. Eaton, as well as the three officers shown on this 
page. The familiar face of H. R. Wills, so well known to the 
trade, also appeared prominently among the rest. 

















Cc. C. CARGILL. 


Secretary National Association of Photo-Engravers. 
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CONDUCTED By “ 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


PORTO RICO — DOMESTIC RATES OF POSTAGE, 


PostorFIcE DEPARTMENT, 
WasuInctTon, D. C., September 23, 1899. 
Order No. 611.—It is hereby ordered that all mail matter 
originating in the United States, addressed for delivery in the 
Island of Porto Rico, together with all such matter originating 
in Porto Rico for transmission to points within the Island or 
to the United States, shall be subject to the classification, condi- 
tions and rates of postage applying to matter passing in the 
domestic mails of the United States; and* United States post- 
age stamps shall be valid for postage in either direction in addi- 
tion to those now used in Porto Rico. 
All orders conflicting herewith are revoked. 
CuarLes Emory SMITH, 
Postmaster-General., 
POSTAGE RATES BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 
DEPARTMENT, 
November 23, 


POSTOFFICE 
WasHINcGToN, D. C., 

Order No. 729.— It is hereby ordered: 

1. That all mail matter passing between the United States 
and Porto Guam and the Philippine Archipelago, or 
between these island possessions of the United States, shall be 
United States domestic classification, conditions 


1899. 


Rico, 


subject to the 
and rates of postage. 

2. That all mail matter, except as provided in the next sec- 
tion, passing between the United States and Cuba or Hawaii, 
or between Cuba and Hawaii, or between Cuba and Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, shall be subject to the Postal Union classification, 
conditions and rates of postage, provided that the regulations 
for “ parcels-post”” exchanges between the United States and 
Hawaii shall continue as heretofore. 

3. That the United States domestic 
tions and rates of postage shall apply to all mail matter sent by 
or addressed to persons in the United States Service (military, 
naval or civil) in Cuba or Hawaii; provided, 

(a) That such mail matter sent by persons in the United 
States Service in Cuba or Hawaii, to be entitled to said rates of 
must be endorsed so as to show the branch of the serv- 
* Soldier’s Letter (or 
and when sent by a civil 
‘Customs Service 


classification, condi- 


postage, 
ice to which the sender 
“ Sailor’s Letter 
* Postal Service Letter 


belongs — as 
(or mail),” 
(or mail),” 


mail),” 
employe, 
Letter (or mail),” ete. 

(b) That such mail matter addressed to persons in the 
United States Service in Cuba or Hawaii, to be entitled to said 
rates of postage, must bear, in addition to the name of the 
addressee, the complete designation of the organization, com- 
pany or regiment, vessel or other branch of the service to which 
the addressee, at the place of address, belongs; and the postage 
thereon must be fully prepaid. 

4. That all mail matter, whatever 
persons in the United States Service, serving in the United 
States or in Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, Guam or the Philippine 
Archipelago, or en route to or from any of those islands, whose 
change of address is caused by official orders, shall be transmit- 
ted as rapidly as possible until it reaches the addressee; that 
the actual location of the addressee, for the time being, shall be 


its class, addressed to 
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considered as the original destination of the piece of mail mat- 
ter; that such transmission shall not be considered as “ for- 
warding ” in the sense in which the word is used in the Postal 


Service, and that no additional postage will be required 
therefor. 
5. That Letrers from soldiers, sailors and marines in the 


United States Service in Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, Guam and 
the Philippine Islands, addressed to places within the United 
States, when endorsed “ Soldier’s Letter,” “ Sailor’s Letter,” or 
“Marine’s Letter,’ may be dispatched to destination without 
prepayment of postage, and only the single rate of postage shall 
be collected on delivery. 

6. That Letters emanating from the American National 
Red Cross Society, addressed to persons connected with the 
hospital service of that society in Cuba, when bearing on the 
face of the envelope the printed words, “ Red Cross Hospital 
Service” (not excluding other printing which the society may 
desire to have appear) shall be transmitted in the mails at the 
United States Domestic rates of postage; and that LETTERS 
from the Red Cross Hospital Service in Cuba, bearing the 
words above indicated, and addressed to the Red Cross Society 

















AN EARLY MORNING CATCH. 
An easy task at one of the many northern lakes located along the 


line of the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


in the United States or to the officers thereof, shall be entitled 
to transmission in the mails at the United States domestic rate 
of postage. 

7. That any article entitled to transmission free of postage 
in the domestic mails of the United States, either in a “ Pen- 
alty”” envelope or under a duly authorized “frank,” shall be 
entitled likewise to transmission in the mails, free of postage, 











between places in Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, Guam and the 
Philippine Islands; from the United States to those islands 
and from those islands to the United States. 

8. That the registration fee shall be 8 cents, in all cases, in 
addition to the lawful postage, domestic or postal union rates. 





IN CAMP. 


Relating experiences of a day spent in the unequaled hunting and fishing 
district of northern Wisconsin and Michigan, reached most con- 
veniently by the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


g. <All previous orders on this subject, except Order No. 
718, of November 10, 1899, are revoked, and all existing sched- 
ules conflicting herewith shall be modified accordingly. 

CHARLES Emory Situ, 
Postmaster-General. 


MODE OF SENDING PACKAGES TO SOLDIERS, SATLORS AND CIVIL 
EMPLOYES IN ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 


PostTorFIcE DEPARTMENT, 
WasuHincton, D. C.. November 10, 18990. 

Order No. 718.—In pursuance of the President’s order of 
November 4, 1899, unsealed packages and parcels of mailable 
matter containing only articles designed as gifts or souvenirs 
and with no commercial purpose and not for sale, sent by per- 
sons in the United States Service (military, naval or civil) in 
Porto Rico, Guam, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii or Cuba, to 
members of their families in the United States; and unsealed 
packages of mailable matter of the same personal character, 
sent from the United States to officers, soldiers, sailors and 
others in the public service in said islands, shall be transmitted 
through the mails and delivered subject only to domestic postal 
rates and regulations, provided that no such package shall 
exceed four pounds in weight, and each shall be endorsed on 
the outside in a conspicuous place, with the word “ Gift,” or 
* Souvenir,” or the equivalent thereof; and that when sent 
from said islands to the United States each such package shall 
be so marked as to show the branch of the service to which the 
sender belongs, and be countersigned by a commissioned officer 
or a postmaster; and that when sent from the United States to 
said islands, each such package shall show the branch of the 
service to which the addressee belongs. 

This order shall go into effect immediately, and rescinds all 
previous orders so far as they conflict with it. 

Postmasters are directed to advise senders of such packages 
of the provisions of this order, and otherwise see that full 
instructions are given for its proper execution. 

CHARLES Emory SMITH, 
Postmaster-General, 

Mair ror Hawat.— Hereafter mails for Hawaii will be dis- 
patched as domestic mail in all respects. 

ALaAskA Marirs.—Arrangements have been completed for 
the dispatch via Skagway, Alaska, of all classes of unregistered 
mail matter addressed for delivery in the Yukon District of 


a-7 
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Canada during the present summer season and up to the close 
of navigation on the Yukon river next winter. 


New ZEALAND Parcets Post.—.\ parcels post treaty has 
been made between the United States and New Zealand. Par 
cels exchanged between these countries must not weigh more 
than eleven pounds, nor measure more than three feet six 
inches in length, and six feet in length and girth combined. 
Postage must be prepaid in full in the United States for New 
Zealand at 12 cents for each pound or fraction, and in New 
Zealand for the United States at 6 pence for each pound or 
fraction. A :delivery charge not exceeding 5 cents in the 
United States and 2% pence in New Zealand may be collected 
of the addressee of each parcel. 


WRITING ON IMITATION Typewriter Circutars.— B. J. J.. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The ruling concerning your letter in 
imitation of the typewriting was made by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General in 1t&c8. Since that time the regulations 
have been so modified that your circular letter in imitation of 
the typewriter, filled in with pen and ink or typewriter as fol 
lows: “July rr. INLAND Printer, Chicago, Illinois, Gentle- 


men:” and your signature either in typewriting, handwriting 
or hand stamp, when mailed in not less than twenty identical 
copies, addressed to several different perSons and tendered for 
mailing at the postothce window, would be permissible. If 
mailed in a number less than twenty or in the street boxes, they 
would be subject to the letter rates of postage. 

Corn Carp Supnscrterion BLANKs.— Coin cards are permis- 
sible to be used as subscription blanks; but they must have 





COVER-DESION 


Modeled in clay by Stuart Littlejohn, Chicago 


no other information upon them than the name of the publica- 
tion, place of publication, subscription price and date. If any 
other information is placed upon the coin card subscription 
blank it will subject the publication in which it is inclosed to 


the higher rate of postage, 



























In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

‘PLAIN PRINTING TYPES.”’ 
De Vinne, of New York, the “ Dean 
is rounding out a long life of great 


Mr. Theodore Low 
of American printers,” 
the preparation of a series of 
treatises on the practice of * Plain 
Types,” the first to appear, and for which he has been gathering 
notes since 1860, is just issued by the Century Company, of 
New York, at $2 net. It is a compact little volume of 403 12mo 
pages, of which twenty-two pages are given up to the index. 
The tools, processes and systems of typemaking are fully 


usefulness and industry by 


typography. Printing 


described and illustrated with specimens of each, and the vol- 
ume contains numerous exhibits of the more important styles 
of roman, italic, black and display letter, including recent 
quaint styles designed for book-printing, with tables of prices 
of types here and abroad. It is primarily designed for the use 
of printing and publishing offices, but sooner or later it must 
find its way to the book shelves of every collector who values 
good printing and has the ambition to know how it is produced. 
There are several other books on the subject, but none so com- 
prehensive and thorough as Mr. De Vinne’s “ Plain Printing 
Each of the fifteen chapters “ has been revised recently 
That the reader 


Tren” 
by experts in different branches of printing. 
may the better understand what this means, I am tempted to 
The Process of Type- 


name a few of the chapter-headings: 
making, The Names of the Leading Sizes of Types, The Point 
System. A Font of Type, Faces or Styles of Type, Italic Types, 
The Classes and Prices of Printing-types, and Recent Quaint 
Styles of Plain Type. The exhibits are well sprinkled through- 
out the book, “and made readable and rememberable by their 
fitness or by apposite information.” The illustration of the 
Golden Type of William Morris is by a full page which “ was 
specially prepared by him for this book” in 1894. The illustra- 
tion of “ French old-style italic on body 11, leaded,” must be 
quoted here as an example of Mr. De Vinne’s research and 
felicity of quotation — from a French decree of 1649. “We 
command that, for the future, printers and publishers shall take 
one lad only as apprentice. He must be of good life and man- 
ners, Catholic, of French birth, qualified to serve the public, 
well read in Latin, and able to read Greek, of which he shall 
have a certificate from the rector of the University, under pen- 
alty of 300 livres and the cancelling of the license of the offend- 
ing master printer.” And yet our union printers think pres- 
ent-day employers arbitrary! But the early master printer was 
himself obliged to submit to many arbitrary rules on the part of 
his King, as Plantin knew to his sorrow —and his loss. France 
gave us the “ father of letter-founders,” Claude Garamond, a 
pupil of Geoffrey Tory. “ Typefounding was made a distinct 
art in France before it was in any other country,” Mr. De 
Vinne tells us. But for the initials, head-bands and tailpieces 
(with two exceptions) in his book, the designs were made by 
Professor Tegner, of Copenhagen. And in America there are 
not a dozen men who can make acceptable drawings for a sym- 
metrical font of roman and italic types. 

Considering his multifarious duties, one wonders how Mr. 
De Vinne can keep in such close touch with what is going on 
throughout the civilized printing world. One doubts if he has 
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anywhere in the wide circle of moving spirits 
in the “art preservative.” His list of “acknowledgments for 
valuable information” embraces the names of Englishmen, 
Germans, Portuguese and Frenchmen, besides several that are 
well known in the United States. 

Such a wealth of technical detail as must be brought into a 
book of this character is very likely to prove dry and monoto- 
nous reading, but Mr. De Vinne’s “* Plain Printing Types” is 
not a mere reference book, valuable as it is as a book of refer- 
ence. It is a treatise wrought with great skill and good taste 
and liberally spiced with snatches of biography and apt illustra- 
tion. But one lays the book down half convinced that even to 
the mind of the author and notwithstanding his liking for the 
new Renner and the Old Roman (a new series designed by 
T. W. Smith for Caslon & Co., London), of which specimens 
are given, the ideal book type has yet to be designed. 


‘slipped a cog” 


Tue Catholic News, New York, has changed its form from 
the old blanket-sheet style to the prevailing and more modern 
weekly magazine size. The length of columns is 15'% inches, 
four columns to a page, the whole comprising twenty pages. 

A CHANGE has been made in the size of Brains, it now being 
a thirty-two page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches in size. It contains 
more reading matter and more reproductions of examples of 
good advertising than in the old form, and its readers will cer- 
tainly appreciate the improvement that has been inaugurated in 
this valuable weekly. 

Tue author of “ Father Goose,” Mr. L. Frank Baum, has 
followed up his success with a remarkable juvenile entitled “A 
New Wonderland,” which is shortly to be issued by R. H. Rus- 
sell, of New York. The reader is introduced to a marvelous 
and hitherto undiscovered country, peopled with the quaintest 
and merriest characters ever conceived to delight childish 
hearts. Frank Ver Beck has made many colored pictures for 
the new book, which bids fair to attain a popularity seldom 


accorded a juvenile publication. 














Photo by Miss Anna Penrose, Shellsburg, Towa. 


THE SOLOIST. 





HERBERT SPENCER’S DEFINITION OF EVOLUTION. 

It is a disintegration of matter and a concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion, during which the matter passes from an indefi- 
nite incoherent heterogeneity to a definite coherent homogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 


transformation. 
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BY f. Ff. 


HELMER. 


This department is intended for the discussion of how the printer 
may profitably put his business before the public, and all criticism of 
printed matter is therefore solely on the point of its advertising value. 
It is the effort of the editor to determine what it is in every given 
example that makes it good or bad, and nothing so helps to a right 
judgment of this as a knowledge of the advertiser’s purpose and the 
advertisement’s results. Furthermore, every man’s experience is 
worthy of consideration. If we may all together take up, earnestly 
and without prejudice, the study of printers’ advertising, the wide 
experience of The Inland Printer readers and the analysis and com- 
parison of their many efforts will lead us to a scientific basis for 
planning future work. Samples should be sent to Mr. Helmer at 455 
Locust street, Lockport, New York. 


In the making of monthly calendars there is perhaps nothing 
quite so interesting as the kind that has some little article fas- 
For example, there 
stitch in time” 


tened on and a “ story” written around it. 
is the fishhook, the knot (not) of string, the 
and others of past illustration. 

The Capitol Printing Company, of Montgomery, Alabama, 
has done some clever work in this line, but perhaps the most 
remarkable experience is that of Fred W. Haigh, of Toledo, 
Ohio, who has made these up each month continuously for over 
Mr. Haigh speaks very strongly of their value, 


“ 


four years. 
saying that his business has grown to be three or four times the 
size it was four years ago. “ Something did it,” and as he did 
not solicit, he lays it to the calendars. 

In the following suggestions I have tried to keep away from 
Possibly there may be repetitions, but 
If you like 


subjects already used. 
again these may have been treated in a new way. 
any of these and use them, let us see the results in a specimen 
calendar and a word or two about their advertising value to 
you. 
For 
Accompanying text: 


arrangement, see Fig. 1. Object—A_ clover leaf. 
If you go to a green printer with your 
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FIG. 1. 


work you will not necessarily find yourself in clover. You may 
be out — but not to pasture. It is when you leave the leaves of 
your booklet or catalogue to Case & Sticker that you can run 
off and forget about the matter without having things go 
wrong. [Press and dry clovers between blotters before gluing 
to card.] 


Object —A knot of short pieces of knitting wool. Text: 


are various and highly colored, and 
lots of people use them in business to “ fetch” people. We 
do not try to pull with yarns; we prefer to draw business by a 


Yarns are cheap. They 


good strong line of printing. 

* Something of a Name.”— Save up envelopes received and 
cut out of them pieces showing recognizable portions of your 
Text: Something of a 
It is a 
reputation made by exceptional quality and considerate dealing. 

* Net Profit.’— A small square of mosquito netting. A Net 
Profit is what you get over and above. When this sort of net is 
The net profit you will have 


name, gumming these to the calendars. 


name. That is what we have in the printing business. 


over and above, you can rest easy. 
from the purchase of printing from us will also make you rest 
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FROM INLAND PRINTER BROCHURE, 
easy. We are not expensive; we have facilities that enable us 
to keep out unnecessary labor and expense, while we keep 
inside some of the best heads there are in the business. 

The First Paper Printed in America 
that 
It was not a paper of large cir- 


(For a newspaper.) 
[birch bark] was probably upon which the Indians 
inscribed their sign language. 
culation, like the AM/orning News, but like the News it was 
really “the only thing.” 

Fasten a toothpick to a card.—You may have a [pick] of 
many styles and many devices at our office, as well as many 
faces of type and many qualities of paper. They are not such 
as may be picked up anywhere, but are really the pick of the 
market. 

A pen and a piece of wire.—[ Pen] or [wire] us when in 
need of printing. We will give you prompt service, as well as 
good work, and it will not cost a penny more than it should. 
Not a Printer’s Print. We do 
We study 
typographical style and can suit you in the latest type fashions. 

Use old 1-cent and - Not Stuck 
Men of such stamp as General Washington or Doctor 


if you try to work them 


A piece of printed calico. 
not give our printed matter such a dress as this. 
2-cent stamps. Easily 
Again. 
Franklin can not be stuck many times; 
more than once it is no go. Some printers try to stick their cus 
tomers on poor paper, poor ink, careless handling and short 
count. They seldom stick them but once, for business men who 
employ printers are men after the stamp of Franklin, Sherman 
and the rest. ‘ 

A piece of candy, say a flat, round peppermint.—An Appeal 
to Taste is what our printing is. It is also a mint for any man 
who tries it. 

A bit of carpet— Have you a booklet or a catalogue on the 
[carpet]? If so, let us offer you suggestions as to how you can 
make the best showing for your money. We know a good deal 
about the values of papers, inks and illustrations; we have had 
experience putting these together, and therefore we can tell you 
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what is the sure but economical way of gaining the effects you 
are after. 

A bur.—A Hundred Catchy Little Points—any one of 
which is quite enough—insure the sticking of the bur. A 
hundred catchy little points about our printed matter insures its 


NOBODY cortssis 


CATALOGUE PRINTING: 


We make a specialty of High Grade Catalog Work, 


plant operating eighteen presses. Send us your specifications 
and get our prices on any kind of printing 
GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO, 
Designers, Engravers, 
Printers and Embossers, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





sticking from some side to the mind of the passer-by. When 
you want something catchy just come our way. 

Make initial W of wire and fasten.—We are Bent on getting 
your trade one way or another. If you will not bring it to our 
office we will come to yours after it; if you will not give it to 
us today, we will be after it again tomorrow. Of course, you 
can use this wire to fasten down the latch and keep us out — 
but you wouldn't be so mean. 

Gather wintergreen, roots and all, and fasten to card— A 
Complete Plant. That is what we have at 123 Market street. 
| Enumerate facilities. | 

Shoemakers’ wooden pegs.—We [peg] away, not solely for 
a living but to get a [peg or two] higher than anybody else in 
the printing business. 


A clove-—We Don't 


our work. It can’t be concealed. 


Try to Conceal the taking quality of 
People are bound to speak of 
it and we are glad to have them. We do, however, try to put a 
little spice into what we say, not just to be smart, but for good 
taste. 

So much for calendars. 


Gross have an excellent blotter with forcible 


Corvay & 
illustration and argument. 





| WHERE WE STAND 














Ir is seldom that dainty, intricate, showing-off jobs give 
back the dollars put into them. They are not appreciated 
except by other printers. 

ScuHott BrorHers, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, used some 
time ago a little folder with a very elaborate cover display in 
half a dozen printings. Inside, their argument opened with 
reference to “ The Key to Prosperity,” and the form of a flat 
key was printed and embossed in place of the word. This was 
done, they explain, by cementing the key to a block for print- 


seeing. 
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ing, then reversing the same on the block to make a male die 
for embossing. As advertising, the use of the key stands way 
ahead of the more costly outside display, and it is a pity it was 
given a secondary place. 

Ir does not pay for us all to use the same bait. Mr. Andy 
Anderson, of Streator, Illinois, tried his luck with a half-tone 
portrait of himself in the middle of a neatly printed 7 by 9 
card. Mr. Anderson’s looks are in his favor. He says he had 
rapid returns. 

THE Phoenix Press, Jackson, Ohio, prints a direct argu- 
mentative advertisement on a 5 by 7 card, with red initial and 
green bands either side the text, the card being enclosed in an 
envelope labeled, “A Plain Proposition.” It is out of the ordi- 
nary in not attempting to be extraordinary. 

EXCHANGING SAMPLES.—A. L. Stonecypher, 1019 Howard 
street, Omaha, Nebraska, and A. I. Root, 1609 Howard street, 
Omaha, Nebraska, desire to exchange samples of booklets, 
folders, advertising ideas, ete., with other printers, or would 
buy these samples. Printers interested should write to them. 
Mr. Root especially wishes advertising for the bindery busi- 
ness. 

Tue thin red Japanese paper which resembles that on the 
tops of firecracker packages, makes a striking cover as printed 
in gold by the Albany Engraving Company for a booklet of 
specimens. Within is one page of vellum, four pages of coated 
paper and one of antique deckle edge, each kind showing a dif- 
ferent style of work. It is not a harmonious arrangement, 
but the excellence of the specimens has weight as advertising 
matter. 

GrirFitH, AXTELL & CApy Company, of Holyoke, do a good 
deal of advertising in the line of office stationery, many sam- 
ples being sent out enclosed in large covers with peculiar folds. 
In every case they have a striking illustrative design which 
drives the argument at once into one’s head. You can't help 
One folder design, impossible to reproduce because of 
story ” with “A Few Agreeable Figures,” 
This is printed on 


its colors, opens a“ 
illustrated by two little round Dutch girls. 


Millionaires Are Made 


N r y ther 


der next month 


GRIFFITH, AXTELL @ CADY CO. 
Printers and Embossers HOLYOKE, MASS. 





the middle of a cardboard strip about three inches wide and 
fourteen long. The ends of the strip are folded back and when 
samples are put in, the whole matter is held together by wire 
clips at the point where the ends overlap. It is very secure. 
These packages go through the mail without envelopes, being 
directed right on the face or back, and they certainly receive 
notice on their arrival. 

J. A. RuGaper, Chicago, submits a blotter upon which he 
presents the following matter made up, in part, “from an 
article in the paper about ‘nice people’ 

NICE PEOPLE: 
tented to be commonplace. 


Nice people are seldom brilliant they are con- 
But hundreds of girls are married every 
year because they are nice — not strikingly beautiful or accomplished, but 
simply nice—and this, in the vernacular of society, means a great deal— 
it means safety, freedom from all extremes and extravagances. Men have 


got on in the world just because they were nice ‘ nice, sensible fel- 














lows *’- now, the reason we “ get on so nicely is because we do NICE 
PRINTING, and if you have any doubt about it, send us a trial order, 
and we will prove it to you by deing you a nice job, and by having nice 
stationery you will get ‘* nice people’ to deal with you. It is now a nice 
opportunity for you to try. J. A. RuGaser, 1876 Milwaukee avenue, near 


California avenue. Telephone West 13609. 
There is something modest and yet quite strong in this, but it 
has a bad start. Suppose we say: 


Nice people are not always brilliant, but they are “nice to have 


around.’ Hundreds of girls, etc. 
Mr. Rugaber quite spoiled the effect of his matter, however, 
by using a stock cut of a dude whose appearance does not sug- 


DIFFERENOE 
In T 


Two BILLS 


One for the paper you are buying » 


substantial at the end of the year 
paper at almost one-ha't 


Examine the Ruled Bargains attached. 
GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO. 


+ HOLYQKE, MASSACHUSETTS. 





gest that niceness kept him from “extremes and extrava- 
gances.” 

Tue little four-leaf folder of the Enterprise Printing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, has the virtues of brevity and striking coi- 


trast. In it the rule and florets were red; all else a strong’ 
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thet he PRINTING CO. 
would like quota- 
tions? We want ITHOGRAPHERS, 


your trade, and if PRINTERS, BINDERS, 


you will give us a 
chance, will submit 
samples and prices 
that will be interest- 
| ing to you. 


EVELAND, OHIO. 


THE ENTERPRISE MAIN 1981 
PRINTING COMPANY. 




















blue-black upon dainty pink cover-paper. The outside leaf of 
the folder bore only this: THE QUESTION, 1900. This was 
mailed in an unprinted white envelope. 





TYPOTHETAE NOTES. 

THE annual meeting of the Typothete of Buffalo was held 
on June 18. George E. Matthews was elected president, 
Charles A. Wenborne vice-president, and Frank W. Heath sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Buffalo Typothete has very convenient 
quarters in the Caxton building, and visitors are always wel- 
come. 

Cuicaco Typothete has selected the following delegates 
and alternates to attend the annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America, be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
September 24-27, 1900: Delegates — Fred Barnard, George E. 
Cole, W. B. Conkey, T. E. Donnelley, W. P. Dunn, W. F. Hall, 
W. P. Henneberry, Thomas Knapp, Andrew McNally, C. O. 
Owen, Amos Pettibone, Julius Regenstein, J. L. Regan, Henry 
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O. Shepard. Alternates — A. R. Barnes, George TL. Benedict, 
L. J. Corbitt, M. A. Fountain, W. HL. French, Franz Gindele, 
B. B. Herbert, William Johnston, John Marder, P. F. Petti- 
bone, George A. Poole, Toby Rubovits, C. M. Staiger, W. F. 
Whitman. 

THE entertainment committee of the Kansas City Typothetz 
has decided to make the Baltimore Hotel the headquarters for 
the convention of the United Typothetze, September 24-27 
This hotel is a new fireproof structure, handsomely furnished 
throughout. The rates are from $3 to $5 per day. Franklin 
Hudson, president of the United Typotheta, has advised dele- 
gates through the local secretaries that the entertainment com- 
mittee will take pleasure in engaging quarters for any of the 
delegates, and those desiring rooms should communicate with 
him at once. 

Tue advisability of having permanent headquarters and 
salaried secretary for the United Typothete of America is 
becoming more thoroughly appreciated every day. Numbers 
of influential members of the organization have spoken in favor 
of it, and some of the local typothetz have already taken action 
with reference to it. At a meeting of the Kansas City Typoth- 
ete held July 21 the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed: 

Resolved, That the WKansas City Typothete is favorable to the 
employment by the United Typothete of America of a permanent, paid 
official, and hereby instructs its delegates to the convention of 1900 to act 
in accordante with this resolution. 

Re. solv ed, That the Kansas City Typothete hereby endorses the raising 
of an * Emergency Fund” by the United Typothete of America, and 


- instructs its delegates to the convention of 1900 to use every honorable 


effort to accomplish the same. 

The matter of paid official will no doubt receive due con- 
sideration at the forthcoming convention and the “ emergency 
fund” question will also have the attention of delegates. 








COVER-DESIGN. 


Modeled in clay by Stuart Littlejohn, Chicago. 


Tue Detroit Journal suffered a $50,000 loss by fire July 1 
Although its plant was almost totally wrecked, the paper never 
missed an issue, accepting the friendly tender of the Free Press 
to use its equipment. 
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REVIEW OF“ 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 












Tue Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, has just issued 
$2 ) § ] ) 


black, red, blue, yellow, and a drab tint. The design is 


The plates register well and the general effect is pleasing. 


a card in 
engraved. 

Tue Reed Engraving Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has sent 
out an advertising card, the principal feature of which is the lettering, 
“Sharp Cuts,” and an animated picture of a horseman under full gallop 


with drawn saber. 


5. WW. 


commercial 
the too free use of ornament in composition. 


Louis, the Advocate, Pinckneyville, Ilinois.—The samples of 
work submitted by you are fair, but there is a tendency to 
The tendency at the present 
time is toward plain type, effectively displayed. Your presswork is good. 

Tue Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
has just mailed its trade copies of its catalogue No. 16. It is printed 
and gold, and con- 





on yellow enameied stock, with black cover in silver 
tains complete information concerning the product of this well-known 
firm. 

Tue insert of the Duplex Printing Press Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, which appears in this issue, is the work of William C. 
& Sons, of that city. The was designed and arranged 
by Charles H. Wheelock. 
words of comment from us. 

Hi. A. Briguam, High Point, North Carolina. 
by you are somewhat behind the times in style, but probably this is due 
Examine closely the speci- 


Gage 
advertisement 
‘lhe insert speaks for itself and needs no 


The specimens sent 
to the limited material at command. 


mens of jobwork shown from time to time in Tie INLAND PRINTER and 
read the comments thereon, and you will gain information that will, be of 


your 


benefit to you. 


Tue letter-head of the Lake Charles Printing Company, Ltd., of 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, is a very neat piece of work, in both composi- 
As a rule we do not like to see letter-heads in colors 


tion and presswork. 
It is printed in 


and tints, but this one is so neat as to disarm criticism. 
two tinted panels with lettering in red and black, and is an attractive 
sample of letter-press printing. 

THE Printer acknowledges with thanks the receipt of a 
plaque advertising the The 
emblematic figures representing the two continents of the Western Hemi- 
The plaque is arranged 


INLAND 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 1901. 


sphere clasping hands are used with good effect. 
for hanging on the wall, and will undoubtedly furnish an advantageous 
method of publicity for the fair. 

Ann Arpor, Michigan, is in the forefront in matters printatorial, as 
evidenced by the samples submitted by the Inland Press, of that town. 
The letter-heads, booklets, programs and blotters are excellent examples 
of design, composition and presswork. E. IH. Pierce, the author of these 
really good specimens of typography, is entitled to much credit for the 





conception and execution of work so much above the average. 


Brouner, Washington, D. C., submits three samples of print- 
The letter-head of L. Lippman is an excellent piece 


B. N. 
ing for criticism. 
of neat composition and fine presswork, and could not be improved upon. 
The bill-head is weak and straggly, and is not worth the time expended 


upon it. ¥he Bresnahan note-head could be much improved by making a 


prominent line of the words ‘‘ Wholesale and Retail Candy Manufac- 
turer.” As it is, it lacks strength. 
A siotrrer from L. W. Grant, 228 South Front street, Mankato, 


Minnesota, is somewhat gaudy in red and green, with a little black for 
relief. The word ‘ Printing ”’ have been made more effective if 
set in a bolder type and printed in one color only. The business card 
of the Northern Land & Emigration Company is not a bad looking card, 
but if you ever get another order from that concern do not print the 
with two m’s. 


could 


word ‘ Emigration’ 

Lorp & Tuomas, the advertising agents, have sent out a map of the 
United States with a table giving the population of each State, the num- 
ber of publications, the combined circulation per issue, the percentage of 
value of plants, number of em- 


circulation per issue to population, the 
ployes, average hours of labor per week, average wages per week, columns 
of reading published annually, and the average cost per inch yearly of 
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The map is a facsimile of one exhibited by this advertising 
aris Exposition, and is an exceedingly interesting and valu- 


advertising. 
firm at the 
able document. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, has just issued 
its three-color album, presenting an exclusive collection of stock subjects 
in colors. The cuts in this album are adapted for advertising purposes 
and will prove extremely useful for calendars, blotters, inserts, supple- 
The results are all obtained by three printings and any good 
They would be pleased to send a copy of the 


ments, etc. 
printer can do the work. 
album on receipt of ten 2-cent stamps. 

From Texarkana, Arkansas, we have received from Moore Brothers 
a very neatly designed and printed business card in red and black. An 
envelope corner card in the same colors is an excellent piece of composi- 
Two blotters are attractive samples of printing in 
lion rampant, 


tion and presswork. 
colors, the composition and presswork being O. K. A 
printed in red, appears to be the trade-mark of the Moore Brothers, and 
is a striking feature on all the samples submitted. 

“ BookLet oF Booktets”’ is the unique title l. C. Darrow, typog- 
rapher, of 342 Dearborn street, Chicago, gives to his specimen book of 
types, borders, ete., which is a goodly pamphlet of some forty leaves of 
heavy enameled stock, 7 by 10 inches in size, in which he also shows 
specimens of artistic work in colors. A cover, printed in colors, and tied 
with silk cord, encloses the specimen sheets, which make an excellent 
reference book for prospective customers to examine and choose from. 

SEVERAL samples of commercial stationery trom the Knight-Errant 
Company, Buckhannon, West Virginia, are up to date in style of compo- 
sition and of good quality in presswork. The front cover-page of the 
Conservatory of Music program, however, could have been improved by 
omitting the streaks of lightning and substituting a musical emblem, such 
as a lyre, or Pan’s pipes, or something else that would suggest harmony 
and contentment. The presswork on this job is not so good as on the 
commercial stationery. 

Tue Unitype Company, New York and Chicago, celebrated the “ glor- 
ious Fourth’ by sending its friends a miniature tin horn, with a circular 
mentioning incidentally that they nad good reason to blow the horn for 
the reason that the Simplex One-man Typesetter was now in use in 
twenty-eight States, and that, in spite of the fact that the company had 
twice enlarged its factory, orders are pouring in faster than it can build 
machines. The advertising idea was all right, and the Unitype Company 
is now better known than it was prior to the Fourth. 

Tue Hodgson Press, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, submits a pack- 
age of general commercial work which is of high quality in composition 
and presswork. Though somewhat inclined to the ornamental style so 
prevalent a decade since, the work shows originality and forcefulness of 
treatment that is in line with present-day methods of typography. Color- 
schemes are harmonious and the presswork artistic. A specimen sheet of 
art ornaments, showing recent designs, is evidence that this concern 
desires to keep in the front ranks of printerdom. 

An interesting book of sixty-four pages enclosed in handsomely 
printed lithograph cover has been issued by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Fares to Mountain, Lake and Ocean 
of value to the tourist 


‘**Summer Tours and 
Resorts.” It is filled with information 
illustrated with half-tone views of the beautiful summer resorts along the 
It is issued by Charles S. Lee, general pas- 


entitled 
and is 


line of this picturesque road. 
senger agent of the road, from the New York office, 26 Cortlandt street. 
The book is printed by Poole Brothers, Chicago, and is a good specimen 
of high-class composition and presswork. 

Tue Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, California, indulges in the lux- 
ury of a printing-office of its own, under the care of Fred G. Odell. Its 
specialty is apparently getting out high-class menus, judging from the 
two samples submitted. One is printed in green ink, with a pink ribbon 
inserted, on which is printed the musical program. The other is an 
Easter menu, printed in Engravers’ Roman, enclosed in parchment cover, 
to the front page of which is attached a chicken emerging from a shell, 
printed in colors on celluloid, cut out to shape, and fastened with a yel- 
low ribbon streamer. The work is well designed and excellently well 
printed, and reflects much credit on Mr. Odell for the tasty manner in 
which the menus are gotten up. 

** PLeasuRE Rest "’ is the appropriate title of a booklet issued by the 
“Diamond Jo” Steamship Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, descriptive 
of the panoramic trip on the Mississippi from St. Louis, Missouri, to St. 
Paul, Minneapolis. The book was gotten up by Henry Stark, Jr., of St. 
Louis, and printed by Buxton & Skinner, of that city. The work is 
printed in olive ink on heavy enameled stock, with half-tones in black, 
The story of the trip is 





showing the principal points of interest en route. 
very entertaining and would almost tempt one to abandon the suffocating 
office for the pure air and quiet enjoyment of an eight-hundred-mile ride 
in comfort on the “ Father of Waters.’’ The booklet is of a character that 
will insure its preservation by the recipients thereof. 

Tue White-Evans-Penfold Company, of Buffalo, New York, has for- 
warded a package containing a great variety of letterpress, copperplate 
and steel-die printing of a very artistic kind. All the work is high-class 

we might almost say ideal in conception and execution. There is no 
doubt that the above-named company employs the best artists in all depart- 
handle the orders entrusted to it, otherwise such gratifying 
Letter-heads, business cards, pro- 


ments to 
results could not be accomplished. 























grams, booklets, announcements everything in commercial and _ social 
lines that might be desired are included in the package under review, and 
each shows the same painstaking care in execution. It is a pleasure to 
handle and look upon such excellent specimens of the printers’ art. 


A BOOKLET of sixteen pages and cover, with the simple title in gold 
‘Gabler, New York,” on front page of cover, with a neat scroll design 
surrounding an elegantly printed half-tone portrait of a young lady, is a 
catalogue of the various styles of pianos.made by Gabler. But it is not 
with the pianos that we have to do-it is the printing of the booklet. 
The sixteen pages enclosed in the cover are beautiful specimens of the 
printer’s art. The letterpress is in brown ink, the half-tone illustrations 
in black — a symphony harmonious in its conception and execution. The 
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artistic panels showing the fireman and engineer at their posts. The 
folder makes one of the most attractive of the season. “ The Alton Lim- 
ited,’”’ said to be the handsomest train in the world, is fully pictured, and 
a number of features of the route are also shown on the inside pages. 


Away off in San Francisco is an engraving establishment that is able 
to turn out high-class printing-plates of every description. We refer to 
the Yosemite Engraving Company, whose office is located at 24 Montgom 
ery street, San Francisco. A pamphlet just issued by this company, 
showing samples of its work in half-tone of various degrees of fineness, 
and zine photo reproductions, is a veritable work of art. It is entitled 
* Yosemite Plates,’ and plates are shown therein printed in various col 
ors, setting off to the best advantage the printing qualities of the plates 
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COVER-DESIGN 


half-tone cuts have been so artistically treated that the figures look actu- 
ally lifelike. The work is from the press of Robert L. Stillson, Center 
and Pearl streets, New York, and we venture the opinion that neither 
composition nor presswork could be excelled in any other printing-office 
in the United States. 

A Goop many folders for railway companies are now being made in 
the form of a book, and are really a combination of pamphlet and folder. 
The leaves are wire-stitched and then the document is folded once into 
the size and shape of a regular folder. This makes a convenient book for 
the traveler’s pocket or valise, and the center opening of four pages gives 
space for a map usually large enough to show the entire system in a 
legible way. The Chicago & Alton Railway, “America’s Most Popular 
Railway,” has issued a folder of this description, the cover of which is of 
yellow stock with inks of olive and brown as the color combination, with 





FOR PAMPHLET. 


One of the attractive advertising brochures recently issued by the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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treated. Some engraved letter-heads are also beautiful specimens of 
color-printing and embossing. Western printers ought not to be at a loss 
for illustrative mediums while this concern stands ready to furnish them 


such admirable printing-plates. 


One of the established institutions of English printeries is the 
“ Wayzegoose,”’ or annual outing, sometimes called the ‘‘ Beanfeast.””. On 
these occasions the comps and pressmen try to ‘‘ do themselves proud ” in 
the production of an elaborate program of the events of the day and 
they generally succeed in doing it. These remarks are called forth by a 
perusal of * Our Beano,” the program of the outing of the employes of 
W. Mate & Son, Bournemouth, England, on June 23, to Southampton, a 
ride of about five hours in stage coaches with occasional stops on the 
way. The program is an elegant piece of composition and presswork in 
colors and gold. <A special publication of a twelve-page booklet —The 
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IHWaysegoose Chronicle very neatly gotten up and filled with quips and 


flings at the foibles of certain members of the party will no doubt prove 


the pleasant hours spent together on that happy occasion. 
We are & Sons, Ltd., for a 
portfolio of art prints such as the firm is distributing from its stand at 


a reminder of 


indelited to Bemrose Derby, England, 


It contains a number of prints 9! by 11% inches 


the 


the Paris Exposition. 


in size, representative of the various processes in use at present 


granotype, photo-chromotype, simile-gravure, chromo-lithogravure, 
& Sons 


engraving and printing and the results are 


time 


ete. The firm ot Bemrose does work by all these methods of 


very pleasing and attractive. 


On the front cover of the portfolio is the portrait of an attractive young 


lady in the Dutch style of painting, which is a very striking piece of 
work. Such artistic color-printing should he seized upon by advertisers 
and utilized to its fullest extent. The souvenir will doubtless be highly 
prized by those fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 


We reproduce herewith, in miniature, a drawing made by F. James 
Garner, of Chicago, intended for a cover for Tire INLAND PRINTER, but 
not used. Mr. Garner made the drawing without the knowledge of Tit 
INLAND PRINTER management and submitted it after another cover had 
been selected for that issue. While the proportion of the drawing is not 
correct for the size of the magazine, the design has sufficient merit to 


Mr. 


and has begun to show unusual talent for drawing. 


warrant its being shown in this way. Garner is but seventeen years 


He graduated 





from the Agassiz public school two years ago, since which time he has 
been an understudy, or, as the fraternity better understands it, a ** dub” 
to some of Chicago's well-known artists. From samples of his work 


which have been shown THe INLAND Printer, it is safe to predict he will 


be heard from before long. 


Brorrers. The blotter form of advertising is so widespread and so 
many samples of this kind of work reach our table every month that it 
would be impossible in the space at our disposal to even mention each by 
This month, however, they seem to be above the average, so 
the 


Dame 


name only. 


some of more striking and attractive ones. James B. 


Brown, 214 Notre 
well-displayed blotter, printed in two colors and embellished with a half 
Landis, Pluck 


we mention 
avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, sends out a neat, 
tone portrait of himself, which is very well printed. DD. B 
Art Printery, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, issued for July 4 a combination 
blotter of three 
the white next; and the red the smallest, superimposed so that the three 


pieces red, white and blue the blue being the largest, 


colors were at once discernible, with appropriate printing on each sheet. 


Mohr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio, send several blotters, cach one a 
good specimen of typography and presswork in two or more colors. John 
T. Palmer, 406 Race street, Philadelphia, is noted for the excellent quality 


of the blotters him, and the variety of forms in which he 


endeavors to draw trade; and his July blotter is no exception to the rule, 


issued by 


being embellished with a string of firecrackers so apparently real as to 


need only a match to touch them off, the wording also being suited to the 


oceasion, J. D. Munroe, 28 Bedford street, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
also showed his patriotism by issuing on his blotter ‘‘A Declaration,” 
signed in facsimile by himself and his employes, that among the 


‘unalienable rights’? of the business public is the right to-use good 


printing, and that they stand prepared to uphold them in their rights and 
& Gross, 271-273 St. Clair street, 


privileges in that direction. Corday 
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Cleveland, Ohio, print an attractive blotter in four colors and gold, the 
prominent wording on which is ** What's Value?” calling attention to the 
merits of 


good printing composition, presswork and color arrangement 


being all of the very best quality. The Keystone Press, 214 Chillicothe 
Not So Warm” as to keep this 
firm from doing all kinds of good printing for all kinds of people; its blot- 


street, Portsmouth, Ohio, claims ** It’s 
ter being well displayed and illustrated with the figure of an attractive 
lady warding off the rays of a July sun while a thermometer is register- 
ing away up in the hundreds. W. Il. Wright, Jr., Electric Printer, 70 
Ellicott street, Buffalo, New York, was one of the pioneers in the blotter 
advertising scheme, and still finds it profitable to issue them regularly; 
the July blotter has this as the central feature: 
for you?” 


‘Shall we hatch an idea 
A neatly 
designed and well printed blotter, illustrated with a half-tone view of one 


The composition and presswork are both excellent. 


of the stages that carry the paper, is sent out by the Republican, of 
Fresno, California, as its July contribution to the popular form of adver- 
Such 
attractive typography should bring a constant stream of trade in the direc- 
tion of the Republican office. 


tising, and is an excellent piece of composition and presswork. 


—— faa 





Tue Faithorn Printing Company is now located 


fais TE CS 





at 59 Ply- 
mouth court, Chicago, in a building devoted entirely to its own 
business. 

GANE Broruers & Co., St. Louis, dealers in bookbinders’ 
supplies, have removed from 406 North Third street to 312 and 
314 Locust street. 

Tue Crescent Printing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
established in June by Ford Howell, and is controlled and 
operated by G. E. Barrows. 

Joun A. Barnes, of the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, 
is back from his trip to Mexico, where he went on account of 
his health, feeling as well as ever. 

J. B. Arnour (formerly of Mills & Arbour) and Frank J. 
Brenan (formerly Frank J. Brenan & Co.) have opened a new 
printing-office at Marietta, Ohio, with an up-to-date equipment 
of material and presses. 

Samvuen R. Mason, photo-engraver, Cleveland, has removed 
from the Century building to new quarters in the Caxton 
building, the 


announcement of the change. 


and sends to trade an exceedingly tasteful 

Frep B. Uriey, advertising manager of the Daily Reporter, 
Galt, Ontario, has won a prize of a cabin passage to Paris for 
the best two-hundred-word composition setting forth the points 
of superiority of Dunlop tires. Several hundred contributions 
were received in the competition. 

THE firm name of Joseph Wetter & Co., makers of the well- 
known Wetter numbering machines, has been changed to Wet- 
The and 
remain at the old stand, 515 to 521 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. W. A. Porter, of the American Type Founders 
Company, Philadelphia, is now associated with the Wetter 
firm. 


ter Numbering Machine Company. office factory 


Georce R. Smiru, formerly with the Chicago branch of the 
American Type Founders Company, has joined forces with 
D. H. Champlin and established the new firm of Champlin & 
Smith. The company is located at 324 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, and deals in printing, binding and paper-box making 
machinery and supplies. The firm will continue to handle the 
automatic paper-feeding machinery and other specialties for- 
merly looked after by Mr. Champlin individually. Mr. Champ- 
lin’s long period of service with the Cottrell Press Company 
enabled him to gain an experience and an acquaintance all 
through the West such as falls to few. Mr. Smith is probably 
known to every printing-office in Chicago, having been con- 





























nected with Marder, Luse & Co., and, after the consolidation, 
with the same branch of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany for over twenty years. 

On page 555 of the July number, an item appeared referring 
to the use of matrices for decorative purposes, as a substitute 
for tapestry. L. S. Bigelow, general manager of the Keystone 
Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, writes that he first saw mat- 
rices in use on the walls of the Syracuse Herald, in the mana- 
ger’s office, where the matrices of several leading numbers of 
The idea seemed 
so novel and attractive to him that he concluded to assemble on 
the walls of the show-room of the Keystone Type Foundry, as 


that paper were used as historic decorations. 


a wall covering, the first-page matrices of the Philadelphia 
daily papers. 

A STATEMENT recently published in several papers to the 
effect that John A. 
Chicago, had severed his connection with that corporation, and 
that Miss Crosby was about to do so, and that other changes 
were to take place in the company, was made without any 
authority. John A. 
that there have been no changes nor will there be so far as he 


Barnes, of the Barnes-Crosby Company, 


Barnes, president of the company, states 
knows, except a consolidation with the business of A. Zeese & 
Co. and the A£tna Engraving Company, in connection with 
which E. W. Houser, president of the former, and E. C. Miller, 
president of the latter, became members of that corporation. 

Tue factory of the Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, 
New York, was the scene of a memorable event on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 3. 
beautiful flag, “* The Stars and Stripes,” 


the occasion being the presentation of a 
to the company by its 
employes, says a local paper. At 5:30 o'clock loud blasts from 
the factory whistle denoted something important was to hap- 
This proved to be the 
Pearl River Band, which, followed by the Dexter Company 


pen. Strains of music were then heard. 


employes, marched from the northern end of the factory to the 
center of the building, when the flag was unfurled amid great 


enthusiasm. The presentation on behalf of the employes was 
made by Superintendent of Tools George Holdt, and was 
accepted for the company by Talbot C. Dexter. The Pearl 
————— _— — —— 
| 











COLORADO SPECIAL." 


“oy 
One night to Denver via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


River Band rendered brilliantly several patriotic airs, and with 
a snap-shot of the group the exercises ended, but the flag con- 
tinued to wave in token of the good feeling existing between 
the Dexter Folder Company and its employes. It 
stood that this event had the hearty codperation of every man 


is under- 


in the shop, which is of special significance, and is appreciated 
to the fullest extent by the Dexter Company. 


A GEM. 
The Daily Times has had a very poor print for the last few days. 
The cause is the annual overhauling of the big press and putting in new 
ink. It will be all right in a day or two. 
The above is respectfully referred to Tne INLAND PRINTER 


Times, April, 20. 


as a “gem of purest ray serene” in newspaperdom.— 


Exchange. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


COOL REFRESHING BREEZES 
Can be obtained at a slight cost, at Waupaca, Fifield, Butternut 
or some equally famous resort, easily reached via Wisconsin 
Illus 


upon 


Central Railway. A nice long rest will brace you up. 


trated pamphlet which tells you where to go is yours 
application. James C. Pond, general passenger agent, Milwau 


kee, Wisconsin. 


DO YOU PRINT 

Typewriter circulars? Do you insert addresses on the type 
writer? Do you get the ink and the ribbon to match in color? 
We guess not! 
Record ink and typewriter ribbons made to absolutely mateh in 


Unless you use the new special “ Cireular ” 


shade. No copying or “blurring” necessary. Satisfactory 


results guaranteed. Send for samples and test these claims. 
Write today to The Typewriter Type Company, Boston, Massa 


chusetts. 


MOROCCOLINE, 

The attention of readers is called to this remarkable produc- 
tion, which, it is claimed by its sole manufacturers, the Boston 
Artificial Leather Company, 12 East Eighteenth street, New 
York, is being very largely used for covering jewelry and other 
fancy boxes and for bookbinding This company removed its 
entire business, manufacturing and office, from Boston to New 
York city, nine months ago, owing to its increased business and 
the necessity of being nearer the center of trade. Since its 
removal it has made very important changes in many of its 
departments, notably its embossing department, and the goods 
it is now putting on the market are simply elegant in appear 
ance and the embossing will hold where formerly it pulled out 


above 


in the process of bookbinding. For samples apply t 


address. 


A NEW TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK, 
The A. D. 


York and Chicago, has placed in the hands of its customers a 


Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, New 
new book of specimens. It is a work of 596 pages, and is said 
to contain a larger list of brass rules, modern and old style body 
faces than is made by any other one foundry in the country. 
The new features of the book consist of the comparison of 
hbody-type faces, and also the nicks with which the various 
‘information ” Separate 


body letters are cast, and an page. 


indexes are supplied for the type, borders, rules, ete., and for 
This makes it possible 
S. M. 
Weatherly, the secretary and treasurer of the company, writes 
that he thinks the collection of printing material, machinery 


the machinery, furniture and materials. 
to find anything required in the shortest possible time. 


and supplies listed in this book is more nearly what printers 
are actually interested in than is usually found in specimen 
books. It is compiled in a practical way, and all supertluous 
material for which there would be little demand has been left 
out. Among the new body and job type which would espe- 
cially interest the printing 
Style No. 4o body series, the Abbey Text Italic, the Engray 


raft may be mentioned the Old 


The ho Ik is 


ers’ Title and the Chase borders and ornaments. 
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printed in black and red on a good quality of paper, neatly 
bound in cloth, with red edges, and makes a compact and con- 
venient book for reference. 


CATCHY ADVERTISING. 


The management of the New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, one of the most noted scenic routes in New York 
State, issues considerable printed matter advertising its line. 
There is plenty of good material for photographic reproduc- 





tions all along the road, and Mr. J. A. Anderson, the energetic 
general passenger and ticket agent, takes advantage of this in 
many ways. Among the leaflets issued by the road advertising 
Sunday outings at Sylvan Beach on Oneida Lake and at Madi 
son Lake, New York State, is one adorned with the illustration 
which we reproduce herewith. The photographer has caught 
the couple unawares and has succeeded in securing a picture 
which is utilized to good advantage on a cireular of this kind. 


NEW RAILROAD TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Announcement is made of the opening for passenger busi- 
ness of the newly completed extension of the Santa Fe Route to 
San Francisco, opening for freight business having been made 
weeks The fact little 
national iniportance, as a new transcontinental line thus enters 
the field of business between the great California port and the 
Kast, so long monopolized by the one railroad, to which hereto- 


several marks an event of no 


ago. 


fore San Francisco and the other cities of central Cali- 
fornia have been restricted. A distinet benefit to trade 
and travel may confidently be expected to result in’ the 


form of better freight and passenger transportation, which 
commonly follows railway competition for public patronage. 
By this step, also, the Santa Fe road has materially added to 
its sources of revenue. It is the only railroad with track and 
trains under one ownership and management all the way from 
Chicago to San Francisco, as heretofore it has enjoyed that dis- 
tinction between Chicago and Los Angeles and San Diego. The 
advantages resulting from such undivided responsibility are 
apparent, as it means uniformity of policy and prompt through 
service, which in a system of the high standing of the Santa Fe 
signify much to the traveler and the shipper. 

The route is rich in attractions for the tourist. 
from eastern Colorado to the California boundary it runs prac- 


All the way 
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tically over a continuous mountain top, averaging as high above 
sea level as is the summit of Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire. Mountain passes, extinct volcanos, petrified for- 
ests, prehistoric ruins, Indian Pueblos, the Yosemite and the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado river in Arizona are some of the 
features, certainly a striking list for those who are ignorant of 
the extraordinary interest of travel through the southwestern 
portion of our country. Also an independent route is thus 
established through San Francisco to Hawaii, the Philippines 
and the Orient, on the freight traffic with which the Santa Fe 
has already secured a strong hold, and now proposes to reach 
out vigorously for the passenger travel. 


THE VIERLING PATENT PRINTERS’ TIE-UP. 


In the advertising columms of this issue will be found an 





announcement which should be of great interest to the pro- 
gressive members of the printing trade. Much time and money 
have been expended in vain attempts to construct a_ tie-up 
which would be practical, as well as theoretical, and which 
could be put on the market at a price that would make it an 
This Joseph Vierling & Co., of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, have succeeded in doing, and their 
Vierling Patent Printers’ Tie-up, an illustration of which is 


investment, not a luxury. 


given with this article, is justifying in practical use all the 


claims made for it by the manufacturers. Its main advantage, 
the point on which they place the strongest emphasis, is its 
economy of time in the tying up and handling of type pages. 
It takes no longer to apply than the old-fashioned string, and 
when applied it need not be disturbed until the type is ready 
for distribution, entirely eliminating the danger of pied letters 
and lines resulting from carelessness in removing the string. 
This feature alone — the fact that the tie-up is not removed for 
lock-up — makes it an important economy in the imposition of 
book and magazine forms. Another prominent advantage is, 
it is so constructed that it holds mitered corners and small bor- 
ders rigidly in place, and makes a perfect register an accom- 
plished fact. It is made pica thick and exact picas in length. 
Steel bars and brass corners guarantee strength and long serv- 


ice. For job and commercial work it is put up in convenient, 





serviceable fonts containing thirty-two squares, one square 
each from twelve to twenty ems pica inclusive, and one square 
each in even sizes from twenty-two to sixty-six ems pica inclu- 
300k fonts and special sizes are furnished at regular 
3efore placing it on the market the manufacturers 


sive, 
font rates. 
submitted it to representative printers in different parts of the 
country for a thorough test, and these have without exception 
commended it highly, and it is now in practical use in a number 
The American Founders Company 
secured the agency, and the tie-up is now for sale at all its 


of offices. Type has 


branch and supply houses throughout the country. 



































FOR A DAY’S OUTING OR YOUR ANNUAL 
VACATION 
Go to Gray’s Lake, Lake Villa, Crooked Lake, Fox Lake, 
Antioch, Camp Lake, Silver Lake, Burlington (Brown's Lake), 
Lake Beulah, Mukwonago, Waukesha or Chain of Lakes 








(Waupaca), on line of Wisconsin Central Railway. Call 

address city office, 230 South Clark street, for copy of “ Ram- 
bles in Summerland,” illustrative and descriptive of the above 
and many other resorts located on the Wisconsin Central Lines. 





THE NEW KRAUSE QUOIN. 

The accompanying illustration represents the new Krause 
quoin, manufactured by the R. J. Krause Quoin Company, 513 
Manhattan building, Chicago. This quoin possesses advantages 
which printers have always been desirous of obtaining, and 
offered to the trade with the expectation that it will receive the 





encouragement which it deserves. It locks the form and locks 
itself, and can never slip. In this feature of locking itself the 
quoin possesses something not found in other quoins, yet at the 
same time it has all the advantages of other quoins now on the 
market. When color-work is being done, or any printing that 
requires exact register, printers and pressmen know that it is 
absolutely necessary that the quoins remain perfectly rigid 
throughout the entire run. With the Krause quoin there is no 
danger of the forms working loose. There is nothing to break 
or get out of order, and the simplicity of the quoin is one of its 
strongest features. It saves time, saves the bed of the press, 
saves the stones and saves the furniture. The quoin is being 
placed on sale at all the typefounders’ and supply houses, and 
from the large demand that has already been made on the 
manufacturers, there is no question about its being a success. 


A VALUABLE FOLDER. 
The Grand Trunk Railway System has issued for the excur- 


sion season of 1900 a book folder entitled “ Pleasant Ways for 
which will be found an exceedingly valuable 


Summer Days,” 
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and interesting guide to the summer resorts on that line and 
those on other roads reached by means of it. The cover is of 
attractive design in red, black and yellow, the well-known 
trade-mark of the road appearing in the center of the page.. An 
accurate map in colors, showing the railroad and steamship 
connections of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Com- 
pany; a map on a larger scale showing the entire water route 
from Niagara Falls to the ocean; and still another map show- 
ing the rapids on a large scale, is an especially valuable feature 
of the folder. Tourists can obtain these from any of the local 
ticket agents by addressing George T. Bell, general passenger 
and ticket agent, Montreal, Canada, or George W. Vaux, assist 
ant general passenger and ticket agent, Chicago. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for Tie INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the * Situations Wanted ” department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure Insertion In cur- 
rent number. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 
20th of the month preceding publication. 


BOOKS. 
AMERICAN PRINTER, or agp 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLY DE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 
\ BIT, and another bit two bits, 25 cents brings to you a copy of 
my booklet on Souvenir Mailing Cards, with a set of six photogray 


ured cards. * You need it if you're interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secttred 

a small edition of = hook, whieh w: is so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at ‘old price of 50 ¢ nts, postp aid, as long as the 
books last. “THE INLAND PRINTER COMI "ANY. Chicago 


CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, Volume [, containing 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Thre INLAND 
PrRinrer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. ¢ ~_ tins in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable col 


lection for comparison and study. 4o cents. TILE INL \ND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


DECEMBER, 18090, INLAND PRINTER We now have a few copies 
of this — — can supply them to parties wishing to complete 
their files, at 20 ce ch. Order at once if you wish one, as the supply 


is small. THE NL AND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaytft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautatiqua Society of Fine Arts. 
=40 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. TITLE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an eleetrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg News 


paper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and = Stereotyping 

Department of Tie INLAND Printer. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Tlenry E. Seeman. An exposi 
tion of a method of estimating Ai and —— by percentage 

which has been in successful use several yeat eprinted from Tut 


INLAND Printer. 10 cents. TIE INL Ake PRINTS R COMPANY, 


JOB COMPOSETION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 

rhereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This is a 
hook that hundreds of printers have heen looking for in vain up to the 
present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope cor 
ners, invitations, blanks, ete., are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
734 by 9 Bee alg neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. .\ book that no 
progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND 
ib RIN’ rr X COMPANY, Chicago; 116 Nassau street, New York. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles Il. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, ete. Sent, 
postpaid, for ro cents, by TIT INL. AND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi 
cago and New York. 


PROOP-READING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proof-reader 
and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and editor Proof 
room Notes and Queries Department of Tie INLAND PRINTER. 100 pages; 
cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; | new 

enlarged edition, 192 pages; over 1,600 cuts for advertisements, blot 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


THE NINE-HTOUR DAY WAGE CALCULATOR Shows amount 

due for ; hour to full by quarter hours, at wages ranging 
by quarter dollars from $1 5 per week; thumb index enables the 
required figure to be found instantly; bound substantially in_ flexible 
leather; will save its cost in a month. Price, $2.00, postpaid. INLAND 


PRINTER COMPANY, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
is sent us. 


extra charge. 
warded unless necessary postage 


business, or will make com- 


with capital to increase ; ; 
half-tone plant. G &86, 


have complete 


BUSINESS MAN 
bination with good parties; 

INLAND PRINTER. 

FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS CASH, balance time; up-to-date print 
ing, ruling and binding plant; did $1,600 March; two cylinders, 

call and inspect. ADV ANC Kk PRESS, North Adams, Mass. 





four jobbers; 


e xcellent oppor 


Electrotype plant with esti ablished | tri rade; 
INLAND 


finisher or molder; for particulars write G 617, 


FOR SALE 
tunity for 
PRINTER. 
Established job 
must leave September 
terms; write quick. Gi 637 


SALE 


30,000; 


printing business and plant in city of 
other business demands attention; 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR 





reasonable 


bindery; will sell or take 


Modern hook 
required; references ex- 


vers irge 


FOR SALE 


and job office and 
partner and $ 





§,000 toa S15,000 








changed. GEO. UNDE RUTLL, 538 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 

\linn. 

FOR SALE One of the best equipped and best paying country news- 
papers and job printing offices in Michigan; fine job printing busi 

ness; splendid opportunity. G 828, INLAND PRINTER. 


lowa; 7 by 11 Pearl and 10 by 15 Gold- 
faces; sell at iess than invoice; 
month. Box 64, Fairfield, 


JOB OFFICE for sale, State of 
ing; established business; all late 
price, $835; terms, $400 down, balance $8 


lowa. 


good 
G 882, 


Only exclusive in Minnesota city of 10,000; $700; 


opportunity; sell this month; investigate. 


JOB OFFICE 
patronage, rare 
INLAND PRINTER. 
approximate receipts 
: advertising. 
valuable side 
INLAND PRINTER. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE in Vermont; 
for last year; subscriptions (paid in advance), 
job printing, valuable side line, $1,000; 


$1,000; pay roll less than $1,600. G 797, 


2,000 





$2,0003 $2,000; 


Issue, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT, up to date, established eight years, 
doing excellent steady business in live Western city, is for sale owing 

to ill-health of owner; a splendid opportunity for a practical operator 

with small capital. G 866, INLAND PRINTER. 

PRINTING pays in the medium and large size cities; if 


PILYSICIANS’ 
know about it address with stamp G INLAND 


you want to 
PRINTER. 


733; 


experienced man preferred, to 
and to officiate as 
Second avenue, 


WANTED Party with $2,000 to $2,500, 
invest in established Le business in P ittsburg, 
treasurer. JONES, 124 


secretary and ddress ~ as 


Pittsburg, Va. 
establishment 
INLAND 


electrotyping 
making? G 843, 


engraving and 
money 


WILO WANTS a complete 
with exceptional opportunities for 
PRINTER. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage 1s sent us. 

MACHINE and distributer, with complete 
1o-point Old Style type. For sam- 
ANCHARD COMPANY, 268 


TYPESETTING 

outfit and about 1,500 pounds of 
ples and prices address ISAAC Hl. BL 
Canal street, New York city. 


EMPIRE 


FOR SALE Zeiss anastigmat lens with prism, series 4, size 12 by 15, 


good condition. G 864, INLAND PRINTER. 
HOKE CYLINDER, 27 by 33; Gordon, 10 by 15; Donnell stitcher, Stone- 
metz folder, Sanborn lever cutter, Imposing stones, pressing press. 


SPRAGUE, 630 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
STYLE TYPE for sale at a psn 
15 Gordon press or equi a good | 


LEETLE 


qend or will 
me size; 


sa 
CHRON- 


NE W FRENCH 

exchange for 
type is nonparei 
ICLE, 65 Randolph street, 





OLD 
io by 
and brevier; proof on request. 
Chicago. 





HELP WANTED. 


advertisements will be forwarded without 


Letters in reply to these é 
advertising matter will not be for- 


extra charge. Specimens of work or 
warded unless necessary postage Is sent us. 
wanted by large 


‘xperience and salary 
Philadelphia, Pa 


GENERAL DESIGNERS and good lettering rigs 


P gg: ve re re ving aa specimens, age 
required to Ef NE HURTH, 3258 Walnut neoe. 





jobber, possessing 
last employed and 
i 5. New York 


JOR COMPOSTTOR A strictly first-class up-to-date 

originality; none other need apply; state where 
how long; submit specimens of work with application. G8 
Office INLAND PRINTER. 
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mail course; all processes taught 


LEARN ENGRAVING through our 
u lly; needs. ME RIC AN CORRE- 


select one suited to 
SU HOOL, Scranton, Pa. 







should le: arn to write advertisements and earn from $100 a 
month to $100 a wee we teach this business eter. by mail; 

good prospec big demz ind; information free. PAGE-DAVIS CORRE. 

SPONDE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 12 Medinah Temple, 

Chicago. 

RELIABLE JOB PRINTER w: anted in one of the largest cities in Mich- 


igan; neat, tasty and original compositor; state wages. G 
INLAND PRINTER. 














Binder to act as foreman in new plant; must be good all- 


G 879, INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED 

around man. 
First-class half-tone and_ zine - etcher; only first-class man 
MAIL AND BREEZE » Topeka, Kan. 
two- Ky inotype plant; 
ambitious young 


WANTED 
need apply. THE 





Southwestern “elt, 
man. G 887, INLAND 


Machinist for 
good chance for 


W ANTED 
18,000; 
PRINTER. 





taught by correspondence FREE, : 
position is secured paying at least 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


YOUNG MAN Learn illustrating; 

tuition payable sixty days after 
$13 a wee CORRESPONDENCE 
Scranton, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

A Pl E RM. \NE NT SIPUATLON wanted by hus tling and energetic young 

_ printer as foreman of daily and weekly paper, or assistant on city 

daily; speedy make-up and good manager; strictly temperate; best of 
reference; ten years’ experience. G 620, INLAND PRINTER. 

At CYLINDER P RE SSM, AN, 

best references for ability and character; 

INLAND PRINTER. 





foreman innee pressroom, desires change; 
union; married. G 626, 











ALL AROUND sails Sile and ad. printer, many years’ experience, wants 
situation, East preferred; up to date in modern art printing, job and 
ad. composition; sober and reliable; can estimate and make-up, under- 
stands cylinder and job presswork, trained in editorial work, can manage 
office or fill any desired position, G 859, INLAND PRINTER. 
S desires situation as two thirder in up to-date job office in 
three years’ experience in a newspaper and job office; best 
G 868, Int. AND PRINTER. 





of reference S; 


BOOKB INDE R, highly efficient, energetic and active, naninahty & experi- 
enced in every kind of work, wants position as blank-book forwarder; 
references given. G 892, INLAND PRINTER. 


COMPETENT NE AW SPAP E R MAN ‘and printer ‘desires permanent situa- 
tion; twelve years’ experience as job printer and editor; have oper- 

ated Linotype; married; thoroughly trustworthy; excellent references 

as to character and ability. G 867, [NLA AND PRINTER. 

CREDIT MAN, 
branches of office work of large 


present firm, desires to make a change; 
G 894, INLAND PRINTER. 








‘familiar with all 
seven years with 
good address. 


collector and accountant, thoroughly 
printing business, 
30 years, married, 





EDITORS OF NE W SP. APERS Humorous conceptionist, also job and 
ad, compositor, seeks situation in the South or West. I. JOE- 
NAH” CC RON IN, 165 Westminster avenue, Atlantic City, N. J 


FOREMAN - e 


make change. 


Can read proof, make estimates, ete. 
G 869, INLAND PRINTER. 


, married, desires to 


wants 


GOOD LINOTYPE printer, 


M. AC HINIS ; oe operator, job 
mi achinist oper ator situation. 8 


T, 3 
G8 INLAND PRINTER. 





I. AL F- TONE PHOTOGRAPHER wants to change position; expert and 
reliable on fine work; practical and experienced in all branches of 
photo-engraving and competent to manage plant. G 765, INLAND PRINTER. 





PHOTOGRAPHER, with experience in all other depart- 


HALF-TONE 
of plant. G 605, INLAND PRINTER. 


ments, competent to take charge 








JOB AND AD. COMPOSITTOR whose work bears excellent criticism in 
this journal, wants permanent place with excellent printer; write 

soon. G 880, INLAND PRINTER. 

JOB FOREMAN —A practical, up-to-date printer desires engagement 


where 
references; 


with a medium-size office 
service are appreciated; At 
INLAND PRINTER. 


first-class work and conscientious 
large city preferred. G 896, 





steady day 


LINOTYPE lirst-class machinist, can set 5,000, wants 
work; very reasonable. FULLERTON, 1215 Belmont avenue, Phila- 


delphia. 








L INOT Y PE MACHINIST-OPERATOR Guar antee no squirts and 
matrices to wear; factory and five years’ experience; can make 
changes and adjustments. DON FLORY, 1504 Monterey street, Alle- 


gheny, Pa. 


i INOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR having sold his business now 
desires a steady situation in an office of from one to five machines; 
East preferred. G 717, INLAND PRINTER. 


union man; 





CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 
HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


MA \C THIN [ST First-class operator, at liberty; large kit tools, with cab 
inet; steady; references; last place two years; engage at once. 
LINO, 514 West Thomas street, Rome, N. Y. 


MA ASTE R PRINTERS Do practical ideas count with you? Eighteen 
experience, eleven as job-book foreman. Box 25, Ilamden, 





MR. E MPLOYER Ten years’ service as manager-foreman of good 

offices has given me a valuable experience which | am willing to use 
to your best interests; let me tell you more about myself. G 739, INLAND 
PRINTER, 


NEWSPAPER ARTIST, with practical experience; pen-and-ink;  car- 
toons, silver prints and assignments; samples sent on request. 
G 883, | In AND PRINTER. 


POSIT ION by ccurate estimator on ‘general run of printing; nineteen 

years’ experience all along the line; am a close buyer and strictly up- 
to-date on the finer points of estimating; would also accept position as 
superintendent or manager of a good office; can come well recommended. 
Address W. B. WILMANS, 358 Main street, Dallas, Texas. 





POSITION in large pressroom where I can become familiar with ways 
of doing presswork in city. G 876, INLAND PRINTER. 





PRAC TIC AL HAL F-TONE “OPERATOR, twelve years’ experience, 
desires change; first-class at etching; best references. G = &51, 
INLAND PRINTER. . 





PRACTICAL Mz \N, with | training in all branches; competent to take up 
all classes of work with customers and make suggestions; thorough 
business experience; for ten years superintendent of large plant; rapid, 
accurate estimator and close buyer; wishes to correspond with first-class 
house that is willing to exchange good salary for its equivalent in faithful 
service. G 754, INLAND PRINTER. 
PRESS ERECTOR A practical machinist- -pressman wants position Sep- 
tember 1; seven years on the road for last house; understands and 
handles all kinds of printers’ mz at alg thorough, sober and reliable. 
G 881, INLAND PRINTER. 
PRESSMAN Web, at present in charge of newspaper pressroom, 
desires change; long experience; competent; union. G 885, INLAND 
PRINTER. 





PRINTER-FOREMAN Up-to-date in methods and ability, desiring to 
make change, wishes position as compositor on high-grade work, or to 

take charge; can operate Linotype; 33, married; references given and 

required. G 865, INLAND PRINTER. 

SITUATION V WANTED by first- class. zinc photographer; can give At 
references. Apply to WM. NESSLER, 22 Kane st., Buffalo, N.Y. 


STEREOTYPER First-class, wants to make a change. G 878, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT or foreman, nineteen years’ experience, six years 
with present house, desires change of scene; good manager, accurate 

estimator; AL city references as to ability and character. G 730, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

WAN’ rE D A position as pressman in a first-class office, South; eight 
years’ experience, best of references; wish to change. G = 8g5, 

INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED Position as foreman in bindery, large plant; twenty years’ 
experience. G 858, INLAND P RINTER. 

WANTED Position; Ar half- tone finisher. G 861 INLAND PRINTER. 

WANTED _ Position ; as superintendent or inside manager of first-class 


printing establishment; experienced and thorough estimator, well up 
in detail, and understand how to get maximum amount of work from 
force; specialty, railroad and catalogue work, G 856, INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED Position anywhere, either literary or typographical, by 
young newspaper man; consider any proposition. GS884, INLAND 

PRINTER. 

Ww ILL FURNISH editorial service for a few newspapers; exclusive work 
done; references given. G &62 Int AND PRINTER. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
ED Quarter-medium power press for enbosnne John Thomson 
PECK, Minneapolis, 





WANT 
make preferred. Send particulars to O. 
Minnesota. 





Ww AN’ rE D Secondhand gas engine, one or two horse-power; spot cash. 
M. E AST, 206 Ohio street, Allegheny, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AB OU’ > THAT NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE which prints direct from 
Face and perfectly imitates genuine typewriter work see insert 


January and May issues. Particulars of THE TYPE W RITER TYPE 


CO., Boston, Mass. 





ABOVE ALL THINGS, a circular letter having address inserted on type- 

writer must m:z itch perfectly in color. We guarantee this long-sought 
result in our new “ Circular” ink and ribbons. No copying needed. 
Samples sent on request by TILE TYPEWRITER TYPE CO., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


A CHANCE TO EARN THE LINOTYPE in union class; a_ better 
course than Branco offered; write for circular. Address W.ASII- 
INGTON LINOTYPE CLASS, 636 G street, N. W., Washington, ID. C. 


A MATRIX is made, molded and dried within ten minutes by the New 
Cold Simplex Stereotyping Process. QOuttits $15 up. Also easy cut 
making process. Book on Stereotyping, $1. Circulars for stamp. 


HENRY KALIRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch 


ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. Price of proc 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. TIHOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 
CHALK PLATES RECOATED, one-third cent per square inch; no 
infringement of patent. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| WISI to exchange advertising matter with printers and binders issuing 





same. <A. 1. ROOT, 414 South Twelfth street, Omaha, Neb. 
JOHNSON PROCESS of padding stationery, and J. VP. Padding Glue, 
excel id he | ‘lipse Padding Glue comes next; price, 15 
cents a pound. “RR. \GE MFG. CO., New York. 
RUBBER STAMPS Six cents a line, postpaid, to printers. Circular, 


€ 
sample free. Hl. P. MAYNARD, Box 387, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any busine lf you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY ¢ COMP ANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 


“IT CAN’T BE BEAT t” 
That's what a prominent New York printer says of R. R. B. Padding Glue. 
Numerous others say equally nice things about it, but I haven’t the room 
to give them all. A trial will convince you that they are good judges. 
Made by ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 
* represents the best collection 
of Half-T'one and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7x the world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARING, CLUTCHES, 


ROPE eek LINK-BELT ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS, ETC. 
ALOGUE UPON APPLICATION 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., Engineers, Founders, Machinists, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


(.. CAMPAIGN CUTS ay 


















Presidential Nominees, Half-tone and Line Etch- 
ings, all sizes and prices. Also special illustra- 
tions of every description. Send for specimen 4 
y ~»+ sheet. BARNES-CROSBY CO., Times BuiILb- “"PT™"- 
~ ING, WASHINGTON ST. AND FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. 








NOT IN THE TRUST. 


BRASS TYPE 


MISSOURI BRASS TYPE F’DRY CO. , 
Howard and 22d Sts......St. Louis, Mo. * 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Summer Rollers 


WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 

system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 


THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


; BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
BBB PBB GPP FPP PPD PPP DIA 













THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 


HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


VERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


So.tp as a SPECIALTY apy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
Type Founpers Co. 

















Se ens De te te 





THERE ARE NOW IN USE OVER 


<“/34,000 
LENSES 


Manufactured by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This enormous number represents only 
Bausch and Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat, 
Rapid Universal, Alvan G. Clark, 
Rapid Rectilinear, Portrait and Wide- 
Angle Lenses, and does not include 
the millions of simpler Photographic 
Lenses produced. ‘The 


POPULAR VERDICT 


as expressed by actual purchase and 
use, is that our Lenses are practically 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Our products are obtainable from 


ALL DEALERS 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


NEw YorkK City: 
Broadway and 25th Street. 





CHICAGO: 
State and Washington Sts. 





Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 

Different kinds prepared for 
different work. 


Dixon's - - - - - 
Clectrotyping 
Graphite - - - - 


For moulding and polishing. 
JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING ©. 


R.4™ & PINE STS. ST TOUTS, M2 








~ THE 


MAIR 


Olds Gasoline Engine 


} is a simple, well-made and very economi- 

calpower. It hasnocomplications. One 
/ to SO H.-P., stationary. Small sizes, self- 
contained, 4%, 8 and 15 H.-P. mounted 
engines. Two to 30 H.-P. Marine. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 





FACTORIES, Lansing and Detroit. 1310 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


THE INLAND 








PRINTER. 


APANESE PAPERS 


Copping Papers 
Copping Books 2. 


LIONEL MOSES, 66 to 68 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 








YOU CAN SHARPEN OR WHET YOUR PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE instantly without taking it out of 
the inachine with 


HOERNER’S LITTLE WONDER SHARPENER. 


‘Tried and found a success in large and small = 
establishments. Saves time, trouble and money. Avoids danger, never 
becomes uneven like a stone, never injures the knife, always preserves a 
irue edge, and lasts a lifetime. rice, $3.00. Cash with order, only $2.85. 
y mail, 30 cents extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on 
application. For sale by Type Founders and Dealers, or by the inventor. 


J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 











273, 275, 277 MONROE STREET 
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‘4 HEADQUARTERS A COPY OF OUR 
y FOR ALL KINDS oF PRINTERS’ Vv 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Why not try 


LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 





Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Photo-Engraving 


H. JENKINS. 





THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


By 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates 
in relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each 
color. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical 
work. 184 pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





x STEEL DIE-: 


[’nBOSSINC MACHINES 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. 





Os, 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. Price, $ I ,OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N-. Y- 
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gi CRCOTIRELLESONSCO, 


NEW YORK. 





Modern Battles. 


One of your printing presses is nearly twenty years old. Think fora 
moment what this means. 

It means that you are fighting the modern battle of today with the 
weapons of twenty years ago. It means that with the old muzzle-loading 
musket of your ancestors you are trying to hold out against a machine gun. 


Would you care to run old horse-cars today in competition with electric 
or cable cars? Would you be willing with old-fashioned kerosene oil to 
compete against electric lights? Is the messenger of twenty years ago as 
quick as the telephone today? Is the accommodation train of twenty years 
ago as speedy as the limited express of today ? 

If you can see the wretched loss in such competition, don’t you see the 
loss you are suffering in running a twenty-year-old printing press? You 
will see it in one moment if you will let us send you particulars of the latest 
Cottrell apparatus of today. Drop us a postal. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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BEST SERVICE 








UY Printing Inks where you 





are sure of getting the best serv- 





ice. Manufacturers should be 








judged by the service given. Orders 
or correspondence addressed to the 
Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, 













insures the best service. 


Best service to the Queen City Printing 





Co. means: 


Ink 








El El El El Ei Ei El Ei El Ei El Ei El Gi Ey Gy Gy Ey 








QUALITY — First, 
PROMPTNESS —— Second, 
PRICE—Third, and 

COURTEOUS TREATMENT— Always. 







You will find it a pleasure to deal with the 
Queen City Printing Ink Co., who cater to the 
requirements of the trade. Some one said 
“Practice makes Perfect.” Queen City Printing 
Ink Co. has had forty years’ practice. Estab- 
lished 1800. 


Remember the Name: 


ss The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Makers of High=Grade Inks. 














CHICAGO, 347 DEARBORN STREFT. 


— eel “ al xe. Seal =—_—_ = == =_ = ai aa: 
Ink IN« Inn INK INK INK INK INK NK 
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1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 





ALENDARS 
Last Call for 1900 


If you expect to take any Calendar orders this fall you should have my samples. The 
line is cosmopolitan; has half-tones, lithographs, photo-mounted and colortypes, varying 
in size from 5 x 7 to the 15 x 22 hangers. Everything you need for every class of buyers. 
Calendars for little money, average Calendars, Calendars for more money, high-grade, 
the best possible to make. 

Letter after letter on file from concerns having these samples, the composite opinion 
being ‘‘The best we have ever seen.”’ 


Can you afford not to have them? 


These samples cost you a little something, but not half what they cost me, and then I 
rebate that little when you send in your orders. You can have them shipped you, as well 
as orders, from either 1205 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill., or South Framingham, Mass. 


H. H. WILLCOX, Manufacturer 


1901 CALENDARS 





1901 CALENDARS 














1901 CALENDARS 


1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 1901 CALENDARS 


SUVAGNATVO IO6I SUVGNATVO IO06I 


SUVGNATVO IO6I 








1901 CALENDAR PADS 1901 CALENDAR PADS 1901 CALENDAR PADS 





CALENDAR PADS 


No matter where you buy your Calendar backs, if you want to get your pads at the 
lowest possible prices, have the largest assortment to pick from, and get them nearest home, 


Vou want a WILLCOX Pad 


You can get them from 


WETZEL BROS. PRINTING CO., 328 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
BENNETT-THOMAS MFG. CO., 305 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
BENNETT, ROSENBERGER & STEAD, 22 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE CALENDAR PUBLISHING CO., 312 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
CARTER, RICE & CO., Boston and Denver. 

H. H. WILLCOX, $. Framingham, Mass., and 1205 Roscoe St., Chicago, Ill. 








1901 CALENDAR PADS 


1901 CALENDAR PADS 


A Catalogue for the asking 











1901 CALENDAR PADS 


1901 CALENDAR PADS 1901 CALENDAR PADS 1901 CALENDAR PADS 








SdVd YVANATVO IO06I SQVd UYVANATVO IO6I 


SQGVd UYVANATVO 1061 
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The Fuchs & Lang Rifg. Co. 


22 Warren Street, New York 


528 Dearborn Street, a 155 South Fitth Street, 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Pony BRONZING MACHINE 







=< a 
A A.) als fcnshuanel 7 | FVERY 
ON PRINTER 
NEEDS 


ONE 


Size, 20x 30 


NO WORM or BRONZING PADS. 


Will give Better Bronze Distribution by far Simpler Method. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE POWDERS 
Beeps | ni ks l ALL LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 
AND 


MACHINERY... 





ALUMINUM PLATES, 


"sous,acexrs The ALUMINUM PROCESSES _ LITHO STONES 





BROOKLYN and NEW YORK “aC WR ITE FOR CATA LOGU E 
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ir Goss Patented 4-Deck 
Sege Straig htline which will be exhibited at the 


| SOS || coming Paris Exposition in the 
United States Building of 
Newsbaber Liberal Arts and Chemical 
Industries, at Paris, France, 
from April 14 to November 5, 
1900. 
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It will be in daily operation between 10 a. m. and 5 p. m., turning out papers 
at the rate of 50,000 per hour. @ @ Jd It is the most practical, modern and 
up-to-date Press manufactured. @ @ @ When taking in the Exposition, 
don’t fail to see this wonderful machine in operation. 


WILL BE RUN BY DIRECT-CONNECTED MOTOR. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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OFFICE OF 


Tre Unite States Atuminium Printinc Piate Co. 


87 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK, July 2, 1900. 


To the Lithographic Trade: 


The lithographic trade is hereby informed that The United States Aluminium Printing Plate 
Company, which was organized in 1894, to own and control the letters patent issued to John Mullaly and 
Lothrop L. Bullock, No. 459,239, dated September 8, 1891, for the use of aluminium plates in connection 
with lithography, has now acquired by purchase all rights of Otto Carl Strecker, of Josef Scholz, of the 
Strecker-Scholz Company, of the Ellery Howard Company and of the Aluminum Plate and Press Company 


in and to the following letters patent of the United States and Canada, viz: 


United States Letters Patent, Numbers, 
459,239, dated September 8, 1891; 
483,498, dated September 27, 1892 ; 
516,238, dated March 13, 1894; 
522,719, dated July 10, 1894; 
567,926, dated September 15, 1896 ; 
590,966, dated October 5, 1897 ; 
597,366, dated January 11, 1898; 


And Canadian Letters Patent, Numbers, 
40,346, dated September 14, 1802 ; 
43,871, dated August 9, 1893; 


which patents control the use of aluminium for surface printing and control all processes formerly known 
under the name of Mullaly, or United States process, and the processes formerly known under the name 
of Strecker-Scholz or German process. The undersigned company is prepared to issue licenses for the 
use of said letters patent and inventions on reasonable terms. 

Licenses heretofore issued jointly by the Aluminum Plate and Press Company and the Strecker- 
Scholz Company have been taken over by this company. 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, of 29 Warren Street, New York, and 328 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, are the sole selling agents of the undersigned, and all orders for aluminium 
plates given by duly authorized licensees will be promptly executed by said selling agents. 

The use of aluminium for surface printing without a license or in any way infringing upon any of 
the letters patent aforesaid will be promptly prosecuted by the undersigned. 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the undersigned or their selling agents. 


Respectfully, 


THE UNITED STATES ALUMINIUM PRINTING PLATE CO. 
JOHN MULLALY, President. 
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rosperous Dignity 





























HE INLAND PRINTER FOR JULY SAYS: 


“A printing-office with a typesetting machine 
has an air of prosperous dignity about it that 
does not exist without it.” 


Simplex 
©ne-Man 


Type 
Setters 


have mentioned the fact that the possession of the machine has given 
their papers a prestige in the community worth hundreds of dollars 
in increased business and added subscriptions. 

When to this prestige is added the large amount of money it 
saves on composition, the facilities it gives for issuing better papers, 
fresher news and more of it—the reduction of out-go and increase 
of income make the Simplex proposition very attractive. 

The machine is so simple that your own people can handle it 
all right after the instruction we give them. 

The price of it is low, and the terms are so easy that it will 
practically pay for itself out of its savings. 

Publishers in 29 States are finding the Simplex a good thing 
every day, and no publisher who is setting 75,000 ems or more per 


week can afford to be without it. 





Send for new booklet 


and read what publishers 
are saying about the 
Simplex. 











“Not What We Say”| THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
Perfecting and Multi-Color | | 


























“ Rotaries ~” 




















CUT OF PRESS PRINTING TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE 
AND ONE ON THE OTHER. 














uilt in any size and to print from one to four colors. Das 
off-set roll, and the bigbest grade of printing is guaranteed. 











DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., ELGIN, ILL., HAVE FOUR KIDDER ROTARIES, 
AND SPEAK OF THEM AS FOLLOWS: 


‘‘'The first machine put in by us was in 1894. It has been in constant operation for more than five years, much 
of the time running night and day, and is today, as far as we are able to discover, in as good and perfect condition 
as it was the day it was received from the makers, not showing the slightest wear or imperfection. During these 
five years it has never been disabled or out of service for a single hour. The other three machines of Kidder make 
are giving even better satisfaction, for the reason that they embody the latest improvements in press building. If 
better Rotary Printing Presses than the Kidder are made anywhere by anybody, the fact has not yet been discovered 
by us. We selected the Kidder machine after a very lengthy and painstaking examination into the merits of all the 
machines on the market, and our experience, covering several years, proves them to be entirely trustworthy.”’ 

















We can sell you the best Rotary Press built, for the least money. 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS. 
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A Revolution 
in Presswork 


 Gestimontal No. 2. 


THE LEADING REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1833 






























Enterprising printers 
know how difficult it 
is to print half-tones 





ISSUED DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 







P.O. BOX 2115 






on a Web Newspaper BOSTON, MASS., January 31, 1900. 





Perfecting Press. The J 
RHODES 
BLANKET 


is doing it successfully. 






The Rhodes Blanket Co 





Gentlemen: 







Allow me to say that your blankets are giving the utmost satis- 









faction in every respect. 


The Journal was the first paper to adopt these blankets and its 





. Bi . la 
Printers using T'wo- success in printing half-tone photographs on Hoe Quod and Sextuple 





presses, run at full speed, using ordinary ink and newspaper, is so 


Revolution Presses will 





great that we have received words of praise from all the newspaper 





readily see the possi- 





publications. The half-tone plates are not used in the original 







bilities offered on these 









but stereotyped in the form. 


machines. Less make- The magazine isstied with the Sunday Journal and on which is 


ready, no cut overlays, 


used fine screen half-tones is also printed on presses with your 








blankets. 


I can fully recommend the Rhodes blankets to newspapers desir- 


result in an increased 





profit to the printer. 


The RHODES 
BLANKET does it. 





ing first-class results on half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, Dr : 
5 A — ws, 


> , 
Lele; Moff : Business Manager. 


Superintendent of Pressroom. 

















No Royalty. No Cutting Down of Cylinder. 
The RHODES BLANKET is applied like an ordinary hard packing. 






For Price List and Particulars, address ## AAR 


RHODES BLANKET CoO. 
290 Broadway, 9 Jd New York City 
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No, 2 White Enameled 


Fully equal in quality and 
color to the usual paper O : 
on the market sold as © 




















COMPARE THEM AND SEE! 














The largest plant in the World for coating paper. 


Size of Building, 280 by 500 Feet. Capacity, 2,000 Keams Daily. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 





Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


eI NCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. 2 





———WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS.—#_!_ 
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THE TICKET. 
For Inkmakers, The Sigmund Ullman Co. 





When the printer votes whose inks to use during the coming four years, 
he will vote for the Ullman Inks. 








THE PLATFORM. 
16 TO 1. a 


IMPERIALISM. 


Sixteen ounces to one pound of 
ink, and every pound as good as 
gold. 


PROTECTION. 


We protect every one of our 
customers by supplying him with 
high-grade inks at low prices, 
enabling him to compete. 


EXPANSION. 


Our business is expanding: all 
the time, and the more it ex- 
pands the better we will be able 
to maintain our low prices. It 
requires a large business to do it 
on the small margin of profit we 
have determined to do our busi- 
ness on. 








We try to get every printer on 
the face of the Globe to be gov- 
erned by quality and price in the 
purchase of his inks. After he 
finds out what good inks are 
like, and what they can be 
bought at, he can govern himself 
accordingly. 


COMBINATIONS AND 
TRUSTS. 


The best combination for the 
printer is highest class inks and 
lowest prices. When he buys 
his inks in that way, he will 
learn to buy everything he re- 
quires in the same way. He will 
trust us, and we will trust him. 














SIGMUND ULLMAN CO., # # InKkmakers, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC 
SULT presses 












SCOTT LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRESS 


For Fine Commercial and 


General Work. 





SCOTT TWO-COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 


For Fine Color Work. 
Runs as fast as single presses, 
giving twice the product. 












LITHO 


No 





SCOTT FAST-RUNNING 
GRAPHIC PRESS 


Fifty per cent more product. 
Printed-side-up Delivery. No Fly. 
Smutting of Sheets. 





SCOTT ALUMINUM 
ROTARY 


Is the Peer of any Rotary Press on | 
the Market. | 


Easy to Operate and Easy Running. 




















We manufacture all kinds of Printing Machinery. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Monapnock BLock. 
PLAINFIELD, 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security BuILpING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WintHRop BUILDING. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Ties BuiLpine. y \¢ AL | ER 








Our new style Fast-Running Stop-Cylinder 
Lithographic Press is meeting with the approval of the trade. 


Send to nearest office for Catalogue of Rotary and Lithographic Presses. 


SCOTT & CO. 


NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Buitpinc. Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York. 











ARE IN USE ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 
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AND A ENGR. A VINE 
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CLEVELAND, 

















Designs... 


and 


Iltustration 


for all 
purposes. 
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“HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS.” 
BY PAUL NATHAN, OF THE LOTUS PRESS. 
‘ J “OR years the cry has gone up from the followers of 
| Gutenberg that there is no money in the printing busi- 
ness; that competition takes all the margin out of the 
work, and that the cost for renewal of plants has eaten up the 
profits.” 

With this before him as a text, Paul Nathan assumed the 
task of preparing a book, the title of which is “ How to Make 
Money in the Printing Business.” That he has succeeded in 
producing a very useful and valuable book for the printers of 
America is attested by the extremely complimentary reviews in 
the trade papers; notably the review in the July issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, on page 551, and page 278 of the July Ameri- 
can Printer, besides the numerous endorsements from those 
who have already bought the book and read it. 

For their codperation and assistance in writing special chap- 
ters for the book, Mr. Nathan is indebted to the following gen- 
tlemen : 

Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, whose success in and knowledge 
of everything pertaining to the printing business are realized 
and appreciated by the printing craft throughout the world. 

Mr. C. S. Morehouse, ex-president of the United Typothetz 
of America, one of the few printers of the United States whose 
success has enabled him to retire from business. 

Mr. Carl Schraubstadter, secretary and manager of the 
Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis, whose business enables him 
to observe some of the stumbling-blocks to printers’ success. 

Mr. Charles H. Cochrane, secretary of the New York 
Typothetz, whose personal contact with printers and printers’ 
problems has made him an authority in the craft. 

Mr. J. Clyde Oswald, editor and publisher of the American 
Printer. 

Mr. Henry L. Bullen, manager Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 

Mr. Sigmund Ullman, the successful ink manufacturer. 

Mr. Nathan Billstein, manager, the Friedenwald Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. J. Cliff Dando, treasurer, Dando Printing & Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. F. L. Montague, “ Miehle,” New York city. 

Mr. H. A. Wise Wood, “Century,” New York city. 

These gentlemen have contributed valuable chapters to the 
book. 

Mr. Nathan modestly states in the preface of his book: “I 
have gathered together some of the impressions of the leading 
minds in the trade as to the requisites to the profitable manage- 
ment of the printery; with such competent advice I feel that it 
is not presumptuous to undertake to lay down the business 
rules on which a printing-office must be managed in order to 
make money for its proprietors.” 

Mr. Herbert L. Baker, general manager of the Unitype 
Company, says of the book: “One is at once struck with its 
modest unassertiveness, its lack of the know-it-all air, and its 
serious attempt to throw light on a troublesome problem — not 
attempting too much, but giving practical suggestions and ideas 
which will make the book of decided financial value to every 
printer who gives it serious and attentive study. I congratulate 
you most heartily on joining those of the world’s benefactors 
who make ‘ two blades of grass to grow,’ etc. You have done 
the trade a practical service, which it is to be hoped they will 
appreciate.” 

In the same strain Mr. F. L. Montague writes: “ You have 
been broad enough to open the doors from every point of view 
possible and have not confined the same to your own personal 
experience, which I think is most commendable in these days of 
‘know-it-all.’ ” 

The book contains 380 pages and is made up of the follow- 
ing chapters: I, The Printer as a Business Man; II, Starting 
an Office; III, What Class of Customers to Seek; IV, How to 
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Develop Business; V, Writing Advertising Matter, etc.; VI, 
Taking Orders; VII, Advertising; VIII, How to Talk to 
Customers; IX, The Cost of Producing Printing; X, Esti- 
mating; XI, Acquiring Money; XII, Price Cutting; XIII, 
Competitors; XIV, Profit, and How It Should Be Figured; 
XV, Buying; XVI, Doing Good Printing; XVII, The Com- 
posing-Room; XVIII, The Pressroom; XIX, The Business 
Office; XX, Bookkeeping; XXI, Management of Employes; 
XXII, The Employe’s Opportunity; XXIII, Danger in Side 
Ventures; XXIV, Systematic Saving; XXV, Partnerships; 
XXVI, Leakages; XXVII, Keeping Up With the Times; 
XXVIII, Suggestions From Others (Theodore L. De Vinne, 
Carl Schraubstadter, William J. Berkowitz, J. Clyde Oswald, 
C. S. Morehouse, Charles H. Cochrane, Henry L. Bullen, 
Nathan Billstein, John W. Campsie, Sigmund Ullman) ; 
X XIX, The Relation of Paper-Feeding Machines to Profit in 
the Pressroom; XXX, Timely Hints (J. Cliff Dando, F. L. 
Montague, Henry A. Wise Wood). 

One of the most flattering endorsements is the number of 
duplicate orders from printers who, after buying the book, get 
extra copies for their superintendents and foremen. 

W. F. Hall writes: “I enclose a check for two more copies 
of the book (for my superintendent and foreman).” 

Nathan Billstein: “ Send me two more copies of the book, 
for which find enclosed a check for $6.” 

Herbert L. Baker: “ You have my order for two copies. 
Please deliver books and invoice to me and I will remit at 
once.” 

George E. Cole: “Send along the four copies with a bill, 
and I will remit.” 

Dando Printing & Publishing Company: “I have read 
enough to want another copy for some of the executive people 
in our factory.” 

Golding & Co.: “Send us four more copies of ‘How to 
Make Money in the Printing Business,’ making a total of 
twelve.” 

Mr. M. J. Pendergast, New York, writes: “After having 
read your book, ‘How to Make Money in the Printing Busi- 
ness,’ I am pleased to say that it is simply ‘great.’ Every 
printer should have a copy. The information to be had by 
reading it is worth one hundred times the cost of the book.” 

Theodore L. De Vinne, New York: “It is timely. I hope it 
will be read and studied by every printer in the country. I will 
do all I can to extend its circulation.” 

Joseph J. Little, New York: “ Even the title makes one feel 
renewed interest in life, and upon unfolding the wrapper I 
could not refrain from exclaiming, ‘Oh, Paul, why did you not 
write it before!’ I hope your book may have a successful sale, 
and help many another to improve his ways.” 

J. Stearns Cushing, Norwood: “It seems to me you have 
covered the case very thoroughly, and from all I have had an 
opportunity to read of your writings on this subject I am able 
to say that I most heartily agree with your conclusions. The 
work which you are doing I am sure will be of value to us all. 
Please put me down for two copies, one for my own use and 
one for my superintendent.” 

John W. Campsie, Milwaukee: “It is a book that ought to 
be in the hand of every employing printer. It is well edited 
and will certainly prove profitable reading to all wide-awake 
printers who are endeavoring to make a legitimate profit.” 

N. L. Burdick, Milwaukee: “Admirable in every way. The 
book should be in the hands of every employing printer. I pre- 
dict for it a great success, and want you to book me for a 
copy.” 

W. B. Conkey, Hammond: “‘ How to Make Money in the 
Printing Business’ is certainly on the right lines and can be 
read with profit by older printers as well as the younger gen- 
eration.” 

The book will be sent postage paid on receipt of the price, 
$3. The Lotus Press, publishers, 140 West Twenty-third street, 
New York city. 
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Che Whitlock Press 


























VERY MECHANICAL DEVICE other two-revolution 
presses possess, for the rapid and economical production 
of printing of the highest class, is embodied in 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


It has patented improvements in fountain, guides and type- 
bed possessed by it alone and making it the best of all two- 
revolution presses. 


























The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
ee SALES OFFICES - 


NEW YORK, 121 Times Bldg. BOSTON, 10 Mason Bldg. CHICAGO, 706 Fisher Bldg. 
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R. HOE & CO’S PATENTED INDEPENDENT 


AMONG THE OFFICES USING 
THESE GENERATORS 
ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


Philadelphia North American (4) 
as ecor 
Bulletin 
Johnstown Democrat 
Altoona Gazette 
Erie Times 
Boston Globe 
ax Post 
Worcester Telegram 
sod Post 
Lowell Sun 
" Sunday Telegram 
Hartford Times 
“ W T. Barnum & Co. 
Toronto Telegram (2) 
Montreal Herald 
= Star 
. Patrie 
Halifax Chronicle 
Trenton Times 
Elizabeth Leader 
New York Commercial 
“ \ \ Sivaat Ar 


Wall 


Atlanta Journal 
Savannah News 
eston Post 
s Commercial 
cimitar 
German-American Press Ass'n, 
St. Louis 
St. Louis Republic (2) 
Indianapolis News 
ni Press 


Tacoma News 


Terre Haute Express 
“ ‘ Tribune 
South Bend Tribune 
Grand Rapids Herald 
Toledo Times 
Lynchburg News 
London Express 
John Wright & Co., Bristol, Eng. 








STEAM GENERATOR 


WITH RIVETED STEEL BOILER, FOR SUPPLYING 
STEAM TO STEREOTYPE MATRIX-DRYING TABLES, 
USING GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. DESIGNED 
WITH A VIEW TO DURABILITY, CONVENIENCE AND 
ECONOMY OF TIME AND EXPENSE. 


As there is nothing so good as steam heat for drying 
matrices, this apparatus is very valuable where steam from 
a boiler is not available or is otherwise objectionable. It 
produces superheated dry steam at the minimum of 
expense for fuel and in the quickest possible time. It 
entirely obviates the condensation of steam brought from 
a distance to the drying-table ; much greater heat is 
obtained than from a boiler at a distance, and the time 
required to dry a matrix greatly diminished. The space 
required is no more than ordinarily taken up by the table. 
It can be applied to steam tables already in use. 





Prices and any further particulars desired will be cheerfully furnished on application. 
) p y 


R. HOE & CO. 504-520 GRAND STREET 
Atso 192 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. N EW YORK 


258 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANSFIELD STREET, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 





PATENTED IN 1900 
Capacity, 2 Sheets to % Inches. 


Another of our Marvels! 








Perfection No. 6 
Wire Stitcher 


THE MOST WONDERFUL WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINE OF THE AGE & *% % % % % Ht 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS 


ON APPLICATION. NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


a0 ne 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


46 Farringdon Street, London. 28 Front Street, Toronto. 
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OPTIMUS 


Press is a favorite everywhere. The remark- 
able number we are selling proves that. It is 
a favorite because it is 


A PRESS THAT PRINTS 





The Impression? _ Solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
The Register ? Absolutely and unqualifiedly perfect. 
The Delivery ? The best ever. 


The Speed 4 As fast as your feeder can stick ’em in. 


Then add perfect distribution, ease of handling, all parts 
arranged for convenience in operating, light running, and 
what more do you want? 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


New London, Conn. 


Barnhart Bros. @ Spindler, 


General Western Agents, 


183-187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 



























For sale by 


St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Minnesota Type Foundry, St. Paul, Minn. 
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At Alt Our 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Branecekhes 





Chandler & Price 


Presses 





V4 





For List of Branches See 
Inland Printer Directory 
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American 


Founders 





Company 


T ype 














The CHANDLER Go 


PRICE dddada 








Paper 
Cutter 


Manufactured for Printers who are willing 














to pay a fair price for a durable machine 


For Sale by All Boalere 


THE CHANDLER @G PRICE COMPANY, manufacturers of 


the celebrated Chandler & Price Job Presses and other high-grade 
Printing Machinery 9 ¢d 6 6d 6 0d @ Bd BOB CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COMPLETE aie 
OF SAMPLES BY 


) EXPRESS PREPAID ® 
| upon receipt of $1.25, which we i 


refund when purchases amount to 
$50.00. 
Write for particulars. 


oe 


ey Be C5 9EVIEHEWIE WIE ICY 
GRESGENT EMBOSSING GO. Plainfield, N. J.. Manufacturers 


pi<eccececceececcececcedccececececceecg, THE 


EMMERICH Bronzing and — 
Litho-Cerotypes 


Dusting Machine 
TYPE-HIGH 


PRINT ON ANY PRESS 















IMPROVED 





Over 2,000 in use. ; 








ADAPTED FOR 


sis Better than 


; NY Lithography or 
Ser tpt wy Photo-Engraving 


HMaps r Process 


, iy Finished Drawings 
Dtagrams 7 NOT necesary 


DELIVERIES QUICK 
ENGRAVINGS ACCURATE 
CHARGES MODERATE 


Reference: 
Any First-Class Publisher or Printer in New York 








Sizes: SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


r 14 x 25 We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
. 16 x 30 embossing tablet covers, etc. 
2: = 
34 x 50 ® 
64 FULTON STREET «xs | Emmerich & Vonderlehr 


4x44" 191-193 Worth Street, - + +» NEW YORK CITY. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Telephone, 371 John & NEW YORK CITY 


‘bs sppD>SDDDDDDSDDSSSSDDSSSDDSDSSDDDDDSDITF 
5-9 


EEE EEK KEKE KEK EK EKKKEKEEEK KEKE KK EK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KE 
DDDDDDDSDDSSSPDDPD5DDP>>>ddPH>F DD55D5D5D5DD5D5D5D5>>5>5>>D5>5>5>>>D5> 
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AN ECONOMIZER OF TIME! 


Che Vierling Patent Printers’ 
Cie- Up... 


Is announced to the trade 
throughout the world as 
an economical device for 

















ITIS A the composing room. It 
GOOD THING is made of steel, has brass 
FOR YOU corners, is pica thick and 
TO HAVE exact picas long. It is 


easily and quickly applied, 
is not removed for but 
ENTERS INTO AND IM- 
PROVES THE LOCK-UP. 
It assures the maximum 
of return for the minimum 
ofinvestment. It is just 
what progressive printers 
have been looking for. 


IT SAVES 
ONE-HALF THE 
TIME IN 
IMPOSING 
BOOK FORMS. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BRANCHES 
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HALF: TONES 
lay Aas PAN eS 


PERFECT 
UICKLY. 











TWO REVOLUTION. 


237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam 
and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack andcam and 
table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
REBUILT. 

281— 43x56 ‘T'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- 
tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 


BUILT. 

298 — 41x60 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table 
distribution, wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead 
fixtures. 

386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 

389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 
rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

409 — 45x60 Two-Revolution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
oat qeeene delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. RE- 
BU % 

432 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell Job and Book, 2rollers. wire springs, 
table distribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fix- 
tures. 

436— 37x52 Campbell, 4 rollers, wire springs, table distribution, front 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 

459 — 39x52 Two-Revolution Huber, crank movement, 4 rollers, rack and 
cam and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

460 — 39x52 Two-Revolution Huber, crank movement, 4 rollers, rack and 
cam and table distribution, front tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

THREE REVOLUTION. 

265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 

and overhead fixtures. 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. 
Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. 


wareroom. 


RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


SECONDHAND PRESSES. 





.. NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 


August 1. 1900. 


447 — 41x54 Three-Revolution Hoe, 2 rollers, air springs, rack and screw 
distribution, tape delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

342 — 34x48 Cottrell Stop, 6 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, side 
steam and overhead fixtures. 


DRUM CYLINDERS. 


223 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. REBUILT. 
262 — 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 
270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 
276 — 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
279 — 37x52 Hoe Drum, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, tapeless 
delivery, wire springs, side Steam and overhead fixtures. 
289— 33x50 Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 
443 — 32x42 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures. 
317 — 25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 4 rollers, wire springs, rack and cam 
distribution, tapeless delivery, power and overhead fixtures. 


REBUILT 
OSCILLATORS. 
349 — 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 
COROT 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


381 — 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table a. front delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures. REBUIL 

426— 35x48 Campbell Job and Book Oscillator, 4 Eas. table distribu- 
tion, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
My storeroom is ample for the 


display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. 





BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. BRONSON, 
Manager. 

















ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of **‘ M ACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


} ae | 





413 Commerce St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


49-51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. aga 
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Best on Earth !— Immense Line 


IMPORTED =: { 9 O I: DOMESTIC 
Calendars, Hangers, Shapes, Etc. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CALENDAR PADS. 


Largest discount, everything new, no old designs, Send for 
price list, terms and samples. Partial line of Calendar Samples 
sent on receipt of $1.00. Subject to rebate. 

FREE— Handy Calendar Pricing Schedule sent on application. 


Bennett-=-Thomas Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers 
303-305 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 


00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-60-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 





" PANRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —Tnhe best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 








.COVER PAPERS. yo 











Illinois Paper Company 
181 Monroe Strect 
Chicago, Ill. 





..BOOK PAPERS... ne) Soe 


y 
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CHICAGO: Fisher Building. 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


egleateaieatesfeaeaieaiesteaioaleaoutesioatesioctssiestesieateaiesteaiectea| clea) ales) seles]e3]ea) 0160) eslealesleaies 


LUNDELL 
DIRECT- 
CONNECTED 
MOTORS 


Furnish the most satisfactory method of operating 
printing presses and other machines. Some of the 
advantages are: Simplicity of construction; economy 
in floor space; saving in power, cleanliness and in- 
creased light; increased product in a given time; 
decreased danger from fire; elimination of danger 
from belting and shafting; wider range of speed 
of machines; saving in cost of insurance and increase 
of product at decreased cost. 

We are equipping great numbers of printing and 
lithographic plants in this country and abroad. Let 
us talk with you upon the subject. It will save you 
many dollars. Send for our new Bulletin No. 3,200. 





BOSTON: 275 Devonshire Street. 
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UP TO DATE!/We are Young 











Chapter III. 


SYNOPSIS OF 











PRECEDING Do you have much leather-work ? | cies 
ene We have a PARING Machine BUT if < 
which will work on all leathers ec , j 
; of any size or shape. As com- \V/ E 
Power Rounding pared to hand-work it is much 
pamie Sor QUICKER AND MORE UNI- A R E 
Blank Books or FORM. 

















Printed Books. 
os Do you cut up much Gold for roll- 





TRADE-MARK, 





Satine Gor ing, filletting, or for your stamp- | Supplying some of the most artis- Our Inks 
Tapping Signa- ing press? We have a GOLD | tic printers in the country with 

tures, Waste CUTTER, size No. 30, which 

Leaves with two cuts will give thirty For this is that WE MAKE INKS 
or Pass Books. strips always and every time; . aC TH E that can be depended upon when 


makes money twoways—SAVES REASON FIRST-CLASS work is weaned. 
TIME AS WELL AS GOLD. 
Power Roller 
Backer. END us an order and we will 


help you make money. 








When in want of anything —regu- 


wie ee 5) Columbia Printing Ink Company, tc. 
C. J. DUNN, Manager. 


einenced in| WELD & STURTEVANT 292 Flushing Avenue, 


Teleph —_ 
June number. | CHICAGO ese NEW YORK | 1138 williamsburg. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Signature Press. 

















True Economy in Cutting Stock 


OSWEGO 


is obtained by a machine which requires but one wacleine WORKS. 
“try.” It may pay you to examine your cutting- 
room methods. Work trimmed twice, or inaccurately 
cut, means a loss. 














The Brown G Carver / a OT . 
Automatic Clamp { iseeprce: ll 
Cutters cut accurately. 








SELLING AGENTS: 
Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
C. R. CARVER, 
25 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 
414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MILLER & RICHARD, 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS Co., 
405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 





King OF 
pine 28 


CHICAGO STORE: 
319 Dearborn Street. OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
J. M. IVES, Manager. OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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O> TOOL ¥3aNDIGIT 





WOOD ENGRAVING FROM RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 





FROM WASH-DRAWING 


oe EROSE 5 a ) 


sl tl 





REPRODUCTION FROM WASH-DRAWING 











Our work speaks for itself. Give us a trial and be convinced. 






A LARGE COLLECTION OF CHINESE ROSENOW & CO., 373 Dearborn St. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON HAND. sdaaa 
Write for particulars, Cc H I Cc A G O. 





Long-Distance ’Phone, Harrison 130. 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter ”%,.. 














| 
RLESS cp! 
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HE “‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 

cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 





ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 

















The Color 
Printer #2 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. #22242 


A Veritable Work of Art. 





NO PRINTER’S LIBRARY 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in 

two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 
Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. 


C= BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., IF 
YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY 
PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADEOVER THE 








ee EIS 
KANSAS CITY \ASTREQUIS 
“A MRTOA'S wow 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 











At Al 


ALWAYS 





IN STOCK 


1 Our Branchess 





Peerless-Gem Paper Cutters 





Wo 





FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 





8 








Founders 


ET IN POST OLD STYLE AND ARLINGTON SERIES 


American Type 


Company 











American Writing Paper Co. 


FEEEEEEEEEESD * 


Manufacturers of 





COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS : f 


AGAWAM PAPER Co., - - - - - 
ALBION PAPER Co., - . - - - 
BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., - - - - 
CHESTER PAPER Co., - - - - - 
CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - 
G. K. Batrp PAPER Co., - - - - 
GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., - - - 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER COoO., - - 
HARDING PAPER Co., -— - - - 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - - - 
HvuRLBUT PAPER MANUFACTURING CoO., - 
LINDEN PAPER Co., - - - - - 
Nonotuck PAPER Co., - - - 
NORMAN PAPER Co.,- - - - - . 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - - 

Parsons PAPER Co., - - - . - 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MBG. Co., - 
RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., - - - - 
SHattuck & Bascock Co., - - . 
Syms & DuDLEY PAPER Co., - - - 
WAUREGAN PAPER Co., - - 


WINDSOR PAPER Co., 


Mittineague, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. of 


Holyoke, Mass. 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 
aso ENGINE-SIZED 


ain Writing Papers 


Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
South Lee, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


a 


Manchester, Conn. For regular lines correspond direct with the 
Holyoke, Mass. different Divisions. 

Unionville, Conn. 

Holyoke. Mass. For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
De Pere, Wis, ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


Watervliet, Mich. 
Holyoke, Mass. 














The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
Windsor Locks,Conn. © © © field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


T he HUBER 
Is the Leader! 


What is the use in a race of having big feet and poor lungs? 
The test of a runner is the lungs, or the staying qualities. 


The Huber Press, as built today, is noted among its users for its race- 
winning qualities. It is so well constructed, built of such fine material, that 
it will last a lifetime without repairs. Every attention has been given to 
the details which save labor and produce results. We claim for the Huber 
Press of today : 

THAT it gives the best register. 
THAT it gives the best distribution. 
THAT it gives the strongest impression. 


THAT it will last longer, is simpler, and will give more 
satisfaction than any other printing-press built. 


We only ask the privilege of showing you the New Huber in operation. 
You can judge then if our claims are proven. 








VAN ALLENS G BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 





Agents Pacific Coast... HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. 


ee ae eee ee eee | Western Office...277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Agents, Toronto, Ontario...MILLER & RICHARD. m 
| Telephone, 801 Harrison 


Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C. sd ddI DIDDIDDIDADABAAAAaSA H. W. THORNTON, 0 d0d00d¢409 Manager 
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The height of perfection in pad-making. 
= Sample sheet and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPHING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES FOR THE TRADE. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


; Calendar Pads 
- for 1 9 Q) 1 Sizes and Styles 





for all purposes 





158-174 Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 





Printers’ ==: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


aw Tablet Gum | é 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


axv COMPOSITION 


Coun ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE > 
Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 3 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


IIE KI ~IE—IGSD 
21-23 South Third Street 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236. 


Slade, Dipp & Dyelov 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board. 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





(0) 








BEST TANNAGE 

BEST SELECTION OF HIDES 
BEST LEATHER TO WORK 
BEST COLOR 

SOFT AND PLIABLE 


a 














Ledger Brand American Russia 


FOR BLANK BOOKS 


a 
L. Shoemaker 8& Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


15 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 





© 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1632 


GOTHIC 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK 
TABS. 


MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 








75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 





© 
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Lancaster Paper Knives 


Give the best results, and the second order, which we are always after. 


The Keen Edge and 
Wearing Qualities of the 
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LANGASTER MAGHINE & KNIF 
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CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


BOSTON, MASS 
ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 














BANNER. 











L. Martinson 


& Co. « « Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
196 and- 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


APIS ISIS IIS IIS IKISA A 


Enrico Lambertenghi, 


Via Fatebenefratelli 7, 
MILAN, ITALY. 


Importer of Printing and Book- 
binding Machines, and Supplies 
and Cover Papers; Fancy Papers, 
Keratol, Leatherette and similar 
materials. 

Invites offers and particulars. 
Reference: CHAS. HELLMUTH, 
46-48 E. Houston Street, NEW YORK. 
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We ha e over one hundred 
eet ee art subjects in 





stod Bech ia in three siz 
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name} 

oo chieniarss ebb 
alendars. 
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SANPLESHEE "STP 
STANDARD ENGRAVINGS 
-—} OF NEW YORK=E—P 


CIRGULARS ETC OCF 61 Ann St. 






























Steaim Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE Black & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


e@ Paper and Pulp IRill 
Machinery... 
INK MILLS...... || 


Saturating and Drying 
PERFORATORS. 


| Machinery, 
| Plating Machines; 
| Special Machinery, etc. 


Write us for prices and further particulars. 





National Electrotype 
Company, 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





PLYMOUTH PAPERCO | 
ienicnnensa 





Bonds, Ledgers 


{_™ 
l Writing Papers, 
: and Linens. : 


~ 


e 


~~ 


fe 


Carbon Paper 


for the crank is a kind which is 
sure to please any one. By a 


Special Exclusive STEAM PROCESS 


we are enabled to produce a 
paper that gives a clear, clean 
and indelible copy which can- 
not smut. Send for samples. 
Trade Price, 20 x 30, $12, $14 and 
$16 per 500 sheets. Special price 
in quantities. 


Howard Whitfield & Robinson Co. 


54 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 
123 Liberty Street, New York, 
115 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








TRADE MARK, 
sed b U. S. Government and thou- 
sandso printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in United States and Canada! 


REDUCES INSURANCE RATES! 
PRESERVES ROLLERS ! 
NON-EXPLOSIVE! 
NO SEDIMENT! 
One gal. of Tarcolin will do the work of six 


gals. of Benz 
Delete Chemical Zo. 


ine! 
The only acknowl- 
Sole Manufacturers, 


edged successful 
126 William St., N.Y. 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET. 


substitute for Ben- 
zine and Turpen- 
tine! 

















GRIPPERS 
BEARERS.. 
PUNCH seeses 
SHIELD.... 
ARE STILL CANDIDATES for your favor, 
if you have not already secured them ; and 
we want to tell you, ina sort of confidential 


way, they have improved since you first 
heard of them; and those who are using 
them would not be without them for double 


their cost. 























The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 
steel bands of The Challenge Grippers— 
the favorite method. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 





**Valuable as Type.” 


REDEKERS’ 


EMBOSSING 


=——PLATES 


Indorsed by Cincinnati Printers. 
SIMPLEST, QUICKEST, EASIEST, CHEAP- 
EST AND BEST EMBOSSING COMPOUND 
FOR PRODUCING MALE DIES. 

Saves 1 to 24 Hours’ Time. 
Sample Plate, 5x 6 inches, by mail, for 25c. 
Write for particulars. 
Redeker Embossing Plate Co. 


530 HOPKINS STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHAS. HELLMUTH 


VAPAVPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 
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KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING INKS 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY; WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 
VAVAVAV4AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAV4 
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Three-color Process x 

and Proving Inks a ¥ 

specialty. 4 

IMPORTERS OF K 

BRONZE POWDERS x 
ANDLITHOGRAPHIC ¥ 

SUPPLIES. 4 

MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 4 
Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 4 
K 

> 


WHITMORE MFG. CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK, 





NEW STOCK CATALOGUE 


450 HALF-TONES 


FROM FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


185 LINE ETCHINGS 
FOR NEWS PAPER 
roam oR OOM 4 @ On oe E 
ADVERTISING 


prick THE BECK ENGRAVING CO 
25¢ 147 NTH IOTH ST PHILA 








1633-39 ARAPAHOE ST. 


ENVER 





INTO NEW AND 
MORE SPACIOUS 
QUARTERS. 


EMOVAL 
SALE BOOKBINDERS 


SUPPLIES AND 
MACHINERY. 
THREE CARLOADS OF BINDERS 
STRAW BOARD CHEAP. 


AND 


SANBORN CUTTERS AND RULING MA- 
CHINES CHEAP, SECONDHAND. 


GANE BROS. & CO. 
312-314 Locust St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 











James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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g2a2 And Alaska 


EXTENDED Tours under the management of 


THE AMERICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, 


Reau Campbell, Gen. Man., 1423 Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Pullman Sleeping and Dining 
Cars leave Chicago Tuesday, August 7 and 21, at 
10 p.m., via CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY. 


Tickets include ALL Expenses Everywhere. 


TTT 


Ticket Office, C.,M. & St. P. Railway, 
95 Adams Street, Chicago. 


TOTP eee ey yy 














4000.00 
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Stamping, Embossing and y 


Don’t Ruin your 
Printing Press 


with embossing. We 








FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


have presses built for 
the work. 








Zase-making 


We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. 


EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS = 


WALCUTT BROTHERS, 139-143 CENTRE ST, 


Book Edge Gilding 
Book Edge Marbling 
Leaf Stamping 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The 
Improved 
Emerson 
Patent 
Binder 


Carter: 


CARTER: 
now, and if it were improved everybody would buy it. 


THE BARRETT BINDERY CoO., 








We give below an actual conversation between 
a Chicago Attorney and our solicitor, 


ATTORNEY: Are you selling that old Binder 


yet? Why don’t you improve it? 
Well, now, that would be a good scheme. 


IT 1S NOW GREATLY IMPROVED AND WE CLAIM IT TO 
BE THE BEST ALL-ROUND BINDER EVER MADE. 


180 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Most people buy it 


DON’T PAY TOO 
MUCH FOR YOUR 





jell drawn f, ENGRAVING 
Mica’ for BUT PAY ENOUGH TO 
GET IT GOOD. 












OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Cards, Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements, College Invitations and 
Class Day Programs, Fine Monogram Paper. 





Mr. E. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 


814 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Inland Printer Brochures 
LERERAARARAARRAARA 





ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 
THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—38 pp. 

PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD—20 pp. 
MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should be in the hands of printers and others. 
Price, 10 cts. each, postpaid, or the four mailed to one address for 30 cts. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


136 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 








212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


American ne Concern, James- 


town, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
Wholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Im- 
mense stock, elegant goods, low prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, announcements, society folders, etc. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BLANK BOOKS. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 
street, New York City. 


261-267 Canal 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Wil- 
liam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 


and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


—— Carbon Works, prepared Charcoal, 
E. 40th st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMBINED CLOTH STOCKS. 


Reversible Collar Co., manufacturers of sur- 
face-coated papers and cloth-lined stocks of 
all descriptions. 95 Milk st., Boston, U.S.A. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 


Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Snelder Co., established 1866, 145 Ful- 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
= st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 


CUTTING DIES. 


Wright & McDermott, 323 Race st., Philadelphia. 
Envelope and lithographic dies a specialty. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Snelder Co., 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 W. 34th st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis,Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. “Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half- 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


Oldest electro- 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, 
street, Chicago. 


& Co., 195-199 S. Canal 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers,16 Spruce 
street, New York, 


Robert Snelder Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, _ 





























































THE INLAND 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 
paper. Artistic engravings. 15 So. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
andestimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 


Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ ‘tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 

Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Manufacturers all sizes 
envelopes; daily capacity, five millions. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 


sau street, New York. Polished plates a 
specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE, 


Globe-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati, 
Fulton and Pearl sts. N. Y. 226-228 Wabash 
ave. Chicago; 64-66 Pearl st. Boston; 7 
Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, IIl. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Memorandum books, for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. om ned 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 
Bates Machine Co., N.Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J. 


Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. Agents 
wanted. Catalogue free. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. Illinois 
Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 








Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradncr Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of allkinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Specialty: typewriter papers. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Old Berkshire Mills Co., Dalton, Mass. First 
class flat and folded papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — METAL. 


Full stock of all colors kept in two sizes, 16 by 
21 and 20 by 28. Send stamp for samples and 
prices. Metal Paper Co., 268-270 Canal st., 
New York, N 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N.J. 


PAPER, TABLETS AND PADS. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Rosback, F. P., 303-305 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind, Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street 





Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers. 


Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving <a 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y 


Peninsular Engraving Co., ound News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 


Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, Proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


a ~' my Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
“King ” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
ave., Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary print- 
ing machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, E. 
C., London, England. 

PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES— ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 





PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list or 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing- 
sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 66 68 N. Jefferson st., Chicago. Man- 
ufacturer printers’ book and news chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 

Powell, F. M., Co.,327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule a 
specialty, 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Mailgne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 
Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 
PRINTING INKS. 


Okle, F. E., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and bronze powders. 


Printing inks 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co., See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 


Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. ; 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 
improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 





RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


STEEL RULE, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL, 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES—Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, 
Los Angeles, Spokane, Wash., San Fran- 
cisco. SPECIAL DEALERS— Atlanta, Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas, Scarff & O’Con- 
nor Co.; Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry; 
London, England. M. P. McCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne, 
Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st. 
Chicago. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry. V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 


street, Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. Y. Type copper facing electro vs. stereo. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under ‘T'ype Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


WRITING PAPERS— FOLDED. 
MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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